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IMMEDIATELY behind us an Imperial Conference, of which perhaps 
the best that can be said is that it did no palpable mischief. 
Immediately ahead of us a Home Rule Bill, the lines of which 
cannot be forecast, but which is certain to be framed with 
ingenuity to give the maximum of concession to Irish Nationalists, 
with the minimum of offence to English Unionists.‘ The conjunc- 
tion of events is significant. 

Two great forces are, and for the last hundred years have 
been, contending for supremacy in world-politics ; both of them, 
curiously enough, derived from the same ultimate idea—the 
complex and elusive idea of ‘ nationality.’ That idea furnished, 
by common consent, the most potent formative factor in the 
politics of the nineteenth century. It is important, however, 


1 Since these words were written Mr. Birrell has made it clear that the 
former motive has inspired the new Bill rather than the latter. ‘Our scheme 
-. + involyes the setting up in Ireland of a Parliament consisting of two 
chambers with an Executive—that is, a Cabinet of Ministers responsible to 
it . . . our object being to admit a national demand for national responsibility 
and to establish yet another Parliament... . in the Empire subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament.’ This statement gives, I think, additional force to the 
considerations urged in this paper. 
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to observe that this ‘nationality’ principle has operated in 
two diverse directions, and has exercised, at any rate in Europe, 
two contradictory influences. On the one hand it may be 
exhibited as the greatest of all integrating forces; on the 
other hand as the most powerful element of disruption. It 
was obviously responsible for the two outstanding constructive 
achievements of the nineteenth century—the making of a united 
Italy and the establishment of a strong federal Empire in 
Germany. But if the nationality principle operated as an 
integrating force in Italy and Germany, it operated, not less 
conspicuously, as a principle of disruption in the Balkan and 
Scandinavian Peninsulas and in the Netherlands. It has carved 
out of the Ottoman Empire the modern kingdoms of Roumania, 
Servia, Greece and Bulgaria; while both in Scandinavia and in 
the Low Countries it has gone far to destroy the structures so 
carefully but so short-sightedly erected by the diplomatists of 1815. 


Il 


Nowhere can the working of the nationality principle be 
observed to more instructive advantage than in the British 
Empire ; nowhere have its contradictory tendencies been more 
conspicuously exhibited. We can see it at work, for example, 
to-day in the great Dominion of Canada. There it affords at 
any rate a partial solution of the enigma which has perplexed 
many political observers on this side of the water—the alliance 
between the Imperialists and Nationalists. Both sections of 
the forces which acted in co-operation during the recent 
crucial contest resisted with all their might an approximation 
towards their powerful neighbours tothe South ; both were opposed 
to any commercial arrangements which might possibly contain the 
germ of political assimilation. But though their immediate object 
was identical—the defeat of the Reciprocity Treaty—their 
ultimate motives were widely divergent, if not actually antago- 
nistic. Both rallied to the cry of ‘Canada for the Canadians’; 
but while to the Nationalists this cry represented the ultimate 
goal of their political ambitions, the Conservatives regarded 
it as a condition precedent to the fulfilment of a larger hope. 
Neither section was disposed to hazard, in return for any economic 
advantage, real or imaginary, one iota of their ‘ national’ inde- 
pendence; but while the Nationalists did not look beyond a 
Canadian nation, the Conservatives sought to preserve ‘their inde- 
pendence not merely for the satisfaction of Canadian patriotism, 
but not less in deference to the larger Imperial sentiment. The 
Nationalists, in fine, are Canadians first and Canadians last ; the 
Conservatives cherish with equal fervour the sentiment of 
Canadian patriotism, without being neglectful of the part which 
Canada may legitimately hope to play in a more closely federated 
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British Empire. No better exemplification of the contradictory 
operation of the ‘ nationality’ principle could be discovered or 
desired. 

III 

We may come nearer home. In the politics of the United 
Kingdom we can discern the same principle in acute and self- 
contradictory conflict. On the one side are the ‘little 
Nationalists’—the ‘Celtic fringe’—eager to emulate the 
nationalism of Belgium, of Servia, of Greece, Norway and 
Bulgaria, and to unfurl 'the national flags of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. On the other side the ‘ larger Nationalists,’ anxious to 
realise Pan-Britannic unity, and to weld into an organic whole the 
sister nations of British blood in four continents. 

But apart from, or rather intermediate between, Imperialists 
and Home Rulers, there is in Great Britain a third party who 
seek, more or less consciously, 'to reconcile and combine the two 
manifestations of the nationality spirit by promoting a scheme 
of ‘ Federal’ Home Rule. I cannot myself resist the conyiction 
that their well-intentioned endeavours rest upon a basis of political 
amiability and intellectual confusion. But, since they appear to 
represent the ‘ compromise ’ or middle course so dear to the poli- 
tical mind of Englishmen, it may be worth while to scrutinise their 
argument with some attention. 

The argument would seem to rest upon three main proposi- 
tions : 

(i.) That the Irish problem is the greatest of all impediments 
to the realisation of Imperial unity, and that unless and until it 
is permanently solved it is mere waste of energy ‘to discuss the 
larger scheme for Britannic federation ; 

(ii.) That the concession of Home Rule would be rapturously 
welcomed not only in the United States of America, where the 
enthusiasm evoked by it might be suspect, but in every one of 
the British Dominions oversea ; 

(iii.) That there can be no real danger, but every advantage, 
in conferring upon Ireland those rights of self-government which 
have so conspicuously tended to smooth away friction and to 
strengthen ties of loyalty and affection between the Mother 
Country and the oversea Dominions. 

The argument is specious and to some minds irresistibly 
attractive. The crux lies obviously in the third proposition, which 
demands detailed examination. For the first two a few words 
must suffice. In reference to the second I am not concerned 
to deny that in several of the great Dominions—notably in Canada 
—there is a large Home Rule party, as there is, of course, in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Whether that party has taken 
the trouble to come to close intellectual grips with the issues 
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involved is another matter, and I intend before this paper is 
closed to invite them to do so. For the moment I only suggest 
that the mere existence of such a party does not necessarily prove 
that they have discovered the solution of a long-standing problem, 
or that it is incumbent upon the majority of the electors of the 
United Kingdom to accept their counsel and concur in their 
conclusions. 

In regard to the first proposition, I should be the last person 
in the world to question its gravity if it could be established. For 
a quarter of a century I have neglected no opportunity of affirm- 
ing, by voice and pen, my conviction that of all strictly political 
issues incomparably the greatest is the political organisation of 
the British Empire. For the attainment of that supremely 
important consummation there are few sacrifices that I should 
not be prepared to make in regard to domestic or party politics. 
Were I convjnced that the erection of a subordinate Legislature 
in Dublin would be the natural prelude to a scheme of Imperial 
federalism, still more if I could be brought 'to believe that it 
was an indispensable condition of such a scheme, I should cer- 
tainly review my position in regard to Irish Home Rule, and 
should, if necessary, be prepared (as in politics one must always 
be prepared) to subordinate the less to the more important issue. 
Tt is because I hold that such a proposition is exactly the reverse 
of truth, that the erection of a Legislature in Dublin, on the 
Colonial model, would enormously complicate the Imperial issue 
and would imperil the ultimate realisation of the Pan-Britannic 
ideal, that the following pages have been written. 


IV 


I pass to a consideration of the third of the above propositions, 
containing, as it appears to me, the kernel of the argument upon 
which the case of the Federal Home Rulers really rests. I invite 
all who desire to form a sound judgment on this superficially attrac- 
tive and insinuating idea to clear their minds of cant, and to come 
to the closest possible quarters with the terms they employ. 

The contention put forward by the Federal Home Rulers is 
twofold : they insist that the concession of self-government has 
solved the Colonial problem ; that it allayed dangerous discontent 
in the two Canadas in the first years of Queen Victoria’s reign; 
that it sustained the loyalty of the Australian Colonies in the 
fifties, and that it was the most potent factor in erasing bitter 
memories in South Africa in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. May we not look for equally beneficent results from 
the application of the same remedy to the secular sickness of 
Ireland? I do not stay to emphasise the differences—obvious to 
the most careless observer—which vitiate a comparison between 
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the cases: the geographical proximity of Ireland to our own 
shores, and to those of our European neighbours; the fact that 
Ireland, unlike the Dominions, is represented, indeed absurdly 
over-represented, in the Imperial Parliament, and has no difficulty 
whatever in making her voice heard at Westminster; that the 
Imperial Legislature has incurred large and direct financial 
responsibilities for Ireland, and so forth. These are the common- 
places of political argument and need not detain us. The ques- 
tions which I wish to push home are four : 

(i.) What precisely are we to understand by Federal Home 
Rule? and how does it differ from Parnellite Home Rule sans 
phrase? 

(ii.) Is the federal principle to be confined to Ireland or to 
be applied to other portions of the United Kingdom? 

(iii.) If so, how is the lesser federalism of the United Kingdom 
to be reconciled with the larger federalism of the British Empire— 
the avowed goal of Federal Home Rulers? 

(iv.) What are to be the ultimate units of the Britannic Federa- 
tion? Is the European unit to consist of Great Britain and 
Ireland? Or are England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales to be 
regarded as separate units, and to come into the Federal Empire 
on the same footing as the Dominion of Canada, United South 
Africa, the Australian Commonwealth, New Zealand and 
Newfoundland ? 

It will be obvious that though separately formulated for the 
sake of lucidity, these questions are closely interdependent, and 
must be considered as a whole. 

What, then, in the first place are we to understand by 
Federal Home Rule? Is Ireland to occupy the same position in 
relation to Great Britain as does the Dominion of Canada or 
New Zealand? or the position occupied by the Canadian Pro- 
vinces—Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and the rest—in 
relation to the Dominion of Canada? This point is vital, and, 
so far as I am aware, it has never been satisfactorily explained. 
If the Colonial analogy is really to hold ; if self-government is to 
be conceded to Ireland in 1912 as it was to Canada, under the 
famous memorandum of Lord Durham ;—then we must frankly 
face the consequences which necessarily arise from the application 
of the principle: Ireland cannot-continue to be represented in 
the Westminster Parliament unless and until that Parliament 
becomes Imperial in form as it is in name, and Ireland must 
be entrusted with all the privileges and responsibilities implied 
in ‘ Colonial self-government.’ In particular she must provide 
for her own local defence ; she must raise and maintain a militia 
and must contemplate a contribution either in money or in kind 
to the Imperial Navy, or alternatively must make provision for 
naval as well as military defence. She must have complete control 
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also over her fiscal policy : the right to impose Customs duties upon 
imports from Great Britain, as from foreign countries. She may 
voluntarily give a preference to the former, but she must be 
equally free to grant it to the latter. We must not grumble if 
in the exercise of her fiscal discretion she determines to conclude 
Reciprocity treaties with the United States, with Germany or 
France. I shall be accused of deliberate caricature ; of setting 
up bogeys which have no existence outside my own imagination 
for the purpose of destroying them. I neither desire to set up, 
nor to destroy, bogeys. I merely desire, without pronouncing a 
judgment, to get at the precise meaning of terms, and to come 
face to face with possible alternatives. 

But if one alternative reduces itself to an absurdity, take the 
other. Abandon the Colonial analogy in the foregoing sense; 
inform Mr. Redmond that Ireland must not look for ‘ self-govern- 
ment ’ on the Canadian or Australian model, lest it should involve 
consequences which cannot be entertained—except in nightmare. 
The alternative is—and perhaps this is the analogy at the back 
of the rather confused minds of the ‘ Federal ’ Home Rulers, to set 
up in Ireland a ‘ provincial’ Government on the model of the 
‘ provincial’ Governments of Ontario, Quebec, etc., or even a 
‘ State ’ Government such as is enjoyed by New South Wales, 
Victoria, and the other component units of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. Between the position of Canadian ‘ provinces ’ and 
the Australian ‘ States’ there is, of course, a vital constitutional 
distinction : to the former belong only such powers as are delegated 
to them by the Dominion Government ; the latter possess all the 
rights and exercise all the functions which have not been con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the Federal Government. Every 
scheme hitherto proposed, or likely to be proposed, for Irish Home 
Rule has assumed that the Irish Legislature is to be statutory, 
and is to exercise such powers only as are delegated to it in the 
constitutional instrument or by the subsequent action of the con- 
stituent Imperial Legislature. We must, therefore, conclude 
that, if Ireland is not to enjoy self-government of the ‘ Dominion’ 
type, its position must be analogous to that of one of the Canadian 
provinces. 

But if this be so, two questions arise : Can such a limited con- 
cession be expected to satisfy those ‘ national’ aspirations upon 
which the whole of the Home Rule agitation is avowedly 
founded?? Will ‘ Ireland a province ’ be accepted in full satisfac- 
tion of the demands of those who for thirty years have rallied to the 
cry of ‘Ireland a nation’? But another question remains. 
Assuming that the ‘ national’ demand is adequately met—at any 


2 The object of the present Government is, according to Mr. Birrell, to 
‘admit a national demand for national responsibility.’ (The italics are mine.) 
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rate for the time being—by the establishment of a strictly ‘ pro- 
vincial ’ Government, what place is Ireland—a province—going to 
occupy in a scheme of the ‘ Federal’ Home Rulers? Will Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales and England be the constituent units of a 
federated Great Britain? Or are they to be the constituent units 
of a federated Greater Britain? In the former case we might find 
ourselves with three Parliaments on our hands in the capital of 
England, presuming London to remain also the capital of the 
United Kingdom, and the capital of the British Empire. There 
would be: (i) a local provincial Parliament of England, parallel 
in authority with the ‘ provincial’ Parliaments of Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales; (ii) a federal Parliament representing the four 
constituent provinces of the United Kingdom ; and (iii) a federal 
Parliament representing the constituent Dominions of the 
British Empire. I do not say that this is unthinkable, but I do 
want to know whether this is the scheme contemplated by the 
Federal Home Rulers? 

If it is not, we are compelled to assume that their intention ‘is 
that Ireland and Scotland, Wales and England are to be among 
the units of a federal Empire. They are to take, that is to say, 
their place upon the platform reserved at present for the self- 
governing Dominions. But in view of the fact that ‘the local 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom are, ex hypothesi, to be 
merely ‘ provincial,’ will not the Canadian ‘ provinces,’ to say 
nothing of the Australian ‘ States,’ put forward an irresistible 
claim to similar, or rather, identical treatment? In a word, the 
Federal Home Rulers must make up their minds whether they 
are going to put Ireland—and presumably other portions of the 
United Kingdom—on to the platform of Canada, or on to the 
platform of Alberta. In either case they will, I submit, find 
themselves impaled upon the horns of a dilemma which is very 
far from being merely logical. They must either concede to 
Ireland a Government which will be subordinate to the Imperial 
Parliament only in the same sense as the Dominion Governments 
are subordinate, with complete control over fiscal policy, a 
large responsibility for local defence, and a considerable say in 
foreign policy; or, on the other hand, they must be sanguine 
enough to suppose that they can satisfy ‘ national’ aspirations 
by the erection of a ‘ provincial * Legislature or Legislatures in 
Ireland—a process which will in turn involve the transformation 
of the existing Parliament at Westminster into a federal Legisla- 
ture. They must be sanguine indeed if they imagine that the 
former alternative will commend itself to England, or that the 
latter will be accepted in full satisfaction of all claims by the 
‘Nationalists ’ of Treland and their confederates in the United 
States. 
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Nor can we ignore the fact that it is ‘ nationalism,’ not ‘ pro- 
vincialism ,’ which gives to the Home Rule agitation in Ireland 
and the United States whatever of reality and substance it 
possesses. The apostolic successors of Fenianism, on either side 
of the Atlantic, are not going to take off their coats or deplete 
their pockets for ‘gas and water Home Rule,’ for such an 
extension of the principle of local government as would remove 
all the existing absurdities and anomalies in regard to private 
Bill legislation and the like, such a devolution as would command 
the support, I imagine, of all parties in the United Kingdom. 
That the aims of the ‘ Nationalist’ party are inconsistent with 
loyalty either to the United Kingdom or to the British Empire 
is a fact which it may be convenient to suppress on the eve of 
the production of a Home Rule Bill. Now, as always, there is 
one argument carefully prepared as suitable for the English and 
Scotch palate ; there is another, a rougher and more sincere one, 
prepared for the less delicate digestions of sympathisers in the 
United States. This device may succeed with amiable 
‘ federalists ’ on this side of St. George’s Channel ; it is estimated 
at its true value by those who are loyal to the British connexion 
on the other. Before I come to consider the position of the latter, 
I have a further and final word for the former. 


V 


If the Federal Home Rulers are sincere federalists in the larger 
sense; if they really regard the concession of Home Rule to 
Treland as a necessary or natural prelude to the solution of the 
Imperial problem, they are likely, as I have attempted to show, 
to land themselves in a morass of political absurdities and 
constitutional contradictions. 

And for a simple reason. They are, I submit, on the wrong 
tack ; they are misusing a term consecrated to a wholly different 
—indeed, a precisely opposite—process. Federalism implies, on 
the part of the related communities, not the acquisition but the 
surrender of rights; each unit of the federal whole is called upon 
to sacrifice some portion of its hitherto independent sovereignty. 
Federalism, therefore, is the bringing together, not the parting 
asunder, of related communities. It is, in a word, a centripetal, 
not a centrifugal, movement. ‘ A Federal union,’ wrote the late 
Professor Freeman, ‘ to be of any value must arise by the estab- 
lishment of a closer tie between elements which were before 
distinct, not by the division of members which have been hitherto 
more closely united. . . . No one could wish to cut up our United 
Kingdom into a Federation, to invest English counties with the 
rights of American States, or even to restore Scotland and Ireland 
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to the quasi-federal position which they held before their respec- 
tive unions. . . . Federalism is out of place if it attempts either 
to break asunder what is already more closely united, or to unite 
what is wholly incapable of union.’* It may be objected that 
Mr. Freeman’s conclusion is the result of over-hasty generalisa- 
tion from instances which in 1863 were less numerous than they 
are to-day. It is, therefore, proper to point out that a later 
writer, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, notices with some emphasis 
‘another way—distinct from union of communities previously 
independent—in which in modern times federality has come to 
be developed: namely, by the establishment of secured local 
liberties, mainly under the influence of the sentiment of 
nationality, in States that were previously of the unitary type.’ * 
And he cites Austria-Hungary as a conspicuous instance. 
Austria-Hungary was, it will be remembered, a favourite 
illustration in the mouth of Mr. Gladstone in the Home Rule 
debates of 1886 ; so was Sweden-Norway. The latter illustration 
has proved to be singularly infelicitous for those who contend 
that Home Rule is the prelude to closer unity and not a first 
step towards separation. Whether Austria-Hungary will serve 
them better time will show. But with all deference to the high 
authority of Mr. Sidgwick, I submit that neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Sweden-Norway affords apposite illustration. Neither Con- 
stitution possesses the essential attributes of genuine federalism. 
The connexion between the two countries was in both cases 
primarily—in the case of Sweden-Norway wholly—dynastic. It 
represented personal union, rather than organic federalism. 
Mr. Freeman wrote before the consummation of the federal 
movements in Canada, Germany or Australia, but recent experi- 
ence has tended to justify rather than con'tradict his generalisation. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that Canada is an exception to the 
rule; that the federal movement of 1867 represented a reaction 
against the unitary movement of 1840. As a matter of form I 
admit it, but even so only as between the Eastern Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. In substance, the Dominion Act of 1867 
represents a forward step towards the integration of British North 
America, though the closer union of the whole involved a looser 
form of association between the two provinces so unhappily and 
inauspiciously united by the Union Act of 1840. Canada, how- 
ever, represents in several respects a less perfect type of federalism 
than the German Empire or the Australian Commonwealth. In 


3 Federal Government, pp. 91, 90, 109. 

* Development of Buropean Polity, p. 438. 

5 I do not, of course, ignore the Austro-Hunzarian Ausgleich of 1867, and 
therefore to that extent I differentiate between Austria-Hungary and Sweden- 
Norway. 
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neither of these latest * and greatest examples is there a trace of 
ambiguity; both possess every attribute of federalism; both 
arose from a desire for closer union without unity; in both 
there is a dual system of law; in both the organs of government, 
legislative, executive and judicial, are reduplicated. 

‘ Federal ’ Home Rulers are, therefore, attempting ‘to recon- 
cile antagonistic principles of government, and to encourage, 
under the cloak of terminology consecrated by all recent and 
successful practice to a centripetal movement, the operation of 
forces which can only lead to disintegration. Needless to say 
that I do not for an instant question the political sincerity of those 
who seek to promote a compromise on a baffling and perplexing 
question, nor even of those who find in Home Rule sans phrase the 
only practicable solution of it. Intellectually the position of 
the latter seems to me far more intelligible than that of the former, 
and essentially less dangerous, because less insidious. Only those 
who are prepared to maintain intact the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland can be trusted—such is the sum of my 
contention—to conserve the principle of Imperial unity, and for 
the maintenance of the Union we must look primarily to the 
grim determination of North-Eastern Ireland. 

If the foregoing argument is valid, it is Ulster which holds, 
at this moment, the key not only to the unity of the United 
Kingdom, but to the solidarity of the British Empire. 


VI 


Can Ulster be trusted to hold it safe? ‘If,’ said Lord 
Randolph Churchill in an historic letter in 1886, ‘ political parties 
and political leaders, not only parliamentary, but local, should 
be so utterly lost to every feeling and dictate of honour and courage 
as to hand over coldly, and for the sake of purchasing a short 
and illusory parliamentary tranquillity, the lives and liberties of 
the Loyalists of Ireland to their hereditary and most bitter foes, 
make no doubt on this point—Ulster will not be a consenting 
party ; Ulster at the proper moment will resort to the supreme 
arbitrament of force; Ulster will fight, Ulster will be right.’’ 
Lord Randolph’s distinguished son declared the other day, in a 
characteristic epigram, that the threat of civil war would evaporate 
in uncivil words. I have not personally heard the threat repeated 
during the present campaign; Ulster, if she follows the advice 
of the leaders to whom she has confided her cause, will rely on 
other weapons ; but in any case I should not presume to decide 


6 The Constitution of United South Africa is not technically federal, but 
unitary. 
7 Life, by W. S. Churchill, ii. 6. 
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between disputants so distinguished and so closely akin both in 
temper and blood. Of this, however, I have been conyinced by 
recent personal observation on the spot, that loyalist Ulster has 
not the faintest intention of accepting the authority and obeying 
the decrees of any Legislature or any Executive which may be 
set up in Dublin. 

Nor will it be possible for the people of Great Britain to 
ignore the grim and unyielding attitude which Ulster is deter- 
mined to maintain. They are bound to take account of it, and 
it is desirable, therefore, that they should be at some pains to 
understand the arguments upon which the case of Ulster rests. 

That case is both stronger and weaker than it was in 1886 
and 1893. The British electors who in 1886 defeated the first 
Home Rule Bill proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and those who in 
1895 ratified the action of the House of Lords in rejecting ‘the 
second, were unquestionably influenced to a considerable extent 
by a sense of exasperation against the tactics of the Parnellite 
party : their violence and unseemly conduct on the floor of the 
House of Commons ; the encouragement they gave to outrage and 
intimidation in Ireland. Other times, other manners, The 
weapon of intimidation has not, it is true, been permitted to rust 
altogether in Ireland, but the Home Rule party of to-day are, 
in the main, bent upon adherence ‘to other tactics. They seek 
to cajole rather than to coerce ; to win by smooth words addressed 
to the democracy of England rather than by hard blows struck 
at the aristocracy in Ireland. No less an authority than Mr. 
Gladstone had declared, not long before the introduction of the 
firs; Home Rule Bill, that the Irish Nationalists were ‘ march- 
ing through rapine ‘to the dismemberment of the British Empire.’ 
The British electorate believed Mr. Gladstone. The boycottings, 
cattle-maiming, outrages and murders; the breach of contracts, 
the refusal to meet legal obligations, the whole machinery of the 
‘plan of campaign ’ ;—all this shocked the sense of order and 
decency which still prevailed among the electors on this side of 
St. George’s Channel. They shared Mr. Gladstone’s whilom 
conviction that ‘ dismemberment ’ was the ultimate goal to which 
the patrons of these tactics were marching. And as they detested 
the means, so they repudiated the end. 

But the tune is now set in another key. Constitutional per- 
suasion is to be substituted for intimidation, while the end sought 
is not the ‘dismemberment’ but the ‘consolidation’ of the 
Empire. 

The change of tactics is likely to disarm a great deal of the 
opposition which was aroused in 1886, and in a lesser degree in 
1895. And by so much are the Irish Loyalists in a weaker 
position to-day than they were when the issue was last fought 
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out. And they are the weaker, too, by the introduction into 
British politics of issues which are at once new and of 
absorbing interest to great masses of the urban electors in this 
country. In 1886 there was not a constituency in Great Britain 
which was not profoundly moved in one direction or the other 
by the supreme issue presented for their decision. Men's 
passions were deeply stirred. On the one side Lord Hartington 
. and Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain—the leaders 
till lately of various sections of the Liberal party—Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill representing old and new Toryism 
respectively ; on the other, Mr. Gladstone, backed by the immense 
moral authority of Lord Spencer, whose courage and steadfastness 
during his recent viceroyalty gave added significance to his con- 
version to Home Rule; on both sides the leaders could command 
the most earnest attention of those to whom their respective 
arguments were addressed. To-day the situation is entirely 
different. ‘The minds of the urban electors are preoccupied by 
social and economic issues, to the entire exclusion of everything 
else. The citadel of the legislative Union is threatened to-day 
not by the enthusiasm of its assailants, but by the apathy of its 
defenders—most of all, perhaps, by the prevailing indifference on 
the one side and the other. The cost of living and the rate of 
wages ; the conditions of life and the constancy of employment; 
industrial methods and the economic structure of society— 
these are the questions upon which the minds of 'the great urban 
populations are steadily set, and I doubt whether they would 
be induced to give their real attention to any other, even though 
one rose from the dead endowed with the combined eloquence of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. Herein lies another weakness, 
not in the diplomatic case, but in the strategical position of the 
Irish Loyalists. 

There is a third. Even if the electorate could be aroused 
to some interest in the issue, what would it avail the cause of 
the Union? There may be, for aught we know, as large a majority 
against Home Rule in the British constituencies as there was in 
1886. But not if it were twice as large could it legally prevent 
or even retard the enactment of a Home Rule Bill. I observe 
that an attempt is being made to sow dissensions in the Unionist 
camp, and more particularly in Ulster, by ‘ revelations’ as to 
the tactics of the Unionist leaders during the autumn of 1910. 
It is roundly affirmed that the latter were prepared to sell Ulster 
and the Union lock, stock and barrel to save the House of Lords. 
I do not pretend to any knowledge of these matters, which is not 
common property, nor is a discussion of them pertinent to my 
present argument. But it is pertinent to point out that the 
failure of the Conservative party to persuade the electorate either 
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to maintain an independent Second Chamber, or to introduce the , 
principle of the Referendum into our constitutional machinery, 
may have the gravest consequences for Ulster and the Union. 

But although for all these reasons and in all these ways the 
Unionist position is incomparably weaker than it was in 1886, 
there is one respect in which it is incontestably stronger. 
If the opposition to Home Rule has weakened in England, so 
also, and in far greater ratio, has the enthusiasm for it in Ireland. 
Twenty years ago the Unionist prescription—twenty years of firm 
administration combined with social reform and economic 
amelioration—was greeted with incredulity and opprobrium. The 
prescription has been applied, and, like most remedies which are 
neither from quack prescriptions nor advertised as panaceas, it is 
working quietly and effectually. There is a certain amount of 
grumbling among all classes in Ireland, but there is decidedly 
more in England. If economic unrest be a symptom of political 
misgovernment, it is not Ireland which demands prior atten- 
tion and treatment. That discontent will ever entirely disappear 
in Ireland is too much to hope for. In what country of the 
civilised world to-day is it non-existent? If the social history 
of Ireland during the last quarter of a century ever comes to 
be written impartially there are four names which will be had 
in everlasting remembrance—those of Mr. Balfour, who restored 
social order ; of Lord Ashbourne and Mr. Wyndham, whose names 
will be associated with an agrarian revolution of hardly less magni- 
tude than that wrought for Prussia by Hardenberg and Stein; 
and, above all, that of Sir Horace Plunkett, who, though abused 
by all parties, has ‘ off his own bat’ done more for the economic 
prosperity and social regeneration of Ireland than all the poli- 
ticians since the passing of the Act of‘ Union—and perhaps before 
it. On the same pedestal of fame ought also, perhaps, to be 
placed not a few captains of industry wi.»se directing genius and 
commercial acumen have made of Belfast one of the greatest and 
most prosperous cities of the Empire. 

It is no part of my immediate purpose to substantiate by 
elaborate statistics the above statements. They will not be 
denied by any whose judgment is combined with knowledge of 
the facts. It is common knowledge that the Land Purchase Acts 
passed by Lord Ashbourne and Mr. Wyndham have finally 
reversed the mistaken agrarian policy which culminated in Mr. 
Gladstone’s ill-conceived Act of 1881; that they are putting an 
end to the principle of double ownership legally sanctified by that 
and previous Acts, and are gradually building up a new class of 
occupying and cultivating owners. However reluctant these may 
be to break openly away from earlier political connexions, they 
have, and can have, no real sympathy with the lawless and land- 
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less peasants who, in the eighties, under the stimulus of pro 
fessional agitators, reduced Ireland to anarchy. Apart, however, 
from the progress of land-purchase, now somewhat retarded 
under Mr. Birrell’s administration, there is no test of prosperity 
to which Ireland will not respond. The rate of pauperism in 
Belfast is exceptionally low; the deposits in Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks have trebled in the last twenty years} 
foreign trade is rapidly advancing. That Ireland as a whole is 
anything but a poor country no one would be so fatuous as to 
deny; money wages are in many parts miserably low, though 
few people in Ireland, outside a few industrial towns, liye 
exclusively on wages. But at least it may be said that the Union 
has not spelt bankruptcy, and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to prove that a separate Legislature would or could do anything 
to promote economic prosperity. The root of the Irish problem 
has for the last two hundred years been mainly economic; since 
1869 almost exclusively so. The cruel wrong done to the nascent 
industries of Ireland by the selfish commercial legislation of the 
English Parliament in the eighteenth century is a matter of 
history. Many of the grievances were removed by Lord North 
and the rest by the younger Pitt. In the nineteenth century the 
united Legislature proceeded from the removal of injustice to 
generous reparation, and during the last thirty years Ireland has 
become the spoiled child of the Imperial Parliament. There was 
indeed leeway to be made up, reparation to be offered ; but no one 
can truthfully say that it has been offered in a niggardly spirit. 
If Home Rule has not actually been “ killed by kitidness,’ it is 
certain that the economic grievances which accentuated political 
discontent have been largely, if not entirely, amended. 

Would the concession of Home Rule arrest the development 
now so happily in progress? It is not easy to answer that ques- 
tion with confidence ; but this at least must be said, that, with 
few exceptions, the best business brains in Ireland believe that 
it would, and few people whose opinion is entitled to any weight 
venture to assert that it would not. 

There would thus seem to be, at the present juncture, a twofold 
responsibility laid upon the loyalists of Ireland, and especially 
of Ulster. They are called upon to resist a movement fraught, 
on the one hand, with grave risk to the rising economic prosperity 
of Ireland, and on the other with extreme danger to the political 
solidarity of the Empire. It is on the latter point that I have 
desired in this paper to insist. The case against Home Rule from 
the Irish and Ulster point of view is certain to be presented with 
vigour and skill to the British electorate during the next few 
months. Anxious to enlist in defence of the Union ali genuine 
Tmperialists, whatever religious creed they may profess, I have of 
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set purpose avoided all reference to one aspect of the problem 
which moves profoundly the people of Ulster. But the appeal 
which will be made by Ulster from that point of view is one to 
which large and influential sections of English society cannot 
possibly remain deaf. 

Apart from that, however, the case of Ulster is overwhelmingly 
strong. They desire simply to be let alone. Under the Imperial 
Parliament they have taken an immense stride in material 
prosperity ; with the ‘national’ aspirations cherished in other 
parts of Ireland they have no sympathy; the British connexion 
is to them a guarantee against ecclesiastical intolerance, and an 
important factor, as they believe, in their economic progress ; they 
have not the slightest desire to see it sundered, and they have the 
strongest possible repugnance to a forcible transference of their 
political allegiance. That Great Britain should compel the most 
prosperous and progressive part of Ireland to sever a tie which 
is mutually honourable and materially advantageous is almost 
unthinkable. That Ulster is herself irrevocably and unshakably 
opposed to severance is indisputable. 

But my immediate concern is rather with another aspect of 


‘ the Irish problem. I am supremely anxious that no one should 


be deluded by ingenious word-juggling into the belief that the 
grant of a separate Legislature and Executive to Ireland would 
be in harmony with the general movement towards Colonial self- 
government. Home Rule may be in itself right or wrong, but 
if is not a step towards federalism but a surrender to the forces 
of disintegration. 

Whether those forces are on the eve of a great triumph or 
a final defeat depends, firstly, on the courage and determination 
of Ulster herself, and, secondly, on the support which Ulster ean 
obtain from the Imperialist party throughout the Empire. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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LIBERTY OF CRITICISM. WITHIN ;THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


A REPLY. 


In the October number of this Review Mr. Emmet has 
addressed to the public and to Churchmen an argument and appeal 
upon the liberty of criticism within the Church of England. He 
has written gravely and courteously; he will carry the general 
reader easily along with him ; and those who, like myself, come 
under his blame will feel that they need to consider and reconsider 
very carefully the bearing of what he says upon their action. 

For his general thesis is this. We have learnt by painful 
experience that there is only one way of keeping thought upon 
sacred subjects wholesome and free; and that is the way of 
leaving it to express and develop itself without interference. We 
must, accordingly, discard all the forms of pronouncement by 
authority. All have been tried, and all have failed. We have 
reached the clear conclusion that this is a method outworn and 
wrong. We have come to this by travelling in experience a road 
which is strewed with the litter of failures—failures of good and 
wise men as well as those of mere bigots or Pharisees—all alike 
involved in the same error of bringing into controversy the heavy 
hand of authority. 

Now Mr. Emmet is here on strong ground. We are all largely 
of his mind. We believe in liberty as we believe in love. We 
think that the last century or ‘ Victorian ’ period received a great 
gift from God in a quite new understanding of the potency that 
lies behind those two great names, and of their power to prevail 
where fear or force would fail. That ‘ unveiling’ has altered 
the whole spirit of our education ; has brought with it a greater 
and more reverent treatment of childhood and of individual life; 
and it has also freed the area of religious controversy of much which 
made its truculence a byword. Alas that so much remains! 

Thus Mr. Emmet has a strong case. It is also an easy case; 
the Court is with him, he has plenty of obvious targets, and 
if he were less serious than he is, might make merrier than he 
does over the blunders and failures and short-sightedness of 
authority. Thus while he carries with him, of course, all those 
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whose motto is ‘ Live and let live,’ and whose one and only bug- 
bear is bigotry, he will also have the support of men of deep and 
serious feelings who realise the depth and mystery and movement 
of the things of God and the inadequacy of man’s rule and man’s 
plummet ; and who give to liberty that genuine tribute of a true 
faith, viz. the trust which will abide at her side even when to 
do so seems to mean indifference to, or co-operation with, error 
or fault. 

The case is thus strong, serious, and easy. The only question 
about it is whether it is the whole case, or the only one. Mr. 
Emmet does not seem to have asked himself this question, nor 
except in one instance (to which I will refer again) does he deal 
with any other side of the matter. 

He would probably defend or explain this by saying that, to 
him, the very point of our moral discovery is that we must trust 
liberty right out ; that it has become the only valid claimant, and 
must have the field entirely to itself. This (Mr. Emmet may urge) 
is why we say, as in any case of faith, that we believe in liberty. 
The man is best whose faith is strongest. He will draw out all the 
virtue that is in his principle, because he trusts it so that he never 
couples or compromises it with any other. 

We have reached the point where we feel the full strength and 
chivalry of Mr. Emmet’s position; but not, I think, without a 
sense of doubt arising in our minds whether his facile guidance has 
not led us, after all, too quickly and lightly along. For after all 
does there not come to us repeatedly, and from the most various 
quarters, the suggestion that it is just not in thus following out 
to an end a single principle, but rather in some more difficult 
blending and combination of different principles, that we come 
nearest to wisdom, whether speculative or practical? 

This is a truth very familiar to reflecting people; and its 
bearing on the present matter deserves to be considered. But it 
is general ; and I pass on to what is more concrete. 

Liberty (such is the thesis) is the only method, and reason- 
able argument the only weapon; therefore, plainly a church or 
religious society must be one in which everybody may speak as 
he likes and everyone will speak with his own authority. There 
can be no corporate mind ; and therefore, of course, no expression 
of it. Anybody may teach anything ; and when the plain outsider 
or the distressed believer insists that the Church lets this or that 
be taught, and even proclaimed on her high places, and that she 
must therefore be largely indifferent about it, their plea is to be 
quashed abruptly and flatly by the invocation of liberty. 

That is not quite an easy position to hold ; it makes corporate 
life, to say the least, very difficult. It seems to part company with 
a good deal which had been deemed to have rather deep religious 
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value, such as God’s use of the Christian people as the organ and 
instrument of witness to the truth and meaning of what He has 
revealed. 

We are in more troubled waters ; the currents seem to cross, 
and when we look to Mr. Emmet we find that he cannot himself, 
after all, sail through on his single principle. In the year 1870 
a man of strong and sincere conviction, still with us in a vigorous 
old age, the Rev. Charles Voysey, denied the Atonement and 
Divinity of Christ. Mr. Emmet refers to this case. He states 
Mr. Voysey’s heresies in pretty forcible terms. He does not 
emphasise the appeal and challenge which Mr. Voysey made by 
his resistance to Archbishop Thomson’s action that such teach- 
ing was legitimate in the Church of England; that the Church 
could only live by liberty, and so forth. He does not repeat this, 
or endorse it. He throws himself at once and decisively on the 
other side ; and he considers that he has saved himself by a distine- 
tion. ‘ Here we have an example not of an attempt to re-state or 
re-interpret doctrines, but of a clear rejection of Christianity as a 
whole.’ It would be interesting to turn to the press or literature 
of the time and see (1) whether the issue, stated with such con- 
venient breadth by Mr. Emmet, appeared then quite as broad and 
unmistakable ; and (2) whether there was not a good deal said then 
about episcopal tyranny and interference with liberty. 

Archbishop Thomson thought the issue plain; so did the 
Court; and the sequel has confirmed their judgment. Mr. 
Voysey’s defence was in the nature of a paradox. But I think 
that before Mr. Emmet careered past the case, he should have 
considered more carefully whether it did not suggest that there 
were more things to be considered than are dreamt of in his 
philosophy of pure liberty. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am as far as possible from 
the unfair belief or the odious suggestion that there is no difference 
or slight difference between the author of a recent book and Mr. 
Voysey. This would be grossly untrue and unfair. But the point 
is this, that the extreme case brings out the presence of an uncon- 
sidered factor or factors. If liberty is to be curtailed anywhere 
the question will be asked : ‘ Where?’ I donot think Mr. Emmet 
will find that his distinction between rejecting Christian doctrine 
and re-interpreting it (important and fruitful as that distinction 
is) will bear all the stress that he lays upon it. 

But as we leave this particular case, we see that it leaves us 
confronted with another duty which has somehow to be reconciled 
with liberty. Let us name it the duty of witness. To make 
Mr. Emmet’s argument anything like complete he should have 
included a section on this topic, For indeed, religiously and 
psychologically, it does bring up some very serious difficulties. 
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The Lord’s purpose in regard to his bequest and trust of truth ; 
the manner in which the witness of the Holy Spirit is given ; the 
consciousness which the Church has always had of carrying a 
message—these are religious topics of grave importance in this 
matter. It will be said probably that the duty of witness will 
be sufficiently discharged if each Christian speaks what he 
thinks—and the truth is allowed to prevail. The Holy Spirit, 
it will be urged, exercises His power as He elicits out of the 
chaos @ mind of the Church, witnessing to truth, and winnowing 
out error. But if the argument runs that way, I ‘think it will find 
itself among psychological stumbling-blocks. Is a corporate 
witness possible which is only the after-sifting of individual 
opinions? Does not a corporate consciousness in every sphere 
seek corporate expression? But, further, is it possible to sustain 
in any body of men a sense of this duty if every one is shouting 
a different version into the ear, and there is nothing to show 
whether one is more right than another? As men are actually 
made, is it not true that a Church in which ‘the truth of the 
Incarnation was denied freely, and with as much right as it 
was asserted, is a Church which would not be delivering a witness 
at all? 

It is here that the matter is a little hard to discuss in an 
open Review. For it is just here that we come upon the 
difference between the pursuit of a philosophical inquiry and 
the witness to a truth revealed. They are not the same thing; 
and though there is much analogy between the consent of the 
wise and the ‘teaching of the Church, they are and always have 
been intrinsically different ; and the difference is as important as 
the likeness. 

I am quite aware that many who would in the abstract 
recognise or respect this difference, which requires in some sense 
a limitation of liberty in the name of truth, will say that the 
history of the claim to authoritative witness is too sinister to 
allow of its being practically conceded. Orthodoxy, Catholic or 
Puritan, inquisition and infallibility, are words taken at random 
to recall all the vice, going far deeper than such outstanding cases, 
of any attempt to dominate by authority the liberty of belief. I 
do not ignore all this; I am indeed personally sensitive to it; 
I have always felt that no one can fairly read either the Old or 
New Testament, or the history of the Church, without realising 
that ecclesiasticism is one of the worst dangers of the world’s 
and of the Church’s life. But it is worst, only because it corrupts 
what is so good, so vital to the interests of a sustained life and 
a transmitted truth. There is a place for ‘ Moses’ seat ’ ; there is 
a service which authority can do to the devotees of liberty. 

I believe that amidst the confusions of a state of entire 
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individualism, when each man tries to find his own way, there 
will be in all communions a number of the more deeply thoughtful 
and reflective souls, who will realise that something else is needed ; 
that man is not meant to be alone ; that in fact much which they 
themselves believe came to them first by authority rather than 
inquiry ; that the great Truths of Divine Revelation and Redemp- 
tion are heavier than single minds can bear or were intended to 
bear; that ‘no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost,’ and that the testimony and power of that faith 
have been by that Spirit breathed into a common life and emerge 
as a corporate faith, gathering to itself the clear and _ willing 
response of men’s conscience, heart, and mind. But all this 
and much more is shattered unless the Church in some way keeps 
and uses her normal and legitimate function of witness. 

Thus we come back to Mr. Emmet, having, I venture to think, 
widened the issue, which he had made so plausibly simple by 
leaving out important factors in the case. 

But there is still the question : ‘ If authority may be exercised, 
when and where and how may this rightly be?’ Impossible to 
answer in the abstract: hardly more possible in the concrete. 
For Mr. Emmet dismays us here by his long list of our failures 
and the failures of our forefathers. I make no demur : I accept 
his rebuke. Authority has done a number of hasty, narrow, 
short-sighted and cruel things: and done so with all the air 
and the honest conviction of being valiant for God. Yet other 
things beside authority—and, as the famous saying reminds us, 
Liberty in particular—have had crimes galore ‘ committed in their 
name,’ and yet retain their proper value and claim. But, apart 
from this, one may ask here again whether Mr. Emmet quite 
thought things out. 

One of the most distinguished representatives of English 
political life complained to me long ago that the progress of which 
Englishmen were proud was often attributed only to the party 
that pulls forward, when it was really the resultant of their force 
in combination with that of the party which pulls back. It is 
not difficult to see that the massive orthodoxy of a Pusey, or 
the fiery vigilance of a Liddon, contributed at least as much to 
the soundness of that progress with which God has blessed us 
in recent times, as was ever due to Jowett’s detached thinking, or 
Pattison’s irony, or Colenso’s rattling criticism. 

The late Professor Asa Gray, to whom fell the delicate and 
difficult task of mediating between Darwinism in its first days 
and religious opinion in America, gave it to me as his deliberate 
opinion in retrospect that the Church had accepted Darwin’s 
teaching quite as fast as could fairly be asked. His careful 
scientific mind would have been repelled rather than attracted 
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by an abrupt appropriation of results from another department 
of knowledge, before there had been time for reflection upon the 
relation of old and new, and for the adjustments and explanations 
which showed the harmony of the one with the other. 

I think it may truly be pleaded that a Church in which the 
immense changes of modern thought had been accepted without 
any fear or surprise, or even vehemence of protest, would have 
been a Church defective in sturdy faith, and sensitive reverence, 
and robust conviction. 

If we stand where we do to-day it is not without a debt to 
those who feared and resisted, as well as to those who opened 
both arms to the new. 

Nor was it possible but that some of all this should speak 
through individuals or bodies in authority, through Episcopal 
charges or Convocation resolutions. A Church which had made 
no mistakes on the side of authority would have been, one may 
say, quite as probably a Church of indifferent and tepid spirit, 
as one of the comprehensive and balanced wisdom which can 
hardly belong to any but the rarer men, such as Gladstone or 
Church, who watch and weigh, and help, sometimes by impetus, 
sometimes by check, the wholesome movement of the Church 
towards what God may show. 

But I would go further. As we look back over the times which 
Mr. Emmet reviews, we may, I think, see two processes where 
he sees but one. The first has been a process of growth, and of 
interpretation. New meanings and implications of the truth of 
Christ have been perceived, new relations detected which it 
bears to other parts of truth and life; the vital power within has 
burst through some narrowing interpretations or shed some accre- 
tions from older phases of thought, some deposits of former contro- 
versy. This was no mere advance, as Mr. Emmet might suggest, 
of ‘heretics’ against an ever-resisting and retreating orthodoxy. 
The prophetic spirit breathes through great orthodox teachers 
such as Westcott or Dr. Scott Holland, as well as through those 
who, like Ruskin or Seeley, have spoken from an independent 
position, or those within the Church whom authority, wrongly 
or rightly, thought deserving of its censure. 

The other process, at least as necessary, has been that of a 
steady defence of the Christian faith against teaching, some from 
without, some from within, which would if unchecked have 
impaired or eviscerated the living truth. Is it a paradox to say 
that if we could cancel the whole catalogue of censures or protests 
which Mr. Emmet condemns, we should indeed be rid of a good 
deal which shows short-sightedness or obstinacy, but we should also 
lose the signs of the protective resistance by which the instinct 
and reason of the Christian Society repel what is alien to the 
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integrity of its Trust? An authority so nerveless that it has lost 
the power to give warning or witness is one which enfeebles the 
life over which it is set: it sacrifices, in exaggerated defence of 
individual liberty, the equally sacred liberty of the corporate 
conscience. We might easily have had to-day a Church of which 
it could be said that its languid and indifferent spirit allowed any 
and every vital element in the Christian faith to be with impunity 
challenged or eaten away. 

Can we then at all distinguish between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate use of authority? On this it would not perhaps be becoming 
at the present moment for me to say much, 

I will only venture two or three suggestions. 

(1) The presumption is against action: the onus probandi is 
on those who would move. So much as this Mr. Emmet’s 
instances avail to prove. 

(2) The distinction between the Christian Truth and its 
corollaries or explanations, as that distinction has been developed 
by Professor Tyrrell and others, is one which is full of signifi- 
cance. The objection to either the imposition or the restraint 
of theological explainings by authority is, as every competent 
student knows, much more common property between the Church 
and her critics than is commonly understood. Only there came 
points, as at Nicea, where it was seen that faithfulness to the 
thing revealed required a measure of explaining. Authority took 
its risk, and the Catholic faith was explained and saved. But 
each thing has its abuse ; and in days that followed there was an 
insensible transition, through other steps of inevitable explana- 
tion, into a condition of dogmatising facility, ingenuity, and 
satisfaction. The special character of the Greek mind helped to 
this. Later, the absence of other intellectual interests and the 
ambitious conception of theology as the mother of sciences for- 
warded it, till it took final and most aggressive form in the 
infallibility of a Papacy which must claim to be as all-knowing as 
all-powerful. From all this we must plead for reversion to the true 
type of authority and therewith of theological liberty. 

(3) It seems, then, that authority will do its part best if it 
moves only when this is necessary in order to prevent its trust from 
slipping between its fingers. Unless the Church has been wrong 
from the first about its own raison d’ étre, it exists (as has been said 
above) to testify ; not to provoke the world to speculation, nor to 
assist speculation (though these consequences may in a measure 
follow) ; but to tell, declare, and announce. Nor is the burthen 
of the testimony doubtful. It is Jesus Christ, as He has Himself 
by His Spirit taught His people to understand Him. We are apt 
to call this the Catholic creed; and there is no objection to our 
doing so, if we do not allow the Church’s expression of her con- 
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viction to slip into the place of that holy thing of which she is 
convinced. There is nothing more amazing than the way in which 
that conviction sprung into being, disclosed itself out of the heart 
of apostolic witness, was a consciousness before it became an 
expression, a building not made with hands, by processes some at 
least of which cannot be gone over again, and from evidence which 
did its work and passed away. 

This we have to maintain, as each generation has had and will 
have to maintain it. This, along with a great liberty as to ways 
of speaking about it, and about its relations to life ; a great liberty, 
but not liberty of a suicidal sort. In this task authority has its 
limited and difficult part. If it wrongly assumes something to 
be of the essence which is in truth only of the accident, time will 
expose its mistake, and new cases will be added to Mr. Emmet’s 
black list of authority’s blunders. But there is the other alterna- 
tive. If authority, susceptible itself to the influences of a day of 
freedom, itself aware of and almost intimidated by the mistakes 
which authority has made, still maintains that by such and such 
a denial the Gift, the deposit, the truth is impaired, authority 
may be right ; and if right it will be simply discharging a duty of 
fidelity to trust, and of charity to all whom that trust concerns. 

That is the issue: and we may respectfully claim from 
Mr. Emmet that it shall not be prejudged. 

Epw. WIntTon. 
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BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AN APPEAL TO PARLIAMENT 


THE immediate crisis between the two countries has passed: 
misunderstanding, suspicion, ignorance, these remain, with a 
new and more intense irritation, and the relations between the 
two countries are more seriously strained than at any period in the 
past. Each side may not unreasonably urge some justification 
for the present feeling. We have been angered and alarmed by 
the violence and brusqueness of the Agadir method, and by flam- 
boyant and provocative speech. The Germans are aggrieved at 
what they feel to be the entire misunderstanding of their aims 
shown in the speeches of statesmen here, and at the check given 
to what they feel to be legitimate enterprises. Each has reason to 


complain of the other’s Press, its truculent sensationalism and the 
partiality of ignorant prejudice. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


The tragedy behind the present manifestations of feeling 
is that they do not represent the real spirit of either nation. In 
Germany opinion is led by a small official group, and the leading 
newspapers, to an extent unknown in this country, are inspired 
and guided by this group. The view that we get, therefore, of 
German public opinion is not necessarily representative of the 
nation. Even to-day the feeling in Germany towards this country 
is vitally different from that reflected in her and our journals. 
There is a small governing caste which is intensely irritated and 
suspicious, and which regards our motives and conduct in much 
the same light as we regard theirs. There is also a considerable 
section of the military and naval classes which would frankly 
welcome an outbreak of hostilities. But behind these adverse 
influences there is to be found a vast public opinion seldom reach- 
ing this land, but which is more representative of the soul of the 
German people than the engineered agitation which chiefly reaches 
us. The organised forces of social democracy, in which the 
approaching elections will, it is believed, show a striking increase, 
however disturbing in the domestic life of Germany, stand in 
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international life for methods of understanding and peace. The 
vast majority of the middle classes desire friendship with this 
country, and were the Reichstag not so powerless to influence 
foreign policy, this desire would be more clearly reflected. The 
hostility which exists, and it would be idle to deny that there is 
much, is due to the belief in the same kind of bogies which do 
service in this country—fear that our fleet is intended for their 
destruction, and that between the two countries there are irre- 
concilable differences. There are no definite issues. So far as its 
people is concerned, each country follows an unknown path upon 
an unknown quest, with the result that two great nations are in 
angry antagonism, though their interests do not necessarily clash. 

It has been interesting to study in Germany the effect which 
has been produced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech to 
the bankers. Everywhere it has made a profound impression, and 
it has given alarm and pain in the circles most favourable to Britain 
and most active for friendship. This effect is here recorded, not 
in order to criticise the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke 
for the Government, and whose words were endorsed by both 
political parties, but in order that its explanation may point a 
moral. The Chancellor has a great international reputation, and 
a large section of the German people look with admiration on his 
advocacy of schemes of social reform, which appeal alike to their 
social and intellectual sympathies, and some of which they feel 
their own example has influenced. Hence, just as Mr. Gladstone, 
in some aspects of his public work—e.g. his passionate sympathy 
for oppressed nationalities—was regarded in other countries as 
one whose work was not confined to his own people, but appealed 
to the sympathy of sister nations, so the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in some aspects of his work as a British statesman, has 
made a similar appeal to the sympathy of a not inconsiderable 
section of the German people, and the pain which has been shown 
at his recent speech in the less political circles of Germany is 
the measure of their disappointment at realising how deep must be 
the British distrust of German aims when they are so misunder- 
stood by one who stood to them in this special position. Let there 
be further remembered in justification of this feeling thie entirely 
sincere belief held in many German circles favourable to Britain 
that their Government from the first had no intention or desire 
to remain at Agadir. 

The writer has had the opportunity in Germany of hearing the 
views of leading members of different parties in the Reichstag, the 
editors of some of the greater papers, the heads of the Churches, 
representative bankers and business men, and social experts and 
writers. 

From all these representatives of widely differing phases of 
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social life and thought came the same revealing and consistent 
note, a passionate feeling that their country’s desires and ideals 
were vitally misunderstood by Britain, and that Britain’s attitude 
was based upon that misunderstanding. When we realise here 
how sincerely this belief is held throughout the German nation, we 
shall have taken a considerable step in the right direction. 


Tue Poxicy oF BRITAIN 


A brief reference must be made to the policy of recent British 
Governments with regard to Germany. ‘Time slowly reveals that 
which diplomacy hides, and there is some justification for thinking 
that the policy of Britain has been based upon suspicion and fear. 
Tt has seen in the German shipbuilding programme a menace to 
our navy. It has perhaps looked upon the aspirations of a pro- 
gressive and expanding nation as ideals which can only be realised 
at the expense of our own colonies or other vital interests. It 
seeks safety by keeping ahead in the race of armaments, and by 
drawing within the bond of friendly treaty other nations which 
share our feelings. 

Is this policy an adequate one? Where does it lead us? An 
unchecked race in armaments must eventually reach a limit. 
Before that limit is reached the growing anger of each nation must 
issue in war. If it were not so supremely tragic there would be 
both pathos and comedy in the belief so strongly held that a war, 
even if successful, would benefit this country. We do not speak 
of the horror which even the thought of such a strife must inspire; 
of its cost in sorrow, of the drainage of wealth greater than that 
which may be counted in values of gold. But these things would 
all be vain. The destruction of the German fleet, could that be 
accomplished, would not defeat a nation in all the vigour of its 
youth. Rivalry and enmity would not be checked. Lasting peace 
and the reduction of armaments would be as distant in the hour 
of victory as in the hour of defeat. 

The criticism, then, which must be made of our policy with 
regard to Germany is that it is inadequate. We would substitute 
for our present negative attitude a constructive policy based upon 
the frank recognition of the community of interests between the 
two nations, recognising the natural desire of Germany to have 
play for legitimate national aspirations. It should be our aim 
not only to seek harmonious co-operation with Germany, but also 
to use our influence with France in such a way as to make friendly 
relations between France and Germany a matter of practical 
statesmanship. The tradition of the Concert of Europe might at 
last become a living reality. 

Is it merely the expression of an impossible dream to say that 
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war to-day, so far as the great civilised Powers are concerned, 
should be employed if at all only in defence of a common civilisa- 
tion? It may be that the day will dawn more speedily than we 
think, when the dissensions in the European Courts will be vital 
weaknesses in the presence of a common danger now hidden or 


but dimly perceived. 


TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE POoLIcy 


We pass, then, to the consideration of definite proposals for 
the attainment of lasting peace. Most of them are addressed 
primarily to members of the Houses of Parliament, for on their 
influence the immediate future depends. 

(1) The solution of the existing situation is not to be found by 
a reduction of the Naval Estimates of this country, as an isolated 
act of policy, and to urge this at the moment is waste of effort. 
Reduction must be mutual, but can only follow an understanding, 
and before an understanding is possible a new atmosphere has to 
be created in both countries. 

(2) The present system under which Parliament is kept with- 
out knowledge of foreign policy, and without the opportunity of 
exercising influence, should be modified. The writer does not 
forget that a large part of the details of negotiations with foreign 
countries must necessarily be secret in the future as in the past ; 
but this is not to say that the representatives of the nation are to 
be allowed to have no voice even in the discussion of the broad 
principles of our foreign policy, or that we are to be brought to the 
verge of war without any influence having had play outside a small 
circle of diplomatists. 

How to secure this discussion and influence without prejudice 
to national interests is a serious problem. We are, however, in 
this country under a more than usually secret system so far as 
relations with other countries are concerned. The writer would 
like further consideration to be given to the possibility of a 
Foreign Relations Committee. There is at least this immediate 
argument to be used in its favour, that the wider the circle which 
shapes foreign policy, the more representative of the nation is it 
likely tobe. It is a curious testimony to the present powerlessness 
of Parliament in foreign affairs that even to-day we have no know- 
ledge of the nature of the existing treaty with France, its duration, 
its military or other responsibilities. Ought this knowledge any 
longer to be withheld? 

(3) The British Government, with entire sincerity, has from 
time to time expressed its willingness to come to an arrangement 
with Germany on the basis of a mutual limitation of shipbuilding. 
The fact that this suggestion has not been accepted by Germany 
is not a sufficient reason for going no further. The resources of 
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the Government are not exhausted by a proposal of that nature, 
and other means should be tried to reach the desired end. 

Thus, for instance, there might be a special mission to Berlin, 
The choice of the man to represent us could not be too carefully 
made, but happily there is more than one fitted for this high duty, 
For ourselves we should be content if the choice fell upon Lord 
Haldane, who both by temperament and knowledge is singularly 
fitted for a duty demanding the highest powers of statesmanship, 
Such a mission would review the whole field of controversy, present 
or potential, between the two countries, and would seek not only 
the adjustment of present differences, but the formulating of a 
policy with reference to those subjects and countries which will 
clearly become matters of controversy in the future. 

(4) There is an urgent need that each nation should have the 
knowledge of the other which alone can banish the cruder forms 
of prejudice in each country. At the Church Congress a large 
audience was deeply impressed by the view of Germany given by 
Sir Frank Lascelles, and greatly moved by his wise words on 
behalf of a friendship which he, with a unique experience, believed 
to be possible. Equally profound was the impression made by 
Lord Haldane’s review of the history of modern Germany at the 
Oxford Summer Meeting. In both cases knowledge was substi- 
tuted for ignorance, hope for fear. A prop was removed from the 
throne of the sensational Press. Similarly, let the two peoples 
obtain knowledge of each other. One step towards this would be 
for an exchange of visits between a representative number of 
members of the two Parliaments. We should like to begin by 
having members of the Reichstag here as the guests of Parliament, 
and letting them have the opportunity not only to state with frank- 
ness their own views, but also to hear the views of our own men- 
bers. But apart from this it would be a great step gained to have 
established direct personal relationships between the members of 
the two Parliaments. 

(5) It is difficult to make any definite proposal to mitigate the 
evil caused by a section of the Press in each country, and by the 
less-scrupulous foreign correspondents. But something more 
might be done by the greater papers not only to preserve the 
public from vicious fictions, but also in taking a more active part 
for the cause of friendship by giving a fuller picture of German 
life, German thought, and German character, realising that merely 
to print cabled extracts from inspired or subsidised papers abroad 
is not to reach any true appreciation or knowledge of the German 
nation. A word of protest may also be recorded here against 4 
practice which has caused great mischief in Germany, the printing 
in certain weekly papers here of cheap and lurid stories of invasion 
either of or by this country. 
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(6) Believing with the late Ambassador to Germany that 
friendly relations between the two nations are not only possible 
but reasonable, we would ultimately desire that an appeal be made 
to as representative a body of public opinion in each country as is 
possible. We would precede this appeal by the constructive 
measures roughly outlined above, but ultimately the policy ap- 
proved by this nation should be made as clear to the people of 
Germany as to our own. The prelude to this would be its clear 
definition on the floor of the House of Commons. It would not be 
a small achievement to have formulated a policy, the result of 
patient mission and of negotiation, which we could submit openly, 
if need be, for the judgment of the nations concerned. We are 
strong enough to do this. 

The situation, though dark and threatening, is not without 
hope. Political memories are not so short as to forget that even 
worse relations existed with France not long ago, and with Russia 
before France. Patience, moderation, sincerity, will point the 
way of peace, and cause the present black cloud to recede perhaps 
for ever from our view. 

J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN DISPUTE 


Now that the acute stage of the Moroccan crisis is supposedly 
over, I submit that the time has come when Englishmen, whatever 
view they may hold on matters of internal politics and whatever 
intelligent sympathies they may feel for the French people, should 
closely examine sundry matters of vital national import and 
ask themselves in all soberness where this entente with France 
is leading us. The average citizen looked upon the conclusion 
of the entente as a friendly bond, thanks to which old 
and deep-rooted misunderstandings had been cleared away—the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute, the pinpricks in Egypt, the Niger 
squabble, the Siamese imbroglio. As such it was cordially wel- 
comed. As such its continuation is earnestly desired by English- 
men. But the last few years have exhibited the understanding 
in a somewhat curious light, and the time has come when, in the 
interest of its maintenance, straight speaking is absolutely neces- 
sary. In Madagascar British commercial interests have been 
handled with scant courtesy, and the British Friends’ Mission 
established there for many years, and which under the leader- 
ship of the noble-minded Dr. Wilson rendered such conspicuous 
humanitarian service to the French army of occupation, with 
shabby injustice—suffered in silence, but nevertheless widely 
known and resented. In Turkey, in Abyssinia, in the French 
Congo, British interests have been systematically opposed by 
France. One of the most paramount of British national interests, 
strangely neglected by British Governments in recent years, is 
the open door for trade. But France has converted vast areas in 
Equatorial Africa into as close a monopolistic preserve as did King 
Leopold in the Congo State, notwithstanding an international Act 
signed by her expressly directed at preventing such a state of 
affairs. France’s attitude in the question of the Muscat sultanship 
continues to involve us in the expenditure of large sums and to be 
a perennial source of danger to the security of the Indian frontier. 
France claims our diplomatic support everywhere, and it would be 
hard to say what we have received or are receiving in return, 
apart from a hypothetical assumption that under given circum- 
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stances we might be expected to rely upon her assistance. In the 
matter of our long and inglorious diplomatic struggle against King 
Leopold, when British public opinion was unanimous in desiring 
stronger and more consistent action compatible with our treaty 
rights and obligations, and with the repeated declarations of our 
statesmen of both parties, French diplomacy was ceaselessly 
directed against us. In the New Hebrides we are becoming accom- 
plices of a system of forced labour, tolerated by the French 
Government at the bidding of French planters backed by a French 
syndicate, and, despite the efforts of several far-seeing and humane 
French officials on the spot, so atrocious that if the proceedings 
of the newly installed Mixed Court under the Anglo-French 
condominium are made public (as they ought to be) the entente 
with France cannot but be gravely compromised in the eyes of 
public opinion. In French West Africa—other than the territories 
affected by the Customs arrangement of 1898—we are now 
threatened by an attempt to differentiate against British goods 
in a manner which, if carried, will practically ruin British trade 
in those regions. It appears to be a very one-sided bargain 
which permits of these things. Worse than all, the entente has 
synchronised with a steadily increased tension in Anglo-German 
relations. Finally, the Morocco affair reveals the entente as an 
instrument under which the whole national strength of Britain 
can apparently be placed at the disposal of French colonial and 
financial ambitions, if those ambitions are interfered with by 
another Power. And this is the most startling revelation of all, 
one which should surely induce us to consider whither the nation 
is being guided. 

From the beginning of last July, when the Panther anchored 
off Agadir, it has been assumed with a staggering complacency that 
if France and Germany did not compose their differences Britain 
was prepared to join with France in a war against Germany in 
order to enforce the French case. But when has any such 
national mandate been given either to the past or the present 
holders of office in this country? If the entente has come to mean 
a shield under cover of which French ambitions can move in 
security towards the attainment of an end which in itself may not 
work out at all to the interests of Great Britain, then democratic 
government is a myth and the nation has lost all control over its 
foreign policy. In any case the House of Commons as at present 
constituted appears powerless to exercise any sort of check upon a 
Department which wraps its activities—and its miscalculations— 
in a veil of secrecy more impenetrable than at any time during 
the past hundred years. One side is so inoculated with the anti- 
German virus that every incident upon the international chess- 
board is exclusively regarded from a particular point of view. The 
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other is so concentrated upon home politics and social reform ag 
to be oblivious of the truth that a great war in which England were 
engaged would postpone these schemes for a generation. Bishop 
Creighton wrote to Gladstone in 1887 that he had suggested toa 
publisher a series of books dealing briefly with the political history 
and constitution of the chief States of Europe. He thought it, 
he remarked, of great importance that ‘ people in general should 
know what they were talking about when they spoke of France 
and Russia.’ He went on to say that the results of his effort 
convinced him ‘that our ignorance of the last sixty years is 
colossal.’* It does not seem to have lessened since. Much of 
what has been written in the last three months and has found 
ready acceptance, without the slightest attempt to test its accu- 
racy, about the history of Franco-German rivalry in Morocco 
during the past ten years, has certainly been ‘ colossal’ in its 
ignorance of elementary historical facts. 

The despatch of the Panther to Agadir was met here with a 
storm of indignation which, but for the gravity of the issues, 
would have been almost comic. Five years had passed since the 
Act of Algeciras, guaranteeing the integrity of the Sultan’s 
dominions, had been signed by all the Powers. In that interval 
two Powers, France and Spain, had adhered so strictly to its 
provisions that slice after slice of Moroccan territory had been 
occupied by them, first on one pretext, then on another. Moroccan 
towns had been bombarded, hundreds of Moors had been killed 
by their direct action, widespread misery had been occasioned by 
their indirect action in enmeshing the rulers of that country in a 
web of financial obligations from which they vainly endeavoured 
to extricate themselves by pillaging their unhappy subjects ; even 
the capital of Morocco has been occupied. We managed to control 
our national indignation! But when Germany sent a man-o’-war 
to a Moroccan port, neither landing a marine nor occupying a yard 
of territory, a hundred clamant voices arose to denounce her to the 
British public as a sort of international highwayman. An entire 
issue of this Review could be packed with quotations of this 
character which filled the bulk of the Press and the magazines in 
July and August. The general line of argument was that the 
presence of the Panther at Agadir constituted a ‘ new phase’ of 
the Moroccan question, and that this ‘new phase’ was a cynical 
and deliberate attempt on the part of Germany to imperil the 
peace of the world. But to anyone cognisant of the circumstances 
preceding that event, the ‘new phase’ originated with the 
attempts, begun when tke ink on the Algeciras Act was hardly dry, 
and successively pursued ever since by France, to bring about a 
situation neither authorised nor contemplated by that diplomatic 


1 Life of Gladstone. By the Right Hon. John Morley. Vol. ii. p. 535. 
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instrument, finally culminating in the occupation of the Sultan’s 
capital. Germany’s action at Agadir was the logical outcome of 
General Moinier’s presence at Fez, just as the German Emperor’s 
visit to Tangier had been the logical outcome of the diplomacy 
which, in the Anglo-French Convention of 1904,’ actually did 
perpetrate at Germany’s expense what Mr. Lloyd George was so 
anxious to inform the world on the 21st of July Great Britain 
would never, never tolerate at her expense—viz. to be treated 
‘where her interests were vitally affected as if she were’ of no 
account in the cabinet of nations.’ The genesis of Germany’s 
attitude on the Moroccan question for the last seven years is to 
be found in the Declaration signed in London on the 8th of April 
1904, between Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon, whereby France 
obtained a free hand in Morocco from Great Britain as a quid 
pro quo for leaving us in peace in Egypt. And for the following 
entirely adequate reasons : 

Germany’s concern in Morocco is referred to nowadays as 
though if were quite a recent phenomenon, and artificially stimu- 
lated in order to pick a quarrel with France. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. German interest in the Shereefian empire 
dates back to the scientific missions of Rohlfs and Lenz in the 
seventies. A conference at Madrid in 1880, at Germany’s sug- 
gestion, extended to other Powers the ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ 
treatment, which until then had been a monopoly of France. In 
1899 a Moroccan embassy visited Berlin, and the following year 
Germany and Morocco concluded a commercial treaty. In 1890 
the German Minister at Tangier undertook a journey to Fez with 
great éclat, and laid the basis for a German influence which was 
to grow steadily with the years, and which, in the times to follow, 
was to convey the intimation to all whom it might concern that 
Germany would claim a voice in the eventual settlement of the 
Moroccan question. Ten years later the German feelers met the 
French tentacles. 

France’s ancient influence over Morocco had disappeared with 
much else amid the disasters of 1870. In the two concluding years 
of last century it began to revive, and in the opening years of the 
present one an ambitious and impetuous Minister sought to gal- 
vanise it into strenuous activity. In March 1901 M. Delcassé 
sent a vigorous remonstrance to the Sultan in respect to the attacks 
he alleged French convoys on the Algerian-Moroccan frontier were 
subjected to by tribes owning allegiance to the Sultan. The latter 
replied that he had often suggested a delimitation of the frontier 
and was prepared to play his part in carrying it out in conjunction 
with the French authorities in Algiers. In April a squabble, 
whose origin appears to have been purely personal, occurred on 

2 Treaty Series, No. 6, 1905. 
Vou. LXX—No 417 3H 
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Moroccan territory between a Moor and a Frenchman called 
Pouzet. M. Pouzet was killed. Thereupon the French Minister 
at Tangier threatened to send for two French battleships. In June 
‘compensation ’ for the affair was paid, and the Sultan despatched 
an embassy to Paris, where an arrangement was signed accentuat- 
ing the close neighbourhood (situation de voisinage immédiat) of 
the two Powers and the need for ‘ consolidating the links of friend- 
ship between the two Governments,’ on a basis of ‘ respect for the 
integrity of the Shereefian empire,’ and M. Delcassé wrote to the 
French Minister at Tangier : 


You should make the Sultan feel that it depends upon himself to possess 
in us friends the most sincere, the most anxious to uphold the integrity of 
his power, the most able to preserve him, if necessary, from certain dangers. 
Our loyalty, as well as our interests, are a guarantee to him that we shall 


not encroach upon it. 

But while M. Delcassé was writing ‘integrity’ and ‘loyalty,’ 
in Paris they were talking ‘ Protectorate,’ and Prince Radolin 
was closely questioning the Marquis de Noailles (France's 
Ambassador in Berlin) on the point. German watchfulness had, in 
fact, been aroused, and M. Delcassé clearly realised at that time 
that it must be reckoned with. He had large ideas, and he 
straightway sought to put them into effect. The years 1901 and 
1902 witnessed a brisk exchange of communications between 
Paris, Berlin and Madrid, all based upon the division of Morocco 
into spheres of influence which should reconcile the interests of the 
three Powers. An agreement in that sense was on the point of 
being concluded in November 1902 when Spain, probably acting 
under British diplomatic pressure, withdrew at the last moment. 
What ensued during the next twelve months is still a closely kept 
secret. That the steering-gear of French diplomacy had in that 
interval completely altered the course of the French Ship of State 
became apparent with the publication of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of the 8th of April 1904. Its text was not communicated 
to Germany by M. Delcassé for three weeks on the pretext of an 
ambassadorial indisposition. M. Delcassé had, in homely lan- 
guage, left Germany on the shelf, and the seeds of a growing 
estrangement between that Power and Britain, destined to bring 
forth a plentiful harvest, had been sown in fruitful ground. 

It is surely childish for us to affect ignorance of the conse- 
quences which were bound to flow from these events. No Great 
Power could have sat down under a rebuff such as that administered 
to Germany by the Anglo-French Convention. French diplomacy, 
by its precedent negotiations with Germany, had recognised that 
Germany was, and must of necessity be, a factor in any settlement 
of the Moroccan question. The fact of these precedent negotia- 
tions precluded any settlement of the problem in the manner 
desired by the French colonial and military party, without German 
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consent. Any attempt on the part of France to get what she 
wanted without squaring Germany could only be made at the 
certain risk of a rupture. Lord Rosebery was one of the few 
British statesmen of any prominence who kept an even keel at 
that time, and who was far-sighted enough to perceive the 
inevitable aftermath ; just as the Morning Post was one of the 
very few English newspapers of repute, as it was justified in 
reminding us recently, which followed suit. That M. Delcassé 
committed a stupendous blunder for which he afterwards paid 
is quite true; that it was primarily France’s business, and not 
ours, to advise Germany is also true ; but that-we were bound to be 
coupled in Germany’s eyes with the French affront is equally 
obvious, and a long-sighted diplomacy would have prevented it. 

What followed is, or ought to be, familiar, and it would seem 
to be useless at first sight to go over the ground, were it not that 
statements are still currently made, even by men who have held 
Cabinet rank in this country, which recall in painful fashion 
Bishop Creighton’s words quoted above. Germany nursed her 
sore, bided her time, and, when the moment appeared opportune, 
struck. The German Emperor’s visit to Tangier ultimately 
brought France to Algeciras, and there, on the 7th of April 1906 
the Powers submitted certain proposals to the Sultan of Morocco : 
‘inspired by the interest which attaches to the reign of order, 
peace and prosperity in Morocco.’ These desirable ends, the 
preamble states, can only be attained by the introduction of 
reforms : 


‘based upon the threefold principle of the sovereignty and independence of 
his Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his dominions, and economic 
liberty without any inequality.’ 


The Act was ratified by the Sultan on June 18th : 


‘based in the first instance on three principles, namely: maintenance of 
our sovereignty [in the text: of our sovereign rights], of the independence 
of our aforesaid Empire, and of economic liberty in the matter of public 
works,’ 


The Algeciras Act has been and continues to be commonly spoken 
of in England as though it contained a mandate from Europe to 
France for the establishment of a French protectorate over 
Moroceo. There is not a passage or a phrase in the text which 
implies any such thing. A privileged position is rightly granted 
to France and Spain (Art. 3) by allowing French and Spanish 
officers—under a Swiss inspector—to assist in reorganising the 
Sultan’s police. Regulations concerning the illicit trade in fire- 
arms along the internal Eastern border are left to France and 
Morocco to draw up (Art. 30). The State bank is to be governed 
by French law relating to limited liability companies (Art. 44), 


3 Morocco, No. 1, 1906. 
3H2 
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but it is to be under the joint inspection of British, French, 
German and Spanish delegates. That isall. That the limitations 
of the Act did not satisfy French aspirations goes without saying, 
and the history of the past four years has been a history of actions, 
positive and indirect, calculated to give France a position in regard 
to Morocco which she had long coveted, but which by no stretch of 
imagination can be read into the Act. First one portion and then 
another of Moroccan territory was occupied ; Casablanca was bom- 
barded under circumstances which provoked the indignation and 
the protests of British subjects on the spot. Successive Sultans 
became tightly swaddled in the strings of international—princi- 
pally French—finance. Internal anarchy grew with the growing 
inability of the Moorish Government to meet its increasing 
liabilities for interest on the various loans more or less forced 
upon it. France demanded am enormous compensation for her 
outlay at Casablanca, a proceeding somewhat analogous to that 
imputed to Italian diplomacy to-day by several of the Italian news- 
papers, to the effect that if Turkey does not make haste to swallow 
the medicine labelled ‘ Tripoli-Italiana ’ Italy will not only decline 
to offer any compensation for her seizure of Tripoli, but will her- — 
self claim a substantial indemnity from Turkey for the expense 
she has been put to in the process of absorbing it! Spain, watch- 
ing with jealous eyes the French mainmise, pounced upon 
Moroccan territory, and also demanded an indemnity for the 
expense from the wretched Sultan. The tribes began to rise 
against the pressure put upon them by the Sultan, at his wits’ ends 
to raise money. The state of the country got worse and worse. 
The French grip became tighter than ever. French diplomacy 
entered into desultory conversations with Berlin which came to 
nothing, and, meantime, gathered up all the necessary links for an 
advance upon Fez. With the occupation of Fez the Act of Alge- 
ciras was pitched into the waste-paper basket, for no one who 
preserves anything that approximates to level judgment will con- 
tend that the occupation of the capital of Morocco by a French 
army is compatible with the maintenance of the status quo in 
Morocco which it was the professed intention of the Act * to uphold. 
Germany’s reply was the despatch of the Panther to Agadir; 
Spain’s the seizure of another piece of Moroccan territory. 
Whether France was or was not justified in her occupation of 
Udja, of the Shawia district, in bombarding Casablanca, in march- 
‘ing upon Fez, and in the land-squeezing operations which followed 
that occupation, denounced by The Times correspondent at 
Tangier, is not worth arguing. The fact remains that France did 
these things, that she is in occupation of Fez, and that the series 
of events culminating in that occupation altered the entire outlook 
of the Moroccan problem as it was left at Algeciras, causing it to 
4 And of the Franco-German Agreement of February 9, 1909. 
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assume the aspect it possessed intrinsically since 1904—viz. a 
French protectorate for which France was thenceforth doubly 
bound to pay a price both to Germany and to Spain. If the Act 
of Algegiras was violated, it was violated by the Powers which dis- 
regarded the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions and reduced his 
independence to dependence , not by the Power which, after having 
been twice jockeyed out of what it considered to be its lawful 
position in the matter, did not occupy Moroccan territory, did not 
shoot down a single Moor, but merely sent one of its vessels to 
anchor in a Moroccan port as an intimation that it did not intend 
to be treated ‘as of no account in the cabinet of nations.” And 
yet the British people have been asked during the past three 
months to believe the direct contrary, in a flood of articles and 
speeches of which the following discourse by Mr. Lyttelton is a 
recent and typical example : 

They had seen that the German Foreign Office cared nothing whether 
their action involved a violation of a treaty, the sanctity of which they 
themselves had been insisting upon during the past three years. They had 
seen that it was nothing to the German Foreign Office that they used 
language and took action which had brought Europe—this was not an 
exaggeration—to the verge of a desolating war. [At Selkirk, October 21.] 


When dangerous rubbish of that sort can pass muster with a people 
usually so common-sense as ours, it is time that some one protested 
against the studious distortions of history, and the appeals to ill- 
informed prejudice and passion which have poisoned the atmo- 
sphere and are precipitating into a deadly and criminal conflict 
two great nations who, as Sir Frank Lascelles has recently re- 
minded us, have never in the whole course of history fought against 
one another and who have no real quarrel between them. So long as 
that state of tension exists, so long will every Englishman worthy 
of the name be prepared to take his share in insuring his country 
against the risks which it entails. But it cannot be in the national 
interest that this tension should continue if it can be removed ; and 
it cannot be to the national interest that a friendly understanding 
with one Great Power should be used as a lever to convert the 
people of this country into violent partisans when the interests, 
or supposed interests, of that Power conflict with the interests of 
another. In this Moroccan affair we have been goaded into being 
more French than the French, and its conclusion—if happily the 
worst anxicties are over—leaves our relations more embittered with 
Germany than ever ; although, at intervals, our governing states- 
men (who during the whole course of this dispute have not 
uttered one word to counteract the effects of an avalanche of in- 
accurate data upon the public mind) have delivered themselves of 
sonorous platitudes about our desire to see France and Germany 
come to an understanding. A triumph for diplomacy, in truth ! 
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By the time this article appears the Franco-German negotia- 
tions over the French Congo will probably have been concluded, . 
subject to ratification by the French Chamber, which is not, per- 
haps, as certain as most people imagine. Here again we have 
witnessed a renewed and partly successful attempt on the part of 
agencies for mischief and their ignorant dupes to intensify anti- 
German feeling. It is doubly important that the subject should 
be examined not in the light of prejudice but of facts, since the 
main lines—now known—the Agreement takes involve endless 
opportunities of future friction and, in the nature of things, can 
only be regarded as provisional. I submit that the common-sense 
course for public opinion to pursue as regards any readjustment, 
now or in the future, of the German and French spheres of influ- 
ence in Western-Central Africa, is to ascertain the facts and to 
consider them in the light of the only real British national interest 
concerned with the great equatorial forest-belt of Africa under 
foreign rule. In the first place, and the truth may possibly have 
come out before this article is in print, the idea of giving Germany 
a quid pro quo in the French Congo emanated not from Berlin, 
as has been repeatedly asserted, but from Paris. In its origin it 
was a French proposal to Germany, not a German demand, and 
it was accompanied by further proposals touching the reversionary 
interest which France holds in the Congo State, attributed with 
equal inaccuracy to Germany. On the question of principle, then, 
we had clearly nothing to say. But it was argued by those who 
wish us to interfere in every phase of the Franco-German dispute 
that Germany was making excessive demands upon France. 
Assuming that this were so, what call had we to thrust ourselves 
between the disputants? France is not an infant in swaddling 
clothes. French diplomacy is the most subtle in the world, well 
able to take care of itself in any bout of hard bargaining. The 
French Congo, as it happens, is the one portion of the overseas 
dominions of France which can be reduced—for the sub- 
stantial advantage, as contemporary thought judges these things, 
of a protectorate over Morocco—without the loss of any real 
national interest. The case would be very different if Algeria, 
Tunisia, or the federated Dependencies of French West Africa 
were in question. With Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and the 
federated Dependencies of French West Africa, France will 
possess a North-West African Empire which in area, popula- 
tion, and wealth is exceeded only by India. Her dependencies 
in the Congo basin—even if they were not in their present 
parlous condition—are in every respect by comparison utterly 
insignificant. There is not a mile of railway in any part of 
the French Congo; much of it is, even now, virtually unknown; 
the roads are few; French authority, save here and there, 
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little more than a name. This unhappy dependency has never 
been anything but a drain upon the home exchequer, not 
because it is not intrinsically valuable—parts of it are very rich 
in tropical produce—but because, following years of neglect 
and partial abandonment, it has suffered during the last eleven 
years from that hideous negation of government—the most 
cruel and economically exhausting method of exploitation known 
to modern times—commonly described as the Leopoldian, or 
concessionnaire system : a system whose basic principle it is that 
the raw produce of tropical Africa, at once the negotiable wealth, 
the purchasing medium, and only commercial asset of the native 
population economically considered, belongs, not to the native 
communities, although they alone can gather and harvest it, but 
to financial corporations created in Europe. Since 1899, when the 
system was introduced through King Leopold’s influence, the 
French Congo, which was acquired for France by de Brazza with- 
out firing a shot, by methodical exploration and successive treaties 
of amity and commerce with the native chiefs, has sunk deeper and 
deeper into the mire. It has become, to use the bitter but only 
too truthful comment of a French paper, ‘the home of colonial 
scandals.’ This is not the place to discuss a story of the deepest 
but also of the most painful interest. But one factor in the situa- 
tion we are now considering is intimately bound up with that story, 
and needs to be pointedly emphasised. 

There is a powerful combination or ‘ consortium,’ as it is 
termed, of these concessionnaire companies whose concessions are 
included in the area affected by the French proposals to Germany, 
which is bent upon obtaining, as the upshot of the Franco-German 
deal, indemnities out of all proportion to any claims it may have 

. to formulate under its repeatedly violated charter from someone, 
either from Germany or from the French Government. This in- 
fluence it is which is the most powerful element now engaged in 
preventing ratification by the Chamber, and many of the people 
who are noisily protesting have not the least idea that they 
are being used as the cat’s-paw of financial interests which are 
neither interesting nor even respectable. We have it on 
the authority of a French parliamentary paper*® that the 
director of one of these companies, at that moment pressing an 
unjustifiable claim upon the French Government, told the then 
French Colonial Minister (1909) to his face in his own Cabinet : 
‘You will not give us the compensation to which we are legiti- 
mately entitled. Very well. We shall obtain it with you or with- 


5 Chambre du Députés. No. 376. Rapport fait au nom du budget chargée 
d’examiner le projet de loi portant fixation du budget général de l’exercice 
1911. Budgets locaux des Colonies, deuxiéme partie. [Afrique équatorial— 
N’Goko Sangha.] Session de 1910. 
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out you. I have the entire Press at my back, and two hundred 
members of Parliament.’ This incident, typical of many others 
of a similar character and hardly credible save to those who 
know something of the mass of corruption which has beep 
generated in French political, colonial, and journalistic life by the 
era of overseas financial speculation ushered in fifteen years ago, 
should warn us in this country to accept with the utmost caution 
the statements communicated from Paris as to the genuineness 
of the popular outcry against the ratification of the Congo part of 
the Franco-German agreement, without which, of course, the 
whole negotiations fall to the ground. As a further illustration 
of the necessity for caution, one may recall the unfounded attacks 
upon Germany in the French and in many organs of the British 
Press last year (fed by false intelligence from the same quarters) 
relating to the Franco-German incidents which had arisen in the 
neighbourhood of the Cameroons-French Congo frontier, in the 
concession of the N’Goko Sangha concessionnaire company. 
Among the charges then publicly laid at the door of Germany 
were the ‘invasion’ of French territory, the ‘ violation’ of a 
French frontier, the ‘seizure’ of a town, Missum-Missum, in 
the French sphere, the ‘ shooting’ of French protected subjects 
by a German officer, et ainsi de suite. All these charges were, of 
course, telegraphed here from Paris, and led to the usual 
comments by that considerable body of publicists and others so 
unhappily anxious to fasten upon any stick with which to beat 
the German dog. The facts when established showed that once 
again British public opinion had been made the tool of intrigues 
originating among the least reputable section of the French 
colonial party. The mischief is that the truth of these incidents 
can only be ascertained long afterwards, and it is only by accident 
if it ever emerges from the ponderous pages of some official 
document. It has now been recorded in a French official publica- 
tion * that the whole scare was worked up in order to put pressure 
upon the French Government to extend the territorial area of the 
N’Goko Sangha Company’s concession, and to force that Govern- 
ment to yield to a claim for compensation for the alleged depreda- 
tions of German traders upon its concession ; that Missum-Missum 
was a town in the German sphere, and consequently that there 
had been neither violation nor invasion ; that the trouble with the 
natives had been wholly occasioned through their abominable ill- 
usage by the Company’s agents ; that matters were adjusted by the 
‘ generous intervention ’ of a German officer, whose conduct under 
great difficulties so impressed a French military commission 
charged with investigating the affair on the spot that in their 
report they urged he should receive the Legion of Honour ! 
6 Chambre du Députés. No. 376. 
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As to the positive British national interest in this part of 
tropical Africa, there is only one ; and that is the open door—free 
markets ; the right of the native to collect his produce under a just 
Government, and to engage in unfettered trade with the outer 
world. The national interest has not altered because our diplo- 
matists, in their incessant pursuit of political combinations and 
sentimentalities like Cape-to-Cairo railways, and so forth, have of 
late sadly neglected it. All that the national interest demands in 
the equatorial regions of Africa is that those regions shall be 
under the control of nations whose policy is not the selfish exploita- 
tion and destruction of the native for immediate gains, but the 
promotion of commerce and the increase of population ; and who 
are prepared to treat British trade and British merchants not on 
any specially favoured footing, but fairly, with equity and justice. 
We know from Lord Fitzmaurice’s Memoirs of Earl Granville 
that the predominant feeling to which the British Government 
of the day responded in yielding to popular clamour and recognis- 
ing King Leopold’s pretensions in Central Africa, was that it 
‘afforded the only hope of preventing a practical monopoly of the 
interior of Africa being obtained by France.’* Freedom for trade 
and the rights of the natives were the two objectives which the 
British plenipotentiaries at the Berlin Conference of 1884 aimed 
throughout the negotiations at securing. We know what the 
upshot was! We know that when in 1892 King Leopold by a 
stroke of the pen closed the entire Congo to trade, British 
diplomacy did not lift a finger to prevent him. We know that 
when pressed, later on and upon two occasions, by Germany to 
take combined action to force respect for treaty rights upon the 
sovereign of the Congo State, British diplomacy turned a deaf 
ear. We know that in the years that followed, although backed 
by overwhelming popular support (for which it had asked in order 
to justify something more decisive than verbal protests, con- 
temptuously disregarded), British diplomacy was unable to vindi- 
cate either the moral obligations or the commercial rights of the 
nation. We know that British diplomacy allowed Belgium to 
annex the Congo under an arrangement which was avowedly 
designed to perpetuate for several years the same policy; that 
even now, three years after annexation, the embargo laid upon 
trade in the Congo State has not been wholly removed ; that even 
in such parts of the Congo where it has been removed—the main 
part—the Belgian Government has expressly, and by royal decree, 
stated that the reform must not be regarded as an admission that 
the native communities have any right to dispose of the fruits of 
their soil or product of their labour, but as merely a ‘ concession,’ 
and a revocable one to boot! 

7 The Life of Lord Granville, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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And what of French and German policy in the Cameroons 
and French Congo respectively? While Germany, the enemy, 
the international highwayman, the Power which seeks to destroy 
and hamper British’ trade, has welcomed our merchants, pro- 
tected our trade, extended to our commercial representatives every 
courtesy and facility in the transaction of their business, encour- 
aged their enterprise, and generally assisted them; what has 
been the attitude of France, our ally, at the disposal of whose 
colonial enterprises we place, it seems, our diplomacy and, if 
need be in the ultimate resort, our sea-power? From four-fifths 
of the vast French Congo international trade is utterly excluded. 
Tt has been covered with monopolies contrary to the Berlin Act— 
in flagrant violation of that Act, indeed; and British merchants, 
long established within it, have been treated with @ conturhely and 
an injustice which forty years ago no British Government would 
have tolerated foras many days. British interests, far from being 
jeopardised, will be served by any re-arrangement of frontiers 
which leaves Germany with a larger share of Equatorial Africa 
than she possesses at present, and there is not a British Chamber of 
Commerce in England that is not aware of it. The truth of the 
matter is that Germany’s interest in these undeveloped portions 


* of the world’s surface is identical with our own. It is the interest 


of the open door, and among all the fatuities which characterise 
this estrangement between two great commercial nations there 
is none more self-evident than this. Ask any British commercial 
man whether he would prefer to carry on his business in Morocco 
under the German or under the French flag! No case can be 
cited where Germany has placed obstacles in the way of British 
trade in Africa. We desire to keep on good terms with the 
French, as we do with every nation. We share with the French 
great traditions of liberty. But do not let us be blind to the 
national interest when a clear case of where the national interest 
really lies comes up before us. 

If the nation would only shake itself free for a moment from 
the obsession which has laid hold upon it, and take to thinking 
for itself instead of letting a diplomacy—out of touch alike with 
the nation’s commercial life as with the deeper wells of national 
feeling—and a handful of able writers do its thinking for it, it 
could not fail to modify very considerably its present estimate of 
German aims and German policy. Averting its gaze from the 
jingoes on the banks of the Spree and the jingoes on the banks 
of the Thames, it would realise that the prime essentiality of 
German national growth is not colonies of German-speaking 
peoples overseas, but elbow-room for industrial expansion— 
industrial expansion necessitating free markets. It would realise 
that Germany is bound to fight for free markets even as England 
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used to do, and that Germany will be right in so doing if they 
are denied her, even as England was right. It would realise that 
Germany is compelled to view with anger and anxiety every fresh 
acquisition of undeveloped territory by a Power which seeks to 
convert every part of the habitable globe where its flag flies into 
privileged preserves for its own commerce and finance. It would 
realise that the true explanation of Germany’s shipbuilding 
programme is to be sought in her fear lest this free development 
of her industrial agencies all over the world, in open competition 
with other nations, is in itself regarded by Great Britain as a 
menace which must be conjured by violence at the psychological 
moment. And appreciating this sentiment, yet knowing that 
such of its citizens as may entertain these insane views are sq 
few in number as to be utterly insignificant, the nation would 
deliberately, quietly set itself to remove misapprehension ; make 
up its mind to show beyond possibility of doubt that it regards 
the increasing spread of German industries as a menace only in 
the sense of demonstrating the need for renewed activities of its 
own in a field of honourable economic rivalry. Strong in that 
resolve, the nation would enter resolutely, and compel its diplo- 
matists to follow, the path which should rid the world of a tyranny 
of error which disturbs its slumbers and haunts its waking hours. 

As for the entente with France, the surest way to destroy its 


power for good, and ultimately to raise from the ashes of generous 
hopes encompassing its birth a legacy of enduring bitterness 
between the very peoples it was designed to bring together, would 
be for those peoples to allow it to be converted by a faction in 
England and a faction in France into an instrument of aggression. 


E. D. Moret. 
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WHAT DO LIBERALS MEAN BY HOUSE 
OF LORDS’ REFORM? 


THE Parliament Bill is now law. The proposal to limit the veto 
of the Upper Chamber, affirmed by the House of Commons in 
1907, endorsed at two successive Elections in 1910, and carried 
through the Lower House with unbroken majorities this year, 
has passed the Lords and received the Royal Assent. The 
leaders of the Conservative party, realising that the country was 
against them, have bowed to a decision which they could not 
prevent. ‘The more extreme opponents of the Bill have registered 
a protest, directed perhaps against their own leaders as much as 
against the other side, and interesting from the groups which it 
combined and the names associated with it. But they have 
found it difficult to fight for a House which has unanimously 
declared itself unfitted to continue in its present form; and, 
while they include some active and articulate voices, they have 
not yet shown that they have any serious hold upon the country, 
or any serious wish to test the country’s feeling on the point. 
Indeed, the one significant feature of the last two General Elec- 
tions, and of every bye-election during the current year, has 
been the determination’ of Conservative candidates to fight, 
apparently, on any issue—Tariff Reform, Home Rule, the Insur- 
ance Bill, or any other—rather than defend the claims put forward 
by the House of Lords. Very few Conservative candidates and few 
responsible Conservative leaders are at this moment prepared 
to go to the electors with a demand for the repeal of the Parlia- 
ment Act. The utmost they hope is to return to power upon 
some other issue,and to use their victory—on the plea of devising 
a more efficient Second Chamber—to re-establish their control 
over Lords and Commons alike. And it is this possibility which 
renders it important for the Liberal party to make up its mind 
on the difficult question of House of Lords’ reform. 

Few critics, looking back on the struggle now concluded, will 
deny that, whatever Conservatives may think of their own 
leaders, the Liberals at any rate have been very finely led. After 
the Election of January 1910 there was an obvious moment of 
perplexity in the Liberal ranks. The policy of limiting the 
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veto of the Lords had been adopted after full consideration by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government, accepted by an 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons, and re-affirmed 
on the eve of the Election, in measured and authoritative 
language, by a leader who spoke with his Cabinet round him, 
and who never spoke obscurely yet. But immediately after the 
Election there was a movement, associated, it seemed, with 
voices which no Liberals could disregard, in favour of varying 
the issue, of throwing the whole problem into the melting-pot 
again, and of substituting for the policy of limiting the veto a 
wholly different policy of House of Lords’ reform. This was 
a large and bold proposal, startling in its thoroughness and in 
the completeness of its breach with English custom, nothing less 
than the root-and-branch destruction of the House of Lords, and 
the creation in its place of an elective Chamber, whose form and 
functions were still to be defined. To many Liberals this new 
proposal, though interesting and attractive in itself, seemed to 
complicate and to confuse an issue which they regarded as already 
settled. To some it seemed that to drop the veto proposals, just 
after the party and the country had pronounced in their favour, 
would be a confession of instability of judgment which no 
Government could make without loss of credit; that to come 
forward with new and sweeping proposals for the abolition of 
the Lords and the creation of a brand-new Senate, involved 
innumerable difficulties and endless chances of obstruction and 
delay ; that the two policies, though not irreconcilable, were in 
their nature totally distinct; and that, while the limitation of 
the veto was in its essence a plan to restrict the powers of the 
Lords and to secure the rights of the Commons, House of 
Lords’ reform might easily become a method of securing the 
rights of the Lords and of restricting the powers of the Commons. 
The Conservative leaders of course saw their opportunity and 
took it. They became ardent advocates of House of Lords’ 
reform—meaning by that something wholly different from the 
ideals of Liberal reformers. They discovered in that cry a hope- 
ful prospect of hoisting the Liberals with their own petard, and 
of strengthening the Upper Chamber with an admixture of 
representative elements, which would enable it to hold the 
Radicals at bay and to encroach still further on the House of 
Commons. For a moment some followers of the Government 
were puzzled, and were tempted to listen to this dangerous 
appeal. And but for the staunchness of Radical opinion, and the 
clear wisdom of the Liberal leader, it is conceivable that the 
majority in Parliament might have lost the fruits of their victory 
and have found their plans embarrassed, if not wrecked. 

The history of the months which followed is the history of 
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the statesmanship which settled these unsettled counsels, and 
which reunited Liberals on the policy of limiting the veto of the 
Peers, with the understanding that, when that was accom- 
plished, they should consider further the problem of House of 
Lords’ reform. The humour of the Conservative party has repre. 
sented this result as due to the influence of Mr. Redmond. Tt 
was really due to the strong feeling among Liberals of all shades of 
opinion that House of Lords’ reform could wait, but that they 
could not justly or reasonably wait to restore the predominance 
of the House of Commons, threatened by the recent action of 
the Peers as it had never been threatened since 1832. They 
believed that the action of the Lords since 1906 showed a new 
and startling intention to break through the constitutional prac- 
tice of many years, and to establish a control over the legislation 
of the Commons such as no responsible Conservative leader had 
ventured to claim for two generations. They felt that their first 
task must be to dispose of these pretensions, to limit by statute, 
if need be, powers still capable of grave abuse, and to end for 
ever a system under which a Conservative minority, however 
decisively beaten in the country, could always, through its hold 
upon the Upper House, destroy Liberal legislation, defy Liberal 
Governments, and dissolve at pleasure a Liberal House of 
Commons. It is surely one of the puzzles of politics that any 
fair-minded Conservative should think it possible for Liberals 
with a large majority behind them to acquiesce in such a state 
of things. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the Parliament 
Act. The charge of revolution brought against it has left the 
electors unconcerned. The cry that it introduces Single Chamber 
government has no terrors for a country long accustomed to 
see a Single Chamber appoint its executive, govern its Empire, 
rule its finances, and decide the most momentous issues of 
Imperial policy without restraint. The theory that a majority 
of the House of Commons, which can settle all these questions 
uncontrolled, cannot be trusted to deal with domestic legislation 
unless subjected to severe checks and restrictions, provokes a 
smile when maintained by a party which for sixteen or seven- 
teen years out of the last five-and-twenty has treated the decisions 
of such a majority as conclusive without any checks or restric- 
tions at all, and which, when in office, never hesitates to accept 
that system as a settled part of our constitutional practice. One 
has only to state this contention plainly to see how untenable 
it is. In effect it amounts to this. ‘Checks and restrictions 
on the House of Commons are essential, provided they operate 
against one side alone. We never allow any restrictions on it 
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when we command a majority there. But when our opponents 
secure @ majority, we claim to baffle and restrict it as we please.’ 
To the great mass of onlookers the Parliament Act, I think, 
appears to be a fair and moderate attempt to put an end to argu- 
ments like that, and to give to the Liberal party, when the 
country has declared in its favour, something like the same 
chances as the Conservatives have long enjoyed of carrying their 
proposals into law ; while the fact that Liberal measures will still 
be subjected to severe revision , from which Conservative measures 
will be free, does not seem to the man in the street to indicate 
a tyrannous or subversive temper. No one in these days, even 
among the Peers themselves, has a good word to say for the 
House of Lords. And the electors can hardly be expected to 
lament the restriction of powers which their possessors pro- 
nounce themselves ill-fitted to possess and have shown themselves 
unwilling to defend. 

One criticism, however, has been brought against the Act 
which would be serious if it were well grounded. On the faith 
of a preamble, which is one of the curiosities of Cabinet govern- 
ment, it has been plausibly suggested by the Opposition that 
the Parliament Act is only a temporary measure, intended to 
operate until Home Rule and certain other proposals have been 
carried into law, and then to be replaced by a fresh Act creating 
a totally new Second Chamber, and imposing checks on the 
House of Commons from which, for the moment, its legislation 
will be free. The vagueness left on this point by the debates 
in Parliament was the one weak spot in the Government's 
armour. But it is impossible to read the speeches of Ministers 
either in Parliament or in the country without realising that 
there is no foundation for what, if true, would be a damaging 
charge. The Parliament Act is no temporary makeshift. It 
cannot be defended on that footing. It was not to secure a 
temporary makeshift that the Liberals fought and won two 
Elections in a single year. It has been passed to assure once 
for all the rights of the House of Commons, and to limit 
once for all the veto which any Second Chamber in this country 
may possess. It is not only Mr. Churchill who has laid it down 
emphatically that ‘the absolute veto of the House of Lords shall 
now cease and determine for ever.’ Sir Edward Grey declared, in 
December 1909, for a Second Chamber with proper powers of 
revision, but he was not willing to give it the power ‘ of forcing 
on a dissolution.’ And the Prime Minister, on this question per- 
haps in a special degree the most representative voice in his party, 
has more than once made it abundantly clear that he regards 
the powers of revision, amendment, fuller deliberation, and delay, 
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assigned to the Upper House by the Parliament Act, as the fune- 
tions ‘ which are really appropriate to a Second Chamber in a 
democratic State.’ The absolute veto must go. The power of 
compelling dissolutions must go also. 


‘A properly constituted Second Chamber,’ he said at Manchester last 
May, ‘may and must in a democratic country bea useful institution, 
because it gives opportunities, not for overruling the representative body, 
not for competing with it, as though it possessed the same degree or 
anything like the same degree of authority, not as though it were in any 
sense a co-ordinate institution, but because it gives opportunities in the 
course of legislation for revision, for consultation, and, in cases of necessity, 
for delay. And when I say that we require, and shall require even when 
the Parliament Bill is passed into law, a Second Chamber and a reformed 
Second Chamber, I say we shall need it, first of all, to secure that those 
functions which I have just enumerated are properly performed, and next, 
we shall need it still more to secure, when you have got a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons, something in the nature of fair play 
and an equal chance.’ 


Whatever House of Lords’ reform may come to mean, or 
whatever Second Chamber the future may evolve, it is clear that 
Liberals can be no parties to undoing the work of the Parliament 
Act, to assigning to any new Chamber more than a subordinate 
and secondary place, or to lessening that predominance of the 
House of Commons which has long been founded in constitutional 
custom, and which has now finally been assured to it by law. 
But if the subordination of the Second Chamber be a principle 
definitely settled, another question far less important but far 
more difficult remains. Is a new or a reconstructed Second 
Chamber needed? And, if so, what is its nature and its compo- 
sition to be? The majority of democrats would probably prefer, 
now that the Parliament Bill is carried and something like fair- 
play for progressive legislation secured, to devote the limited 
time of Parliament to the many urgent problems before it, rather 
than to spend it in discussing constitutional problems more 
likely to divide than to unite opinion. But the Cabinet has under- 
taken to propose some changes in the constitution of the Upper 
House, and such changes are undoubtedly needed to make its 
revising powers more impartial and efficient than they are to-day. 
The choice of alternatives is simple. There are in substance 
only two—mending or ending, evolution or substitution, some 
modification of the existing House of Lords or the creation of a 
wholly new Chamber in ‘its place. The Prime Minister, besides 
defining the purposes for which a Second Chamber is required, 
has laid it down that it must be small, that it must not be pre- 
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dominantly one-sided, that it must not claim anything like com- 
peting authority with the House of Commons, and that it must 
not rest on an hereditary basis. The last condition could, 
no doubt, be modified, if the existing House of Lords were 
taken as in any way the foundation of the new. But the 
preamble to the Parliament Act appears to contemplate 
the abolition of the existing House of Lords altogether, 
and the creation ‘on a popular basis’ of a brand-new Chamber 
in its place. That means, presumably, some kind of elective 
Senate. That is clearly one of the alternatives which the Liberal 

y has to consider; and its members may loyally ask them- 
selves if that particular expedient is, under existing conditions, 
the best suited to satisfy English feeling and to complete the 
work of the Parliament Act. 

Were there no such thing as English history, and no such 
body as the House of Commons, and were we all as free as the 
men of 1789 to give play to our fancy in building Constitutions, 
we could probably devise a series of admirable elective Chambers, 
and perhaps escape the experience of our neighbours in seeing 
them one and all quickly disappear. Some greatly respected mem- 
bers of the Conservative party have unconsciously borrowed from 
the Terrorists of 1793 the idea of replacing representative govern- 
ment by a new system under which every elector is to give a vote 
on every important law—a system which the Jacobins had no 
sooner adopted than they suspended it as impossible to work; 
and many Conservatives are advocating the creation of a strong 
elective Senate, which would mean the destruction of the House 
of Lords. But legislators in this country do not start with a 
clean slate. We have here a representative Chamber in existence 
which in centuries of slow development has acquired exceptional 
and extraordinary powers, with the happiest results for English 
freedom. ‘Those powers it is far too late for any man who trusts 
democracy to take away. Parallels drawn from other countries 
are of little value to us, because, apart from the fact that most 
modern bi-cameral systems are largely imperfect adaptations of 
our own, no other country possesses a First Chamber approaching 
ours in authority or independence. Where you have got a British 
House of Commons you cannot set up anything resembling an 
American Senate at its side. ‘T'wo co-ordinate assemblies will 
not work. No Liberal Government will propose them: the 
Prime Minister’s declarations are clear upon that point. We have 
no room in this country for what is generally called a ‘ strong’ 
Second Chamber, to control the First. We do not need a power- 
ful, popular Senate—in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, ‘a second ‘and 
rival House of Commons ’—resting on the same foundations, 
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marked by the same characteristics, challenging of necessity the 
predominance of its rival, and always tempted to try conclusions 
with it. A strong Second Chamber in this sense inevitably means 
a weakened House of Commons; and to weaken the House of 
Commons, though the avowed aim of our opponents, can never 
be the aim of the Liberal party. 

But if that be admitted, if it is clear that, for our purposes of 
revision and delay, we do not want a commanding Upper Chamber 
making a broad, popular appeal, is it not possibly a mistake to 
lay so much stress on its elective qualifications? Are not heroic 
measures out of place? We want in our Upper House experience, 
efficiency, a certain element of permanence and independence, 
possibly even a certain aloofness from the immediate heats of 
party feeling. We want a House with a different origin and differ- 
ent characteristics from the House of Commons, unless it is to 
be a rival to it. We want men willing to do subordinate but 
useful and valuable work, without an eye upon electioneering. 
Is it so certain that for this purpose an elective body is necessarily 
the best? I do not know if the Government have contemplated 
any special form of election for the new Senate proposed. The 
Unionist leaders in their model Reform Bill—surely the strangest 
measure ever recommended by a Conservative party—suggested 
a combination of elective and hereditary claims, including a 
process by which some members of the Lords were to be elected 
by members of the Commons. Others have suggested a system 
of election by County Councils—Peers elected by Town Coun- 
cillors would certainly carry no dangerous prestige. Others again 
have suggested other forms of double election, the kind of consti- 
tutional expedient from which hitherto we have been fortunately 
free. But it is unlikely that a Liberal Government, if it ulti- 
mately decides on an elective Senate, would propose anything 
but a system of simple and direct election. For a small House 
that means very large constituencies, and very large constituencies 
mean very large expense. Few Liberals would welcome any in- 
crease in the power of money, which is already an evil in our elec- 
toral system. The substitution of a plutocracy for an aristocracy 
is not necessarily of advantage to the State. Would a Chamber 
chosen on that basis carry more weight, or have more moral forée 
behind it, than the present House of Lords? It would lack most 
of the elements which give that House prestige to-day. It would 
be the first example in English history of a brand-new Legislative 
Chamber, without any roots in custom or tradition or in the affec- 
tions of the English people; for Cromwell’s experiment was at 
least an attempt to build upon the old foundations, to maintain 
forms which the nation understood. In proportion as this new 
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Chamber was really popular and representative, it might be peri- 
lous to the rights of the House of Commons; and in proportion 
as it failed to be either, its creation would be without excuse. It 
is open to doubt whether, when elected, it would be specially 
well suited for the functions which Liberals wish it to discharge. 
And in order to create it we should have to destroy wholesale, 
in a manner never before attempted in this country, a House 
which, shorn of its excessive powers, is no longer a menace to 
popular progress, and which, with its undoubted claims of dignity 
and service, and its remote but imperishable story, is still the 
most ancient and splendid of the historic assemblies of the world. 

These are conservative considerations which even Liberals 
may entertain. Lord Morley’s strongest criticism on the propo- 
sals of Lord Lansdowne was that ‘ they do what it was not neces- 
sary to do at all in my view—they destroy the House of Lords.’ 
But admitting that we do undertake the task of creating a popular, 
elective Senate, to correct those faults of hastiness and impulsive- 
ness in the House of Commons which popular election is supposed 
to give, what prospect is there of carrying such a proposal into 
law? Where is the driving-power to come from, now that the 
House of Commons has succeeded in establishing the rights 
for which it really cares? It would not be easy to carry such a 
measure through an indifferent House of Commons, and where 
in the present House of Commons is any enthusiasm for the pro- 
posal to be found? If the Peers resisted, how could such a 
measure survive two years of postponement and debate? It 
would be vain to expect any help for this scheme from the Con- 
servative party, unless the Government were prepared to confer 
on the new Senate powers of controlling the House of Com- 
mons, to which neither Ministers nor their followers could assent. 
It would be vain to expect much support from the Labour party ; 
for they view the whole scheme with frank suspicion. No speech 
more far-sighted and significant in some ways was made in the 
second-reading debate on the Parliament Bill, than the speech 
in which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald pleaded, on behalf of his col- 
leagues, for a Second Chamber with ‘a certain amount of «sthe- 
tic value,’ for a ‘ picturesque House of Lords’ with an ‘ historical | 
foundation,’ if it be the will of the nation to retain a Second 
Chamber at all. It would be rash.for any Government to propose 
& bold, revolutionary measure, of wide scope and immense possi- 
bilities, if many of those on whose support it depended distrusted 
its object, questioned its suitability for the purposes in view, and 
were profoundly indifferent to its fate. 

But if this alternative, the creation of a new, elective Senate, 
should prove on any grounds impracticable, the other alternative 
312 
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remains—to evolve from the House of Lords as it exists at pres- 
ent the small revising body that we need.. That task is legs 
heroic, but it may be easier to achieve. It is an old tradition of 
English statesmanship to secure its triumphs with the minimum 
of change, and the House of Lords of course contains already most 
of the materials that our experiment requires. It is not certain 
that it would prove so easy to abolish it as the Peers themselves 
suppose. The truth is that neither the House of Lords nor the 
hereditary principle is unpopular in this country, though the abuse 
of either is. The excessive powers claimed by the Lords and their 
intolerable pretensions lately—I am putting the Liberal view— 
were intensely unpopular with the electors, and roused a depth 
and bitterness of feeling which many Conservatives hardly real- 
ised, and which, if it were ever attempted to revive them, would 
show itself with overwhelming force. But, once these preten- 
sions have been disposed of, the Lords as an institution, and still 
more the Lords as individuals, are not unpopular at all. Weare a 
historical people. Other things being equal, we would always 
rather adapt an old institution than create a new ; and the heredi- 
tary principle, when not abused for unfair purposes, is one of the 
most prevalent and popular in English life. It dominates our 
law. Itis the basis of the throne. It is one of the strongest influ- 
ences in the House of Commons. In the constituencies, in the 
Services, in every calling and department of activity, it has enor- 
mous weight. It is bound up with English custom. It is strangely 
dear to English human nature. It has given us, by the chances 
of our history, the most interesting and unwieldy Upper House 
that we could have, an assembly wholly unfitted to control the 
electors or to govern the Commons, but full of materials which, if 
wisely used and sifted, might yet be of great value to the Parlia- 
mentary machine. For the purposes of our revising Chamber 
we want a small assembly of men of standing and prestige, ac- 
customed to affairs in Parliament, in local work, or in the public 
service, able, high-minded, independent, not directly swayed by 
popular pressure, but so versed in the practice of administration 
as to be sensitive to what opinion is. To such an assembly it 
would be impossible in a democratic State to give the power of 
dissolving the Commons, or of destroying their legislation. But 
there is nothing to be said against giving it the largest powers of 
counsel and revision, power to ask for conferences which might 
be very useful, to bargain for amendments, to insist upon delays, 
to tender persistently to the representative assembly advice which 
from its independence it would be difficult to refuse. Where 
could one find a better nucleus for such a body than on the 
two. front Benches of the House of Lords? The ‘ backwoods- 
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men,’ it is true, would have to go, and happily they seem to 
have no doubt upon that point. The partisan character of the 
House would have to go too. But all that is best known to the 
public and most respected in it might remain, holding by a 
better tenure and doing better work. The object would be simply 
to ‘evolve ’ a reformed House of Lords out of the existing Cham- 
ber, by using all that is most useful in it, by boldly eliminating 
all that is useless, and by adding what is wanting from outside. 

It is not for irresponsible politicians to suggest detailed 
methods by which this might be done. But if a simple Bill could 
be passed by the present Administration, first, limiting the right 
of voting (not necessarily the right of attendance) to such Peers 
as were summoned by the Crown for life to act and vote as Lords 
of Parliament, and, secondly, empowering the Crown to add to 
them a certain number of Life-Peers, an Upper House with many 
admirable qualities would be assured. The Peers selected from 
the existing House would be its ablest members, nominated by 
the Crown but chosen by consultation between the party leaders, 
and of course making ample provision for the representation of 
the Conservative party. The Conservatives would be in a position 
to insist on this, and to secure the clearest guarantees from .a 
Liberal Government. They might well claim, in consideration 
of their numbers, a large majority of the selected Peers. If they 
preferred to have them elected by the House, as Lord Lansdowne 
suggested, there would be no insuperable objection to that plan. 
But if both sides agreed on the representation to be given to each, 
a summons from the Crown would be more in accordance with 
English custom than any new-fangled scheme of election. All 
the more eminent Peers would receive such a summons, and 
most of those who would cease to be summoned have already 
acquiesced in the propriety of such a course. The Life-Peers 
added, while predominantly Liberal, should represent all shades 
of interest and opinion, and should help to balance and minimise 
the preponderance of party feeling. The numbers of each class 
should be fixed by statute, and could probably be settled without 
much dispute. Lord Lansdowne’s scheme contemplated 100 Peers 
of the old order, 100 Peers appointed by the Crown, 120 Peers 
elected from outside, and a certain number of independent or 
ex-Officio Peers—Princes of the blood, Bishops and Law Lords. If 
the 120 elected Peers were eliminated, no one would greatly mourn 
them, and the numbers left would form an adequate House. 
Indeed, now that the powers of the House are definitely limited, 
Liberals might well agree to a larger proportion of hereditary Peers 
and a smaller proportion of Life-Peers : 120 Peers of the old order 
and 80 Life-Peers might be a better division ; 150 Peers of the 
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old order and 50 Life-Peers would give a still larger representa- 
tion to the Conservative party. The numbers ultimately chosen 
would be a fair subject for bargain and negotiation—in which the 
Conservative party could press their claims with effect—and 
would probably give us a House with a small Conservative 
majority, where party ties would not be too rigid, and where a 
good deal of influence would lie with the independent members. 
The old House would go on, with its forms unchanged, its prestige 
undiminished, its character enhanced; but its weaknesses and 
its encumbrances, and its dead weight of party prejudice would 
be cut away. A seat in the Lords would be due primarily to 
service or to merit and not to inheritance or rank or wealth. The 
power of creating hereditary Peerages would continue as at pres- 
ent, but they would not carry legislative rights. The power 
of creating Life-Peers would be limited to the number fixed by 
statute. No English Prime Minister would abuse it. And Life- 
Peers nominated by a popular leader, himself the nominee of the 
House of Commons, would probably prove to be as representative 
and as acceptable to democracy as any nominated by new schemes 
of election. Vacancies in each class would be filled by the Crown 
as they occurred, on the nomination of the Minister of the day. 
No doubt the temper of the House would be Conservative : but 
there ought to be no excessive partisanship, no overwhelming 
preponderance of illiberal opinion. And a Conservative majority 
in the revising Chamber would not be open to the same objection, 
now that its functions are settled and restrained. 

It may indeed be argued that for such a measure there would 
be no more enthusiasm in the House of Commons or the country 
than there would be for an elective Senate. And that is perfectly 
true. But the fact is that there is no enthusiasm, no strong popu- 
lar backing, to be expected in the Liberal ranks for any legisla- 
tion on the subject. Democracy is not greatly interested in any 
schemes for Second Chambers, provided that it can ultimately 
get its measures through. The simplest proposal we can submit 
to it for rendering the revising body efficient and impartial would 
probably stand the best chance of success. A small measure, adap- 
ting the House of Lords for this purpose, would be open, I believe, 
to less objection than a large measure abolishing the Lords, as we 
know them, and creating a new, elective Chamber with powers 
and pretensions both dangerous and unknown. A short Bill is 
obviously easier to pass than a long one—a consideration doubly 
important when there is no great driving-force behind. It would 
fairly redeem the Government's pledges. It could be passed 
through Parliament by the present Administration with com- 
paratively little expenditure of time. It is the most natural 
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method of completing the work of the Parliament Act. And even 
in days when the spirit of Conservatism has ceased to have any 
meaning for Conservatives, and has taken refuge with Radicals 
and Labour leaders, it may to many Englishmen be a recommend- 
ation that some such unambitious method of solving the problem 
would avoid all violent breaches with the past and use the ancient 
forms to steady the advance of freedom. 
C. E. Maurer, 
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EAST AND WEST: 
A STUDY OF DIFFERENCES 


THOSE who have spent an April—as one April at least should be 
spent—where the olive-clad hills of Corfu rise in silver-green 
foliage from a sea of silver-blue, have close at hand a striking 
illustration of the differences that divide 'the East from the West. 
Across the narrow straits that lie between them and the mainland 
towers the mountain chain of Albania, rising into snow-fields 
above the sparkling sea-line—a bri'liant drop-scene, as it were, 
through which one passes from the manners of Europe to those 
of Asia. In an hour or two one may cross into Turkish territory 
and wonder at the causes which hold fast-bound in poverty and 
squalor places which in reason should be comfortable and progres- 
sive. The contrast is all the more striking since modern Greece 
stands by no means in the van of European progress. The 
Corfiotes can pass their time easily in idleness: they are 
exceedingly poor : they are very superstitious, and they take little 
thought for the drainage of their streets. Yet amongst them one 
is in Europe. There are roads, schools, and hospitals. Trade 
is fostered by an efficient harbour service. Western standards 
of comfort and display are accepted as desirable. The meanest 
householder endeavours to present himself, his children, and his 
house in decency to the world; and of evenings, emerging from 
poor little houses, and stepping delicately over the abominations 
of the street drains, you may see fashionably dressed young 
women set out for their stroll along the esplanade. Across the 
straits one is in a different atmosphere. Valona, possessing the 
finest harbour on the southern Adriatic, Durazzo (Dyrrhachium), 
with its distinguished memories of classical days, are but mean 
little Oriental bazaars, their shops untidy, open-fronted, tin-roofed 
shanties, their streets impossible for wheeled traffic, their wharves 
grass-grown, and well-nigh deserted. They are as Athens was 
before she was set free from Oriental fetters. Everywhere there 
is apparent the disregard of comfort and of neatness which 
characterises the East. What is the cause of this surprising 
indifference to the ideals of Europe? Clearly nothing that is 
peculiar to the coast-line of Albania. At Constantinople itself, at 
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Damascus—and, save in so far as the Government intervenes, at 
Caleutta—the conditions of life are essentially similar. 

The West is Christian, and one is tempted to conclude that it 
owes to Christianity its solicitude for material well-being. Cross 
from Albania into Christian Montenegro, and you will find a 
notable change. The country is surely one of the bleakest in 
which mankind has ever striven to find a livelihood—a wilderness 
of naked limestone mountains, pitted here and there by little 
oases of cultivation which have in great measure been won by 
actually excavating the rock. The people are exceedingly poor. 
Yet in all their poverty they appreciate European standards of 
comfort and neatness, and make such endeavours as they can to 
conform to them. If they are still behind their neighbours in 
Dalmatia it is from lack of means, not of will. Crossing the border 
between Islam and Christianity, we pass from an Eastern to a 
Western environment. Must not Christianity be the cause of the 
difference? In truth this cannot be. There is nothing in the 
teaching of the Gospels, or of the Church, that urges the 
importance of industry and enterprise in the accumulation of com- 
forts. The sayings of Our Lord tend indeed entirely the other 
way, and the highest ideals of the Roman Church have for 
centuries been represented by the celibate monk, not the man of 
business. In no Oriental teaching is 'the worthlessness of this 
life’s consolations insisted upon more strongly than in texts that 
are set before Christians from childhood upwards. And there is a 
more practical argument, drawn not from the nature of things, 
but from their actual course. Christian communities that are 
Oriental by birth have no higher standard of comfort than the 
non-Christian people around them: the Copts of Egypt, the 
Nestorians of India, have exhibited no specialities in material 
progress. The Montenegrins copy the fashions of Europe not 
because they are Christian, but because they feel that, as 
Christians, they belong to the family of Europe. Whatever it be 
that makes the West strive to be clean and comfortable while the 
East is contented in shiftless squalor, it is certainly not to be 
discovered in their religious environment. 

The difference, it is clear, lies very deep, and must represent a 
fundamental difference in the conception of what makes life worth 
having. The East and the West both desire happiness. But 
they differ in their notions of ‘the circumstances which conduce 
to it. We associate happiness with material well-being, and 
endeavour, successfully or unsuccessfully, to attain it by the 
accumulation of possessions, and the gratification of physical, 
intellectual, and artistic tastes. The Oriental looks for happiness 
in the mind rather than in the body, and believes that the highest 
satisfaction which man can hope to attain is derived from the 
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gratification of feelings of personal dignity. He holds, in fact, 
that life’s greatest joy is to feel oneself respected and admired : 
in his opinion this surpasses the pleasures that are given either 
by wealth or by excitement. He is not, of course, peculiar in 
appreciating the esteem of others. The love of approbation, of 
admiration, is by no means limited to human nature in the 
East : it is common to all men, and is probably shared by ‘them 
with the higher gregarious animals. Which of us will not admit 
the electrifying thrill of social success, or is not soothed by the 
balm ‘that is shed by the confidence, the respect, or the love of 
others? Indeed, this feeling lies at the root of aspirations to 
which modern democratic society owes some of its most successful 
politicians. But, in the West, this craving for repute, though 
contributing to the mainspring of human action, is linked with 
other desires, and becomes of subsidiary importance. We desire 
comfort : we appreciate the refinements of luxury and the charm 
of excitement. To this complication of aim we owe the compli- 
cated nature of modern civilisation. In the East life is simpler 
because its ambitions are simpler. Man is satisfied with himself, 
if he can keep himself in dignity and in honour : possessing these, 
he rates but lightly the possessions and pleasures which the world 
can offer him. 

Lord Mayo is said to have acutely observed ‘that India was 
ruined by izzat, insdf, and ikbdl—that is to say, by a craving for 
dignity, for justice, and for patronage. An Indian has more confi- 
dence in the assistance of a patron than in any efforts of his own, 
and thankfully accepts the position of clientship: in litigating 
for what appears to be justice he will spend his last rupee ; but his 
most notable characteristic is his solicitude for his dignity. In 
India the word ‘izzat’ is in every mouth. Compared with his 
dignity, 'to an Indian nothing is of account: a personal slight 
which to us appears trifling is reckoned on all sides as a most 
serious injury: it will breed life-long enmity: it will break 
up the most zealous associations : it commonly lies in the back- 
ground of criminal accusations. To an Oriental the dignity 
of man appears to be as precious as the chastity of woman. 
There are few things which rank beside it. Indian princes may 
listen unmoved to arguments in favour of improving their adminis- 
tration : but are seldom unconvinced by the offer of an increase 
in the number of guns with which they are entitled to be saluted. 
The preservation of dignity is almost the chief object of life. 
Manners must be courtly and reserved: gait must be slow and 
restrained : violent games have till quite recently been condemned 
as undignified, unless they are connected with martial exercises 
or hunting. Respect that is due to oneself must be carefully 
rendered when due to others. ‘Travelling by night, on one 
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oeéasion, I had two Indian gentlemen as my companions in the 
railway carriage. There were but three sleeping-berths, and 
when they entered my office-box was upon one of them. I took 
it off and set it on the floor. The gentleman for whom I made 
yoom energetically protested : there was ample room for himself 
and for the box. I insisted. But as soon as he believed I was 
asleep, he got up, replaced the box, and lay, crouching uncom- 
fortably, in the space it left for him. This scrupulous regard for 
feelings, whether of oneself or of others, capable though it be of 
such eccentric exaggeration, has rendered Oriental manners a 
pattern for mankind. 

In the East service must be left to servants. A nobleman 
carrying his own handbag is almost unthinkable. Englishmen 
who are resident in India cannot resist this infection, and, 
attended by retinues of servants, slip into domestic helplessness. 
In truth they cannot help themselves, for the servant has a dignity 
as tender as his master’s, and it will not permit him to undertake 
more than one domestic office. Dignity may be won by 
generosity, by courage, by learning, or by holiness: and, in the 
East as in the West, its pursuit has led man on to a plane high 
above his sensual inclinations. It is given by status, whether 
hereditary or in office under the Government, and State employ, 
however ill-paid, possesses attractions with which prospects 
in commerce or industry can hardly compete. But these 
avenues to honour are not open to the multitude, and the 
universal desire for respect is satisfied by the organisation of 
society in response to the prevailing sentiment. Family life 
is of the patriarchal type: a man throughout his life is lord of 
his sons and responsible for keeping them. And in India the caste 
system provides the humblest member of society with a definite 
status, and attaches him to a circle in which he feels himself of 
some account. But, from the economic point of view, the most 
important result of this habit of mind is the enormous expenditure 
it occasions in the maintenance of dependents, who live in a man’s 
house, receive food at his hands, and offer him in requital their 
morning salutations. Not merely does a householder accept 
without murmur the idle dependence of grown-up sons : he sup- 
ports sons-in-law, widowed sisters and daughters with their 
families, and even distant cousins, with no sense of grievance. 
No sooner does a man rise in the world than a host of relations 
and connexions cling to his skirts, expecting not merely patronage 
but maintenance in return for nothing but their respectful client- 
ship. All this, it may be said, illustrates the abounding charity of 
the East. True; but we may be sure that this charity would not 
be so wide and undiscriminating were there in competition with 
it the Western desire for increased comfort, and larger possessions. 
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The distinctive feature of the Oriental habit of mind is that this 
desire possesses little of the strength which it has acquired in 
Europe. The richest men live under conditions which an English 
artizan would despise. They have not learnt the convenience 
of chairs and tables, of knives and forks, or of glass and crockery : 
their food is a monotonous repetition of the simplest dishes : they 
have practically no amusements. A man with surplus income 
hoards it if he does not spend it upon others. For centuries India 
has been absorbing treasure from Europe, burying what is not 
spent upon subsistence. She banks under ground, and we may 
almost regard the country as pitted with receptacles for gold and 
silver. The only clue we obtain to the extent of these unutilised 
resources is the surprisingly large amounts which are from time 
to time extracted by dacoities. 

These remarks, it should be observed, require at the present 
day some qualification. Things are changing, and in the large 
towns at all events there is a growing appreciation of Western 
habits. But in the main it is still true that the East values 
dignity far higher than comfort. Until this feeling changes we 
cannot look for rapid industrial development. It is the consumer 
who supports the workman, not the capitalist who finances him. 

It is not so very far back, one may say, that this description 
would apply pretty nearly to Europe. This is so; but we have 
travelled very far since then. Dignity, in the Oriental sense, 
has lost its attractiveness : indeed, its assumption is held to verge 
upon the ridiculous. Men search for happiness in more practical 
directions, and desire the control of 'things rather than of other 
men’s feelings. The ideals are comfort and amusement—that 
is to say, riches—and the most general desire is to add to one’s 
possessions. In order to satisfy this desire—that is to say, to 
manufacture and sell desirable possessions—society has been 
reorganised upon an industrial basis, a revolution which has been 
assisted by the discoveries of science, and a growing appreciation 
of man’s power over Nature. In the East labour is organised 
for service : in the West for production. The ultimate effect of 
both systems is the same—the distribution of subsistence to 
members of the community—and under both systems the lowest 
class of the community receives little beyond the bare necessities 
of life. But in the East, where material possessions are not in 
great request, labour receives its remuneration more or less 
directly. In return for services, real or sentimental, men with 
means give to men without means the necessities they require. 
In the West the desire for material possessions has developed a 
highly complicated organisation in which skill and intelligence 
are rewarded not merely by the receipt of subsistence, but, so to 
speak, by the usufruct of subsistence which is ultimately to reach 
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the hands of others. The men with means—that is to say, the 
purchasers of commodities—hand over to those from whom they 
make their purchases the subsistence not only of these latter, but 
of multitudes who are connected with or subordinated to them ; 
and, in the form of further purchases, the payment filters down 
from hand to hand. Each retains so much as is needed for his own 
support and passes on the balance—by making purchases or pay- 
ments for services—until finally an irreducible balance reaches the 
lowest stratum of the community. In the West, as in the East, 
the organisation of society leaves vast numbers of people in a state 
of the narrowest poverty. But in the West a larger proportion of 
the people have the handling of subsistence which is ultimately 
destined for others, and are remunerated thereby for their skill or 
energy. An artizan, for instance, receiving 31. a week, requires, 
let us say, only half this amount for the subsistence of himself and 
his family : he passes on the balance in purchases, but is, of course, 
the richer for his purchases. An Indian and an Englishman, 
each with 1001. to spare, spend it, the one in maintaining a retinue 
of ill-paid servants, ‘the other in the purchase of furniture for 
his house. The Indian has nothing to show for his money: he 
has merely supported a number of people. The Englishman has 
gained a substantial return in the furniture. But he has accom- 
plished much more. The price of the furniture, as it gradually 
filtered down from the upholsterer, through the manufacturer, and 
his artizans, to the labourers who produced or transported the 
raw materials, has assisted to provide, not merely subsistence for 
the labourers, but an adequate remuneration for those higher up 
the scale. They have, as already stated, passed on the subsistence 
which they did not require. But they have passed it on in 
exchange for articles that they purchased with it, and are so much 
the better off by the transaction. The stream of subsistence, 
which in the East may be likened to the flowing of a number of 
small runnels, in the West falls, as it were, through a series of 
sieves. But this complicated arrangement, with the rewards that 
it offers to industrial proficiency, ultimately rests upon a fashion 
or mode of human desire—the general wish to secure comfort and 
amusement, and the general willingness to spend resources in 
acquiring them. Were a desire to purchase non-existent, vain 
would be the efforts of capital to establish manufacture. In the 
East the desire is still undeveloped : comfort, possessions, and the 
refinements of luxury are there much less attractive—and this 
appears to be the fundamental reason for the striking difference 
between East and West. 

Few general statements concerning humanity are universally 
true. As there are still in the West men who set their dignity 
before all things, so there is in the East a limited but growing 
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desire for possessions. There are, and always have been, some 
manufactures in the most backward of Oriental countries, and the 
great development of the cotton-mill industry in India during 
the past half-century proves that, in respect to dress at all events, 
the people are gaining some material ambitions. But as a general 
proposition it may still be correctly stated that the East and the 
West have different goals of happiness, and that the former sets 
small store upon that which to the latter makes life worth living, 

To assert that in the West dignity has lost its attractiveness 
is, it may be objected, altogether out of accord with the most 
prominent fact in modern social development—the growing con- 
sciousness amongst the masses of a feeling of self-respect—a 
feeling which has wrought wonders in uplifting their standard 
of conduct, and which, prompting them to demand a voice in 
the government, lies at the root of latter-day democracy. But 
this sentiment has really little in common with the Oriental’s 
solicitude for his dignity. It is in the main self-regarding, and 
depends comparatively little upon the attitude of others. Dignity, 
on the other hand, results from the impression one makes upon 
others ; and a man may be dignified when no atom of self-respect 
may justly remain to him. There is little akin between a desire 
to feel oneself as good a man as anyone else in the country, and 
a desire to impress the admiration of one’s fellows. The first of 
these desires may be experienced by the most independent of 

cs. 
The Oriental’s care for his dignity is fruitful of the most 
admirable qualities. It breeds courage, fidelity, generosity, and 
good manners. On the other hand, it besets human nature with 
some special dangers. It discourages effective exertion. Dignity 
is not to be won by manual labour, and to work with one’s hands 
is regarded as degrading. Accordingly, the whole of the educated 
intelligence of the nation directs itself, to one branch only of 
employment—the literary branch—the functions of which do not 
add to the comfort and wealth of the country. The candidates for 
literary employ become far more numerous than the opportunities 
for employing them, and numbers of young men find that their 
education has been wasted, and that they are adrift with no hopes 
or means of livelihood. It may be said that a predilection for 
clerical, as opposed to manual, work is not peculiar to the East : it 
is very evident in England, where young men will thankfully 
accept wages that an artizan would refuse, in return for the right 
to wear a black coat. Even in so new a country as Australia 
respectability counts its victims by thousands in the society of the 
towns. Human nature is, of course, very much the same all the 
world over: the differences are not essential: they are merely 
exaggerations of traits that are common to all. But the dislike of 
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manual labour is 11 the East infinitely deeper seated and more 
general than in Western countries. The intelligent artizan—the 
most typical product of Western civilisation—hardly exists. The 
pursuit of dignity, further , encourages idleness. If men are willing 
to maintain dependents whose clientship gratifies their dignity, 
persons willing to accept this position will not be lacking. To 
be dependent is to be unemployed ; and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in India is extraordinarily great, and constitutes a tre- 
mendous drain upon the resources of the country. Moreover, 
an excessive regard for dignity narrows the scope of human 
endeavour. It is undignified to be worsted in competition with 
others, and there is an inclination to shrink from competition as 
risky to one’s esteem. This is very evident in connexion with 
elections to municipal or other offices. The best men can often not 
be persuaded to stand; and, where a board is constituted partly 
of nominated and partly of elected members, to hold by nomination 
is generally preferred as the more honourable status. A further 
evil is the wasteful expenditure which is encouraged by a sensitive 
regard for one’s position. On ceremonial occasions, such as 
marriages, Orientals feel compelled to expend amounts that are 
enormous in proportion to their resources. An Indian coolie, 
earning 3d. or 4d. a day, will consider himself disgraced if he 
spends less than 3. or 4/. in marrying his daughter : higher up 
the scale expenditure upon a marriage commonly dissipates a 
whole year’s income—and even more. And this outlay, be it 
remembered, represents for the most part nothing more substantial 
than the feeding of a crowd of relatives and caste-fellows. 

But most harmful of all are the jealous feelings to which those 
who are set upon personal dignity are especially liable. Since the 
beginning of history jealousy has been a rock for the shipwreck of 
Oriental politics. It is by no means confined to the East. It 
ruined classical Greece, and has brought much trouble to modern 
Greece also. But Eastern society is pervaded and corrupted by 
it : its influence is felt everywhere, and it is the constant experi- 
ence of its strength and its results that makes so many of those 
who know India doubt whether Indians can effectively combine 
to govern themselves. It has before now completely broken up 
the Indian National Congress. The political history of Turkey 
and Persia, in their new conditions, has consisted of little more 
than the jealous animosities of rival statesmen, and the multi- 
tudes’ jealous distrust of their chosen leaders. What success 
Turkey has achieved she owes not to her Constitution but to the 
commanding abilities of one of her generals, who for a period has 
wielded almost undisputed authority. For jealousy will veil itself 
before the exceptional : indeed, it does not arise when all are 
in submission to the authority of a despot. But the resulting 
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situation is in no way democratic. And it lacks the guarantee 
of continuity which it is one of democracy’s credits to supply. 
So long as jealousy debilitates Oriental society, eating out the 
heart of co-operative effort, there can be little hope for democratic 
institutions. These, whether Cabinets or cricket teams, are 
nourished by the sacrifice of individual dignity. History, so far, 
supports the fanciful idea that jealousy increases in virulence with 
the heat of the climate. 

Oriental views of life have ‘their peculiar dangers. So also 
have the aspirations of the modern West. Each year’s discoveries 
add to our resources : our winnings from Nature are so large that 
they entirely engross us, and we are more and more inclined to 
a material view of life. Our pleasures, our interests, have 
increased enormously, and we are convinced that life is a very 
excellent thing. There is nothing of the pessimism of the East. 
Amidst present aftractions the future loses interest for us: the 
promises offered by religion are held in light esteem, and the 
obligations that it imposes are analysed out of existence. The 
most sceptical of critics will hardly deny that religion has been 
@ most useful instrument of police: when its bonds are cast off 
society may scarcely be able to control such bitter animosities as 
recently convulsed the Champagne districts of France, and 
threatened England with paralysis of railway transport. The 
more desirable it is to live, the more fearful it is to die; and 
it seems doubtful whether Europeans in future will face death 
upon the battle-field with the courage of their ancestors. They 
will have too much to lose, especially if they are town-bred. These 
tendencies, it will be said, all make for the blessings of peace. 
This is true, if death becomes equally fearful to all the nations 
of Europe. It is perhaps fanciful to think that Asia may give 
birth to an aggressive danger for Western civilisation. But 
Europe has interests in Asia which she wishes to maintain. She 
can maintain them only by courage and self-denial. These alone 
give strength to her fingers. And within the borders of Europe 
an army is growing up which is already a menace to the eastern- 
most members of her family. The soldiers of Turkey measure 
life by the standards of Asia; and Christian armies may learn 
before long the strength of an adversary to whom death is not 
appalling. It is fortunate for Italy that her descent upon Tripoli 
did not bring her to death-grips with such antagonists, and that 
her soldiers were protected from them by the sea. 

How far, and how soon, is the East likely to change and accept 
the material ideas of Europe in place of its own? This opens 
a discussion of wide proportions, and space but remains for a few 
reflections. The material tastes of Europe are the result of 
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change : in former days comfort was appreciated as little as it is 
to-day in Asia. A social ideal of Aristotle’s was a man so sensitive 
in his pride that he would give but not receive, so as to be 
beholden to nobody. An Oriental would to-day accept this ideal : 
but it is very far from the figure which now attracts the eyes of 
the West—the pushing, self-advertising man of business. If 
Europe has changed, Asia may change also. The Japanese 
have apparently commenced their metamorphosis. They measure 
their successes in terms of commerce and industry as well 
as of war. But it seems doubtful whether the mass of the 
people regard material comfort as outweighing sentiment. They 
showed no sign of this during the struggle with Russia. And 
there is very little affinity between the government which they 
approve and the democratic ideals of European nations. In India, 
Persia, and Turkey, the material advantages of European civilisa- 
tion are becoming widely known and appreciated. But there is 
an uncomfortable feeling that an Oriental cannot copy Christian 
people in clothes or in habits without disclaiming his religion and 
dishonouring his past: and this contest between desire for the 
new and affection for the old has given a peculiar feature 'to Indian 
unrest—a really sincere appreciation of modern methods being 
accompanied by demonstrative attempts to revive archaic pre- 
judices. In Constantinople, Teheran, and Calcutta, you will find 
numbers of men who in dress, habits, and thought, might belong 
toLondon or Paris. But they are for the most part free-thinkers : 
by cutting themselves adrift from the religion of their fathers, 
they have rid themselves of this embarrassing feeling of incon- 
sistency. For a similar reason, in India, conversion to Chris- 
tianity is commonly followed by a very distinct rise in the standard 
of comfort. An Indian who is a Christian no longer feels anta- 
gonism towards the West : he becomes identified with the West, 
and can consistently adopt its manners and customs. So also a 
native Indian official who is promoted to rank that is ordinarily 
reserved for Europeans will think himself justified—and is held 
justified by his associates—in openly adopting European habits 
of life, and will even give dinner parties at which his wife sits 
at the head of the table. He is identified with the West by his 
position, and Western habits appear no longer incongruous. But, 
so far, it appears that for the adoption of Western habits and 
standards there must be some effective reason for a breach with 
the past ; and that, failing such reason, a change of habits appears 
in the light of a disloyalty. No doubt, amongst Indians who cling 
to their faith, there is a growing expenditure upon the purchasing 
of things. But surplus funds are still generally hoarded : save in 
famine time the slenderest claims to maintenance are generously 
recognised : no weakening can be observed amongst the mass of 
Vor, LXX—No., 417 38K 
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the people in the status that is given by the family and the caste, 
In the view of Orientals the East is honourably distinguished by 
specialities of religion, and with these specialities peculiarities of 
thought and habit are almost inextricably associated. Habits that 
are crystallised by religious prejudice yield very slowly to economic 
solvents. Environment can work wonders; and, as already 
stated, there are in the East a considerable number of men who 
have visited Europe, have imbibed Western ideas, and carry them 
into practice on their return. The influence of their example must 
not be under-rated. But it does not reach very far, and loses much 
of its force if they are known to have abandoned their hereditary 
religion. The Christianisation of India would effect a marvellous 
change in her economic position. So might also the growth of a 
widespread feeling of sceptical indifference. But in this case she 
would pay at a hazardous price for a more rapid advance in material 


progress. 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 





AN EMPERORS WATERWAY 


‘Si,’ said the genial Doctor of H.M.S. ‘ Dreadnought,’ breaking 
in upon my thoughts soon after sunrise, as we were threading our 
way up stream on the West River, ‘I see that you are a genius! ’ 

My reverie was disturbed, the chain of thought snapped ; but 
the goodfellowship of shipboard brought into my eyes the smile 
interrogative, and he continued his morning greeting—‘I have 
observed that you have an infinite capacity for doing nothing!’ 
Now at that particular moment, that moment when the rose-tint 
of the risen sun robes the commonest things with romance, I was, 
and had been for some time, since the dawn had aroused the ship 
slumbering at her moorings and started her on her way, sitting 
in a deck-chair, pondering the many thoughts which the common 
sights of the river had set up in my mind. Very common sights 
indeed ; only the unvarying incidents of the everyday life of the 
people who pass the whole of it on the Emperor’s waterway ; 
toiling down stream, toiling up stream, back and forth throughout 
the year, and so through life, for they were born on it, and the 
ripple of its waters will be in their ears at death. They had 
wakened to their work before us, and the day’s toil had recom- 
menced. And my thoughts were very common too, for they must 
have occurred to every traveller who has set foot in China beyond 
the limits of a Treaty Port, and assuredly will be found in any 
book or paper he may have written on his travels. I cannot claim 
for them therefore any originality, perhaps can hardly find valid 
excuse for setting them down ; they come inevitably to those who 
touch the life of the common people of China, and on the river 
especially, where that life is at its best, for their character has 
been moulded by the conditions of their daily avocations, and has 
given to it a finer side than is discoverable among their fellows 
on the shore. There are two extremes to that character ; the one 
with, to us, its depth of ignorance and the crass folly of its super- 
stition, with all the concomitant evils in this world and hereafter, 
the other dignified by their labour and their unceasing unremitted 
toil. And then there is the unchanging perpetuity of it; for 
looking back, as it is now so it has ever been, since the villages 
sprang into existence on the river banks and the river folk came 
into their heritage of work without end; and so it will probably 
continue till the river has ceased to flow. 
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* Looking back!’ A common enough expression, which comes 
readily to the pen, but wholly inapplicable to anything appertain- 
ing to China; for vistas of history through which the world of 
to-day can look back into the past do not exist ; the utmost that 
the learned can disentangle are certain dynastic points, ‘ century- 
stones,’ so to speak, around which a few facts are being gradually 
accumulated by their research. So purposeless has life in China 
seemed to those who lived it that an authentic record would serve 
no useful purpose, posterity could not possibly take any interest 
in it. Among those who are busy piecing its past together none 
so learned as that band of ‘ foreigners ’ who serve China directly, 
and indirectly the rest of the world which has intercourse with 
her, by controlling her customs service and seeing to the applica- 
tion of the revenue, according to treaty, to interest on foreign 
loans. 

What is known of the three principal cities of the West River, 
Samshui, Wuchow and Nanning, takes us back into the regions 
of remote antiquity ; though Samshui is almost quite modern, for 
it dates only from a.D. 1528. But Wuchow was a District Magis- 
tracy in A.D. 600; and there was within a mile of it a still more 
ancient Magistracy, established on the accession of the Emperor 
Kao Tsu, about B.c. 206. The landmarks in the history of 
Wuchow are, first, its conquest. by Wu Ti, about B.c. 135, when 
it became an ‘ Administrative Division ’ governed by an Adminis- 
trator; then a great gap of centuries. From A.D. 1465, the 
accession of the Ming Emperor, Ch’eng Hua, until the reign 
of Chia Ching of the same dynasty, A.D. 1522, it was the resi- 
dence of the Viceroy of the Liang Kuang Provinces; then a 
Governor was substituted for a Viceroy, and the seat of provin- 
cial government drifted gradually down the river till it finally 
settled in Canton. The West River districts were centres of 
activity during the Tai Ping rebellion, and in 1857 Wuchow 
submitted to a siege of a hundred days by the Boat Rebels, an 
offshoot of the great rebellion ; then it fell and was sacked. Rising 
from its ashes, forty years after it submitted to a new invasion, 
that of the foreign trader, when in 1897 the West River up to that 
point was opened to foreign trade by the Burmah Frontier Con- 
vention made in February of that year, and Wuchow attained 
to the dignity of a Treaty Port. The history of Nanning can be 
condensed into six lines. The city was a trade centre in 
A.D. 400, but it became of importance only in the reign of the 
Ming Emperor, Hung Wu (a.pD. 1360), when it was raised to a 
Prefecturate. It took its share of the devastation caused by the 
rebels, but succumbed to the new invasion only three years ago, 
when its walls fell to the trumpet-call of the foreign trader to 
buy his goods. 
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But the river rolls on relentless, recking little of rebellions or 
treaties or of trade-seeking foreigners. It will pour through the 
city streets when it is in flood, cleansing the yamen and the shop 
with equal and unsparing wave; will sweep through the fields, 
peasant’s hovel and rebel camp alike disappearing before it ; will 
sometimes alter its course and find an easier channel regardless 
of all rights of property. Only to the children she has fostered 
on her bosom will she relent, telling them of the secrets of her 
rise and fall, so that they may be prepared for the summer torrent 
and undismayed by winter’s treacherous shallows. She has 
trained many messengers to the task .who learn her language 
quicker than dull man. The larks and the thrushes and the 
sparrows build their nests high up in the trees when the waters 
are gathering to swoop down upon the plains, for they have met 
the messenger from the mountain birds in the upper air, and have 
have made housing plans accordingly. Then the wise boatman 
listens to the gossip of the bird-catcher, knows it to be a sign of 
the coming of many waters, and makes due provision for safe 
anchorage. The rats get the tidings too, and long before the flood 
comes abandon their swarming-grounds on the river banks, seek- 
ing greater safety in the habitations of men. Nor are the snakes 
forgotten, and they, too, learning the news in good time, leave 
the low grounds by the riverside for the hills and escape drowning. 
To a mere landsman the great annual floods of the West River 
seem appalling, for the average rise is fifty feet, and it is often 
more than sixty, when the river knows its banks no more, and 
the plains of paddy become great inland lakes. 

The West River is not a pretentious stream, nor is its scenery 
comparable with that of the mighty Yangtse, with its gorges and 
long series of Treaty Ports. In the delta it meanders through 
green paddy-fields, bending hither and thither with many inter- 
secting canals, up one of which my ‘ Dreadnought ’ is steaming, 
while down another we can see the masts of a Chinese gunboat 
going full speed, with news probably of pirates to be trapped in 
their lair; and everywhere in the distance, in other canals, tall 
sails of junks, or funnels of launches with heavily laden cargo- 
boats in tow. After the paddy-fields large areas of fruit farms 
whence Hong Kong draws its supplies of bananas and lychees, 
after which paddy-fields again ; and every now and again a village 
perched upon the banks, the tower of its pawnshop overawing it, 
' with its protecting pagoda if the village ancestors have been rich 
enough to build one, and the ferries carrying a most unlimited 
number of villagers to the opposite shore. On the river itself an 
endless procession of junks, of all sizes, shapes and conditions, 
with sails in all stages of tatters, patched with anything strong 
enough to hold a capful of breeze for a week or a day—old flour 
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bags often serve the last period of their existence thus—anything 
that will postpone the outlay on a new sail ; and the hulls, like the 
houses in the villages, long ago in the last stage of antiquity. A 
large number of these junks bring down fuel from the mountains, 
the process of denudation being carried on as vigorously now as it 
has been for centuries, much of it used for the baking of the coarse 
blue brick which is largely used in the south. 

Then there are fodder boats, and chicken boats, with broad 
outlying ‘runs,’ whereon thousands of chickens take their last 
journey to the Hong Kong market, submitting to the pleasant 
fattening process on the way, which the chicken is sadly in want 
of, for at her best she is but a lean bird; and silk junks, armed 
with most ancient weapons, hardly of precision, cannon of an 
antique shape, to protect their precious cargo from the pirates; 
and small junks, large junks, junks by the half-dozen in tow of a 
launch, which, like everything else, has seen better days ; junks 
with tall narrow sails to catch the breeze where the river banks 
are high ; junks with low broad sails which do not leave the regions 
where the river runs through the plains—ever and anon an antique 
gaudily-painted houseboat, two-decked, broad-beamed, with high 
poop fashioned in the manner of the Spanish galleon, each deck 
overcrowded with passengers as everything in China that can 
carry anybody or anything, on road or water, is overcrowded ; and 
gigantic timber-rafts, so numerous that a small forest will drift 
past you in a day, which no one yet has taught the Chinaman to 
replant ; and on the boats or on the tow-path all the family at 
work doing something ; the last baby even seems to be adding 
something to the sum of work done, for however minute the 
capacity for labour, the multiplication of small items makes up a 
large total in the end; and so, whether it be in the carrying of 
bricks up hill, the child that can only carry two is useful, or on 
the tow-rope, the boy who can add but a few ounces to the haul is 
not to be despised ; it will by so much the quicker bring the labour 
or the journey to an end. 

I do not think that by way of description there is very much 
to add; but this and the very slender stock of knowledge which 
the books supply engendered the thought which occupied my 
brain when the Doctor roused me from my reveries—the vastness 
of the country and its immemorial unchangeableness, the myriads 
of its people and their proud aloofness. The Empire with its 
dynasties, the country with its district administrations, its prefec- 
tures, its Courts and Magistrates, and all the paraphernalia of 
government, such as it is now, existed while yet the Christian 
dawn was heralded but had not come, while the human story on 
which the West has built its creed was beginning, and while the 
tragedy was played and ended. The tyrannous revolution of its 
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wheels was a grinding force, such as it is now, when Roman 
legions invaded Britain, while Rome itself rose and fell; hardly 
changed through all the centuries of English history ; went on, as 
active then as it is now, all unconscious of that newer Empire 
which England was building beyond the seas, all oblivious of the 
inevitable fact that sooner or later the tide of her conquests of 
war and peace would be lapping at her own gates. And yet the 
barrier of her aloofness still stands; yet, though the veil of the 
East has long ago been lifted, this imperial waterway was un- 
known, forbidden waters running through forbidden lands, till 
some twelve years ago the West was permitted to set foot and keel 
in it, so far as Wuchow, and so far as Nanning only three years ago. 
This unchanging perpetuity spreads like a pall over the country; 
the vampire of the eternal past has settled upon the present and 
draws the lifeblood from it. It is the dark background to the 
dream of the awakening. 

The river villages and towns are fearsome and noisome, as all 
Chinese villages and towns are ; but they have one feature peculiar 
to them, which when the river is low might almost be said to 
make them picturesque. They are built high up on the bank, to 
be out of the reach if possible of the rising waters, and every- 
house has an excrescence behind propped up on straggling poles, 
which may serve as sleeping-room or store-room, giving the river- 
front the appearance in the distance of the huddle of a thousand 
tents. These verandahs are unstable enough when the town is 
high and dry, but something more than insecure when the torrent 
is rushing through them, ignoring such primitive contrivances for 
keeping it out as walls and flooring. But huddle is an indispen- 
sable part of Chinese life, and the space underneath these crazy 
structures becomes the receptacle for garbage and filth, the home 
of chickens and the promenade for pigs. The bank itself is 
the playground for urchins racing up and down the slope in the 
hot glaring sunshine, wearing the national summer garment 
known as ‘ next-to-nothing.’ On the river are sampans and junks 
innumerable, some of them with large fishing drop-nets, raised 
slowly every few minutes to bring to the pot perhaps one poor 
fish. Internally, these river towns do not differ from those inland 
—nothing ever does differ in China ; stench unspeakable, the men 
doing what apparently they, or men exactly like them, have been 
doing for centuries, nothing ; in the shops there is traffic in minute 
atoms of fat pork, or food even less delectable, with customers to 
whom the thousandth part of a dollar, a ‘ cash,’ is a thing worth 
haggling about ; in the streets the babel of the crowd who hustle 
and shout along their profitless way, puddles and pigs, reek and 
ordure, they are indeed one long pig-run ; the joss-house in every 
stage of disrepair. When could such places have been built? 
Why they should hold together any longer is one of the mysteries 
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of China. And then the dull uniformity of everything, the last 
expression of uninterestingness, typical of the deSperately dull 
lives the people lead, suggests that if the history of their building 
were known instead of having been quite forgotten, it would tel] 
of the whole place ‘ run up’ by some prehistoric jerry-builder, for 
no one part is less old than another ; it must have been attacked 
by decay in all its parts at the same time, for no one part is less 
decayed than another ; the signs of decay themselves seem to haye 
arrived at their present state ‘many tens of years ago,’ as the 
Chinese say ; simultaneously everything must have arrived at this 
last stage long ago, and like the logical one-horse shay, simultane- 
ously everything must crumble away together. Meanwhile the 
people live passively through the squalor of their lives, daily adding 
to the stench and abomination of the place, which no rain or wind 
can purify ; only the relentless river will purge it when the time 
for its rising comes. In this district there are no ruins to bear 
witness to splendid traditions of an ancient race; yet towns and 
villages, temples and houses appear to be as old as the nation 
itself, everything to be as worn out as the civilisation of which it is 
a part. To repair is not in the national vocabulary ; energy and 
funds are lacking to renovate; existence is that of a worn-out 
tired people. 


The King’s highway has developed all sorts and conditions of 
types peculiar to it, from the tramp to the highwayman, some of 
whom are with us in the West still. The vast waterways of China 
have in their turn developed other characters, the pirate among 
them, and he is very much with us in the East to-day ; often, when 
he has heard of treasure on its way to some merchant trading 
on the river, he turns up quite alarmingly near the civilisation 
which the West has created for itself in the East. I like to think, 
whether right or wrong, of the pirate, the highwayman of the 
river, as having no connexion with those who follow the honour- 
able calling of watermen. No Marryat will ever be found to 
write of the hidden virtues, of the innate chivalry of the modern 
pirate, for he has neither. So much to his credit may perhaps be 
said, that he has abandoned the barbarous methods of his ances- 
tors, who would nail the crew of the captured vessel to the deck 
while they carried off the cargo; but his methods are despicable. 
The spirit of the river has never entered into his soul ; though he 
occasionally knows something of navigation and can take the 
place of the engineer or man at the helm he has killed, he is but a 
wastrel of the land, a longshoreman, who picks up a dishonest 
living by appearing when you least expect him, to demand,.in the 
old formula, your money or your life. He and his fellows take 


their passage on a steamer as simple country passengers, and when — 
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the watch is drowsy they throw off their disguise, and with a pistol 
at the captain’s head demand an alteration of the course or a 
stoppage at a certain place ; the alternatives for the captain are 
unconditional surrender or the water. Such a case occurred to the 
west of Nanning a few days before I started. There was no resis- 
tance because there could be none. The cargo was landed by the 
pirates, certain essential parts of the gear sunk in the river, the 
vessel abandoned, and that was the whole of the story. The 
Magistrate started off to the scene to make his official investigation, 
but the sequel came before he got there. A sampan going down 
stream excited a river-guard’s suspicions ; he hailed her and went 
on board with his men. The usual questions were answered in the 
usual way : ‘ Why should simple honest boatmen be disturbed so 
rudely in their avocations?’ Boxes were ordered to be opened ; 
the sampan owner humbly acquiesced ; most certainly the honour- 
able guard should see what was in the boxes. He opened one, 
seized a pistol from it and shot the unfortunate guard through 
the body; the guard’s comrades, however, fired too, and killed 
the sampan man on the spot. He was the chief of the pirate 
gang, and was much ‘wanted’ for other similar crimes. But 
justice is not always so swift, and retribution often tarries long 
at the heels of official inquiry. 

But the waterway does not develop the tramp; its pools and 
rocks, its eddies and swirling water, have no use for him; to live 
among them means work all day long till the anchor drops at 
night. The waterwayman leads a strenuous life ; his home is on 
the tideway, his house a junk at best, a hovel on a timber-raft at 
worst. But it is not mere labour; his existence, and that of his 
family who live with him, on a river full of rapids and subject to 
sudden variations in depth, depends on intelligent labour, 
which has been acquired by the skill of the ancestor, and the 
accumulated store of wisdom is handed on through the genera- 
tions, from the father to the son who will follow him on the 
rowing-plank or at the tiller. The place which the waterways of 
China hold in its commercial activities is enormous, and they 
extend as a vast network practically over the whole of the Empire, 
the natural system being developed and extended by canals. Thus 
the West River system is connected by a canal with the Yangtse 
system, and junks can go by way of the Fu and Hsiang rivers 
from Wuchow to Hankow, a distance of some 650 miles. The 
new system of railways must inevitably divert some of the trade, 
but the bulk will remain, and the long timber-rafts, the barges of 
firewood and fodder, the rice and the silk junks, will still be on the 
river long after the Paris Express starts from the Kowloon side of 
Hong Kong Harbour. And the lore of the river-folk will still be 
treasured in the family ; the depth of water in the rapids, where a 
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bit of backwater will make the towing easier, how to get a raft 
round a rocky promontory, where a bank is silting up, where 
another is being washed out by the stream, will still be valued 
learning ; and the patrol of the gunboats will still be an imperious 
necessity. ; 

Nothing, I think, impresses a landsman so much as the skill 
with which the river folk tackle a rapid. Of course, it is a thing 
which they do all the world over ; where it is essential to existence 
to get a laden boat up or down a rapid, if it is to be done it will be 
done, whether it be in the East or West; every little twist and 
turn will be studied, the meaning of every ripple on the hidden 
rock will be known. But I think what impresses one most on 
these river excursions in China is the perfect confidence with 
which the European trusts himself to these common folk, and the 
good faith with which the Eastern accepts the trust, for his ances- 
tral knowledge, which is his honour, is at stake. The rapids on 
the West River are rushing tortuous things, by no means the 
worst of their kind ; but an hour’s watching the little motor boat 
threading her way between the rocks, through almost impossible 
channels hardly worthy of the name, struggling up one side of the 
stream, then panting across to the other, compels from the pas- 
senger when it is over, the exclamation, ‘ Number One!’ which 
the captain pilot understands and modestly acknowledges. At the 
last turn in Tai T’an—the ‘ Great Rapid ’—the rush of water is 
particularly heavy, and it as much as the ship can do to get 
through. The six men stand at the great sweep in the bow and 
steady her from getting off her course, which would mean the 
rocks. The first attempt failed, and we drifted back in the foam 
and swirl; but the second succeeded ; and then a strange thing 
happened. The men stood, dripping with sweat, as a temple 
came into view on the bank—“‘ joss-house’ as we are pleased to 
call it—motionless for a minute, offering a sailor’s thanks to the 
cause which had brought us safely through. 

The ‘Good Joss!’ That was the cause of our safe journey. 
‘Joss’ is a subject we know very little about, and consequently 
scoff at in our superior manner as emblematic of heathen super- 
stition. 'The Chinaman has accepted our pidgin corruption of the 
Portuguese deos, which came into the country with the mission- 
aries some three centuries ago; he has almost come to acquiesce 
in our little jokes at his expense in regard to it, that the ‘ Devil's 
own luck ’ is the guardian spirit of the world. That it does mean 
in many uses that inconsequence of effect from cause which goes 
by the name of luck, that chance which is independent of mathe- 
matical doctrine, is of course undeniable ; but it has often a deeper 
significance, and in linking it on to superstition as its only origin 
we are as far away from the Chinese idea as any of our Western 
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equivalents for Eastern thought. The Chinese word for deity in 
its lowest and most personal use is ‘ shan ’ ; but there is a higher 
form, ‘ Sheung Tai ’—the greatest of Gods, the ‘Emperor Above’ 
—which is merged in ‘ Heaven,’ whose son the Emperor is and 
alone now offers worship at the Altar cf Heaven at Pekin; and 
this is not very far removed from the idea of a Supreme Being. 
The idea has not the mystic beauty, nor the terrible majesty of 
the Hebrew ‘ Jehovah ’ ; such attributes are foreign to the Chinese 
mind ; yet at bottom it cannot differ much from the conception of 
the pre-Christian God. The peasant’s mind has not grasped this 
higher thought ; but, conscious of an all-ruling Power, he invokes 
the protection of the ‘ shan ’ at the commencement of his journey, 
and offers thanks for its successful termination. The heathen’s 
‘idol’ is always getting in the way of a clear appreciation of the 
meaning and true inwardness of his acts of worship, if I dare 
use the word in regard to his bowing down before ‘ stocks and 
stones.’ Is it always quite clear that this common form of words 
accurately represents his action? Is it quite certain that the 
graven image is always the thing appealed to and not the symbol 
merely which brings the ‘ shan’ to the peasant’s mind, enabling 
him to concentrate his thought? In many cases, as probably in 
that of certain actors I saw at the Dragon Temple, I dare say 
it is true that religious thought has sunk so low that the stocks 
and stones have come to be the personification of the deity; yet 
in all seriousness it is worth asking the question, whether that 
little act of reverence of the sailors on my boat on the West River 
much differed fundamentally from the bowed head, and hands 
crossed on breast, of the peasant in the fields of France when he 
hears the Angelus ; whether the penalty for knowing no better yet 
doing so much will be the ‘ outer darkness’ which the Protestant 
Church taught, and till not so many years ago insisted on belief 
in as an article of faith. 

Sir Edwin Arnold used to say that the best work a missionary 
could do was to try and make good Buddhists or good Confucian- 
ists of the common people, and that this would be counted to them 
for righteousness. Perhaps there is good material for this kind 
of work among the river population of China, Yet of course there 
is much rank superstition, resulting from an inner consciousness 
of some terrible unknown and utiknowable power governing 
the world working for men’s undoing, and therefore to be 
propitiated ; and fung shui, the cult of geomancy, proclaims it, 
for it is believed in, or at least acted on throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. The priest of the cult, the geo- 
mancer, is he who reads the signs of earth and air, of wind and 
water, and he will for suitable reward select the best place for an 
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ancestor’s grave on the hillside; or he will deal with the larger 
matter of the site for a pagoda, with which every place of any 
importance must be provided to ward off the evil and induce the 
good spirits of earth and air to be its guardians. It seems to usa 
curious craft, and very typical of the superstitions of the Chinese; 
yet, like so many things in the East, it has its counterpart in the 
West. Do we not select a pleasant site for our cemeteries? Do 
we not choose a spot for a grave where the sun will shine upon 
it, the rain run freely off, the willow weep and the flowers grow 
luxuriantly? Or passing some damp dank corner in the shade 
and overhung with trees, have we never heard one say with a 
shudder, ‘ I should not like to be buried there’ ? There are 
practical necessities to be considered in the matter of burying our 
dead ; but though we call them hygiene, we do not willingly 
discard the romantic vesture which nature wrapped round us in 
our childhood. Sunshine and flowers are the good spirits, damp, 
decay, the ‘ worm that dieth not,’ the evil ones of our cemeteries; 
but once we admit that there is some power in incorporeal things 
affecting us for good or for evil, we can hardly be surprised that 
those less learned than ourselves should endow them with unsub- 
stantial bodies. We call the effluence of the flowers an influence 
for good, they call it a good spirit. Is there much difference 
between us after all? There is moreover one thing too apt to 
be forgotten. We are at the mercy of translation for all our 
notions about other people’s ideas ; but translation is a poor literal 
thing at its best, and much misconception must be laid to its 
charge. It gives us a convenient equivalent only ; yet we assume 
that we know what the alien is thinking about when he uses 8 
word, pregnant with meaning probably to him, meaningless to 
us ; and if he is a ‘ heathen,’ we judge him accordingly. I wonder, 
to take an example, with which all are now familiar, from the 
daily life of the Japanese, when we render ‘ O cha’ by ‘ honour- 
able tea,’ whether we are not turning the Eastern honorific into a 
Western grotesque. 

And so to come back to fung shui in its application to the 
selection of a site for a grave, take these elements common prob- 
ably to all humanity, throw in a grain of superstition and an 
ounce of greed for money, and the chasm between the East and 
West will be found to be not so deep as we are wont to assume. 
As for the pagodas, have we not in well-known places in England 
someone’s ‘ Folly ’?—a tall, useless tower built with no known 
object in the world, except to emphasise, or perhaps to mar, the 
landscape. The ideas are common to the human race ; they only 
get treated differently in different parts of the world. We should 
call the pagodas ‘ watch-towers,’ which they are not ; that indeed 
is the one thing known about them, for the greater number are 
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hollow from ground to roof; the Japanese would call them offer- 
ings to the high divinities, places of peculiar worship ; propitious 
but otherwise purposeless towers would be the Chinese definition 
of them. When were they built? Who can say? Why were 
they built? That is another matter. But obviously when you 
wish to utilise mother earth, whether for building a city or bury- 
ing a citizen, due consideration of the effect of wind and water 
is the first essential. Reverence for the ancestor might be sup- 
posed to have something to do with the selection of his grave ; but 
in this matter the ideas of the Chinese are hard to understand. 
The traditional reverence will at a certain time of the year impel 
all your domestic servants in a body to demand a full week’s 
holiday, together with an advance of wages, for the purposes of 
ancestral worship at the tombs ; yet the site of a grave is capable 
of valuation, and may be purchased for consideration by an undis- 
criminating foreigner for such mundane purpose as the making 
of a garden; and in the country I have walked over ditches on 
planks which came from some forgotten ancestor’s coffin. But 
when you build a city, something must be done to ensure its 
permanence ; so the pagoda is erected to influence the deities who 
have those destructive elements, wind and water, in charge ; they 
stand sentinel along the waterways, perched solitary on the lone- 
liest summits of lonely mountains, and the fact that the cities 
still exist bears witness to the wisdom of the precautionary 
propitiation. 

At Wing Shun upon the river a pagoda was built whose 
history, by way of exception, is well known, for it was built within 
the memory of living man. The fact was that there was a rock 
on the river bank which, instead of being submerged as the river 
rose, would rise with it; for the tortoise underneath insisted on 
lifting it so as to keep its head above water. A most inconvenient 
obstacle to free passage of boats, and obviously of bad omen to 
the city with the broken wall close by. So the pagoda was erected 
by subscription ; it is not a very pretentious one, unornamented, 
just a straight up-and-down tower, suited to the poverty of the 
people living by it; but it has been a most efficacious investment, 
for the rock has given up its bad habit of rising, or the tortoise 
has gone elsewhere. ‘And do you really believe it?’ asked my 
friend the missionary of the sailor-who told the story ; ‘ Why of 
course ; had not the old men seen the rock rise? So it must 
be so.” 

The mundane or ‘ good luck ’ side of joss so pervades Chinese 
life, the hunt for luck so occupies the energies of the people, that 
Iam tempted, though with slenderest materials, to look a little 
below the surface of some of its manifestations; we shall find a 
special reason for some of them which we are not incapable of 
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appreciating, often a close relation to our own superstitions. Ong 
instance of this occurs to me at once. Just as a sailor holds 
Friday an unlucky day for weighing anchor, so for the Chinese 
there are unlucky days for starting on a journey. The resemblance 
between the outward form of the two superstitions might be 
nothing more than curious were there not some deeper cause lying 
at the bottom of both—the happening in the past of something 
fateful on the day in question, some disaster to some person of 
sufficient eminence to make it a black-letter day in the almanac, 
With us the superstition is linked on to the central fact of our 
religion ; with the Chinese it has no such significance, but it has 
become more particularised, and has spread with infinite ramifica- 
tions through every detail of life, and it is the repetition of the 
fateful act on the same day that is unlucky—the setting out on a 
journey, because that journey in the past which is recorded ended 
disastrously ; the building of a house, because the house which its 
owner started to build on that day turned out to be haunted. But 
the whole point of the story is that it must be the ‘same day’; 
and this does not recur as in our well-ordered system every year, 
but according to Chinese reckoning only once in the cycle of sixty 
years. There is therefore the abundant space of 22,000 days for 
the accumulation of lucky and of disastrous facts. The results are 
recorded in the T’ung Shéng Almanac, a Chinese Zadkiel, 


issued under the protection of the Imperial authorities, from which 
I have been supplied with the following typical extracts : 


27th day, 11th moon (i.e. 28 12 10): 

To avoid—shaving the head, digging a well, and arranging a funeral, 

Lucky for—offering sacrifices and repairing roads. 

28th day, 11th moon (i.e. 29 12 10): 

To avoid—purchasing fields, weeping, and treating diseases. 

Lucky for—offering sacrifices, praying for blessings, meeting friends, 
presenting memorials, taking up official posts, raising beams of new build- 
ings into position, constructing kitchens, and marriages. 


A curious custom has arisen out of this allocation of lucky and 
unlucky events to every day. When anything of importance has 
to be done, the presentation of an address toa distinguished 
visitor, for example, it is not dated, but is said to be written ‘on 
a lucky day,’ ‘ of a lucky month ’ being often added. Now at first 
sight there is a certain amount of common sense about this ; for, 
in the case of a Chinese address, embroidered as it is on silk, it 
must be prepared some time beforehand; and if by chance the 
vessel were late in arriving, the date would be all wrong. Had 
such a custom prevailed among us, the new Law Courts of Hong 
Kong would not bear into the future the erroneous date 
*“MDCCCCX ’ cut in the granite of its pediment, for typhoons 
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and the unbusinesslike ways of contractors have caused its com- 
pletion to be postponed. But the Chinese do not attribute the 
origin of the custom to anything so practical ; it is just a way of 
‘ dodging the almanac’ ; for there are, as I have said, an infinity 
of unlucky days, and although no one in these latter times would 
think of confessing that he had consulted the book, yet it might 
so happen that on the very day on which the address was dated 
this warning might be found : ‘ To avoid—presenting addresses.’ 
It is very superstitious, of course; it is an unreasoning belief, 
‘ based on ignorance and fear ’ ; but still if, in face of the warning, 
the address were presented on the unlucky day, dire disaster might 
ensue to the distinguished guest, and it is as well that the coinci- 
dence should be avoided; so by the omission of the actual day, 
and the bold assertion that the day of presentation was a ‘ lucky 
day,’ the imps who might otherwise commit their little devilries 
are put off the scent. 

In much the same line of thought is the custom to refuse to 
admit that your house is empty; you assert that it is a ‘lucky’ 
house ; for this reason : The Chinese word for ‘empty’ has the 
same sound as the word for ‘ unlucky,’ and if you called it ‘ un- 
lucky’ people would think if was haunted and would of course 
decline to become your tenants. There can be no harm therefore 
in attributing the virtue of good luck to it, for people can see 
of themselves that it is empty.’ Really that strange superstition, 
current even among educated Britons of to-day, that you must 
‘touch wood’ if inadvertently you allude to long-continued good 
fortune—immunity from gout, for example, lest the bad luck of 
the aching toe supervene—is not very far removed from these 
Eastern superstitions. If it were Chinese it might perhaps be 
explained by saying that sleeping imps had better lie, and if you 
disturb them it is of course your own fault. 

But the folk-lore of the East is not entirely based on super- 
stition, and ‘ good joss’ often stands simply for things which are 
suitable and of pleasant appearance; ‘bad joss’ just for ugly 
things. 

The standard does not necessarily conform to ours, though it 
often coincides with it ; it often indeed seems to be no more than 
the declaration of what the standard is. Thus, pimples (query, 
freckles), large ears, a big mouth, a big head, a protruding chin, 
and rosy palms are esteemed ‘lucky,’ the latter indicating pro- 

1 A very similar juggling with words occurs (at least according to the tradi- 
tion of Canton) with the name of the almanac referred to in the text. Its 
original name was 7’ung Shu, a ‘Book about Everything ’—it seems, indeed, 
to have been the forerunner of Mrs. Beeton’s Enquire Within about Everything; 
but as the character ‘Shu’ (Book) has the same sound in Cantonese as the 


character ‘Shu’ (to lose), obviously an exceedingly unlucky name to give to 
& book, it was changed to 7”ung Shéng, which means ‘ Everything to Win.’ 
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spective wealth; ringworm, albinism, to be born with teeth, 
grating the teeth in sleep, unlucky. ‘To have ears lying flat to 
the head is lucky, for the head looks more compact; to have 
flappy elephantine ears is unlucky, for the opposite reason. 
Sometimes the reason for the good or bad ‘joss’ lies hidden in 
some larger belief. Closed lips not showing the teeth are lucky, 
short ones leaving the teeth exposed unlucky, because ‘ they 
allow the good luck to escape,’ that allowance of good luck which 
is given to every person to start life with ; for all persons are born 
good, and only become bad by reason of their surroundings. 
Surely a pleasanter conception of life than the teaching of 
‘ original sin ’ ! 

This long parenthesis concluded, I come back te what might 
aptly be called the incarnation of all the superstitions, the pagoda. 
And first, I must note that quite apart from superstitious uses it 
undoubtedly serves another purpose altogether, that of emphasis- 
ing some special feature in the landscape, for the site chosen for 
a tower which is to stand guardian over the town is naturally 
some prominent feature in the surrounding country. But I think 
there is something more in the selection of the site which one 
is apt to overlook at first, but which very soon makes its appeal. 
You cannot pass two days in Wuchow, for example, whose pagoda 
is on the range of hills opposite the city, without having your 
attention continually drawn to it, and this not merely because 
it stands up prominently against the sky, but because you 
gradually become conscious that it would not so impress itself 
on the brain if it were on any other part of the range. And 
presently you realise that if you yourself had been called upon 
to choose the site you would have agreed with the geomancer, 
that that is precisely the spot where it ought to be; it so fits 
into the landscape that it becomes an appropriate emphasis to its 
beauty, and altogether satisfies your sense of artistic propriety. 
This leads me to think that one of the bases on which the super- 
stition of fung shui rests is purely artistic. We are apt to forget, 
so unspeakably ugly is almost everything which surrounds the 
life of the people, that in China we are in the original home of 
Eastern art : another of the minor mysteries of China. I do not 
think I am stretching my imagination too far when I say 
that I discern in the setting of the pagoda by the Chinese on 
the hills something of the deliberate thought which lies at the 
bottom of grace and all true art. And, as is the way of things 
of beauty, it begins to attract you, till presently you come to look 
for the pagoda in your morning walk; you ‘look towards it’ as 
naturally as you look towards the East before sunrise. Eliminate 
superstition and leave art in control, it seems to me that possibly 
this is at the bottom of the so-called worship of sacred mountains. 
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I too have ‘ worshipped’ in this sense ; for my window in Tokyo 
opened towards Fuji, and for three years every morning that its 
perfect shape was visible, robed in sunshine, snow-capped, or 
crowned with clouds, I looked towards the mountain with that 
reverential feeling which beautiful nature inspires. And now to 
art add religion, of which it is the handmaid, the primitive 
religion of the older days, and eye-worship changes to something 
of deeper significance. The history of that religion and its song 
teem with allusions which treat looking towards the ‘holy place’ 
as synonymous with worship. 

But apart from this setting of the pagodas, which was I think 
influenced by the subtlest of art principles, monstrous ugliness 
does reign supreme in South China, at least in that part of it 
through which the West River runs. Even in things appertaining 
to religion, art and refinement are conspicuous by their absence. 
The temples themselves, though they often make considerable 
show, lack the grace of form and decoration which our Japanese 
experience has made us associate with the temples of the East ; 
and often enough the show itself has passed away, for, like so 
many other things, a great number of the temples have passed 
beyond the last stage of decay. An exception to the ruin which 
is prevalent among the temples is one in a village below Wuchow, 
dedicated to the Mother of All Dragons, whither the people 
make frequent pilgrimage, their pious offerings having been 
piously applied to its upkeep. It is spick and span; and 
though the painting is gaudy in the extreme and the orna- 
ment grotesque, it is a refreshing change from the prevailing 
tumbledownness, and stands lotus-like in the surrounding sea of 
filth. A strange incantation to the deity was in progress while 
we loitered, one which, as I have already indicated, very probably 
differed essentially from the act of reverence of the sailors on 
the boat. A band of actors on their way down stream had paused 
to make oblation. All were in character, beards, moustaches, 
headgear, masks; and they had dressed in their best for the 
occasion; each came before the shrine, made his three deep 
obeisances with clapping of hands, presented even the dolls that 
joss might come to them too, to the accompaniment of horrid 
noise from pipe and drum, the burning of much incense, the 
crackle of many crackers ; the little inferno supplemented by the 
delighted shouts and screams of all the ragamuffins of the village, 
and the yapping of all its dogs. 

Beyond Yuet Shing the hilly banks of the river narrow to a 
gorge of two miles or so, and then we pass into the reaches below 
Wuchow. Wuchow is a walled city of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
who are said to be composed ‘of the alert and progressive 
Cantonese, the slow-moving and unimaginative home provincial, 
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the original robust and proud man of Hunan, the shy Kweichow 
provincial, the non-characteristic Yunnanese, and two sections 
which comprise any or all of the above elements but do not fuse— 
the official class and the boating community.’ A strange mixture 
to those who see beneath the surface, but to the uninitiated 
traveller undistinguishable beneath the veneer of stolid indiffer- 
ence to mundane matters, other than smoking, which is the 
characteristic of all the people one sees in a Chinese town. 

If by any strange misuse of language a Chinese town could 
be called pretty, Wuchow would be deserving of the title; its 
surroundings of hill and river reaches, its pagoda, the British 
Consulate, lately transferred to an eminence between the West 
and the Fu Rivers, both rivers densely crowded with junks of 
commerce and habitation through which the interminable string of 
timber rafts wedge their unceremonious way ; the Pais—pontoons 
with wharf and godown combined—of the Chinese Customs and 
the merchant, along the river front; the river steamers, some of 
them churning the water with their stern-wheels ; these mark the 
prosperity which has followed the opening of the port. Yet the 
word ‘ prosperity ’ seems wholly inapt, for the features of a Chinese 
town being what they are, there is no room for prosperity to 
show its face. That incapacity of a Chinese town to grow any 
older is everywhere so marked that it has left nothing on which 
by any possibility prosperity could set its outward and visible 
signs. And the outward and visible signs of the treaty privilege 
would seem to show that its benefits have been somewhat 
exaggerated, were the Western goods exposed for sale in the shops 
its only evidences. Much of the ware is gruesomely gimcrack, 
brummagem of the worst, and would hardly find a place on a 
hawker’s barrow at a village fair. How can a people who rank 
high among the metal-workers of the world accept the formless 
soldered tin lamps we send them? How can they who weave silks 
and satins of finest texture, whereon the dragon disports himself 
in sheen between the peony and chrysanthemum, wear ‘ shirt- 
ings’ ‘figured, brocaded, and spotted’ with the tragedies of art 
design, which we make them believe express the ‘ taste’ of the 
West? One is tempted to wonder, seeing the palpable horror 
of so much of it, whether, if this is all it has to show, it was not 
wise of the Chinese to resist to the utmost the admission of our 
trade. But the effect of the Treaty Port system has been wide- 
spread, and it seems to be an admitted fact that ‘there is prob- 
ably scarcely a family which does not use some foreign imported 
article—if not a supply of piece goods, at least enough kerosene 
oil to keep the house lit up, or one or other of the innumerable 
little articles made in Europe to please the native taste.’ These 
terrible ‘little articles ’ with which the shops are full are of course 
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the mere froth on the surface ; the benefits of the system as against 
the total exclusion of old days are to be found beneath the 


surface. 


Navigation properly so-called ends at Wuchow; beyond are 
the rapids and Nanning, to be reached only by motor boat. There . 
comes first a stretch of fifty miles or so of considerable beauty 
between the hills, and we thread our way through the rocks and 
fishermen’s cairns ; every now and again there are bits of beauti- 
fully wooded scenery, but for the greater part of the journey there 
is nothing but sheer uninterestingness, and the monotony of the 
day is relieved only by the stops at the busy villages. Yet here 
as everywhere in China the traveller is in two states of mind, and 
the word uninteresting applies only to what he sees as he sits on 
the minute deck in the bows—a muddy river running between 
banks just high enough to prevent him seeing the flat land beyond 
them, for miles and miles, so that at last he begins to wonder why 
he should have started on so dull a journey. But it is just then 
that the spirit of the East comes to the rescue ; the journey is a 
journey straight into the past, the ever-present past which I have 
endeavoured to describe ; and not a junk which passes, nor train of 
straining men upon the tow-path, but goes to build up the fanciful 
thought that you are not steaming into the heart of China, but 
that the curtain of the past has been suddenly lifted, that you are 
on the waters of Abana or Pharpar or one of the rivers of Damas- 
cus, and that they are Syrian women who fetch water in an end- 
less procession up and down the steps on the bank. 

And then one is not really alone on the motor boat; there is 
a crowd of native passengers in the upper story who smoke and 
chatter and gamble through the night and day ; and to-day I am 
very much the reverse of alone; for the larger portion of my 
minute deck space is taken up by a dozen pedlars who have come 
aboard at the last stage with their pedling boxes—full of more 
results of foreign trade—and there being no room for them up- 
stairs, they invade my little deck, so that I have barely sitting 
space left. So much they respected ; for I furnished them in the 
book that I read, and the pad that I wrote on, and the pipe that 
I smoked, much food for curious reflection and loud comment. 
A pinch of tobacco all round made ‘things quite friendly, and I 
almost missed their society when towards nightfall we came to 
Kong How, where out of the darkness came many sampans, and 
pedlars and pedling boxes, amidst the shouting which is inevit- 
able in China when anything or nothing is afoot, vanished as 
quickly as they came. 

And so after three days and a half I am near the end of my 
journey, and curiosity is once more aroused, for the new Treaty 
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Port must at least be interesting. But Nanning differs little from 
the towns that we have already passed, except that it is larger, 
as large almost as Wuchow. And it has the same features; the 
Customs and the merchant’s Pai, and the official residence of 
the Commissioner ; there, too, is the long arid sweep of the bank, 
- for the river is very low, and there are the huddled houses with 
the verandahs propped by poles, the pawnshops, the steps lead- 
ing up the bank, and the continuous stream of women and 
children fetching water from the river. The new port taps a 
large area of trade into which the tin lamps and spotted shirtings 
before mentioned are finding their way, and there is much pro- 
duce which wants to travel down the stream by motor boat or 
loaded junk to purchasers lower down the river to pay for them; 
it was worth the while, therefore, to go to all the trouble of 
making a special arrangement to open this new market for foreign 
trade. Otherwise the pigs and the mire and all the familiar 
horrors have gotten fast hold of it. The stench even is centuries 
old, unforgotten odours of unsavoury meals, its original germs 
still among its active properties. Here more than anywhere the 
fact that three years ago this city was closed to foreigners induces 
that feeling that you are looking into the past. But there are 
signs unmistakable that the spirit of the Treaty Port is be- 
ginning to stir men to some activity. The ‘settlement’ has 
been plotted out; wooden pegs indicate to the adventurous its 
future building sites and roads, and boundary stones and land- 
marks have been set up. The houses, it is true, are not yet even 
in plan ; and after the plans are drawn there will have to be much 
draining of fish-ponds before they can be put into execution. 
The good missionaries are there already, and the S@urs, as ever, 
are in the van of the advancing civilisation which lingers as 
yet on the further side of the hills. And there is a huge embank- 
ment wall ready to protect the houses when they come to the 
building, if haply the tempestuous river does not wash it all 
away before the time, as it has done its best to do twice already. 
It is sixty feet high, and even that is insufficient when the river 
is at its highest flood. These floods are too prodigious to find 
comfortable quarters even in the imaginative corners of the brain. 
The highest record occurred not so very long ago, when the 
Customs Pai was carried above the trees on the bank into the 
fields and far away. 

I had come to my last night on board the motor boat; on 
the morrow I should return to the civilisation of Wuchow and 
the genial consular hospitality once more. It was moonlight; 
we had stopped for a breathless second off one of the villages to 
set down a passenger ; the sampan which was to take him ashore 
had hit off to a nicety our little vessel, slowing-down on the 
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stream ; passenger and weird luggage were transferred, strange 
bundles with the inevitable tin basin tucked into the blanket ; 
each process involving rivermanship of a high order; the en- 
gineer’s bell rings, and we are off again. There were mountain 
fires flaring against the sky, typical of ultimate barbarous life, 
wanton destruction of timber which has been going on for 
centuries, and has left whole ranges of hills bare; and thoughts 
of that eternal cry, ‘ Make the Chinese mend their ways,’ came 
to me as I smoked my cigar in the little bow-space, and wondered 
whether it was not a superhuman task. For the people will 
not learn wisdom according to our lights, and reject the 
economics on which we assure them that our own prosperity is 
based, preferring still to judge the foreigner by his folly. I had 
been reading Dr. Arthur Smith’s book, in which he expresses 
his passionate belief in the power of Christianity to regenerate 
Chinese village life; and I had heard my friend the missionary 
full of confidence tell me that ‘something’ was really being done, 
after the thirty or more years of strenuous labour in the vineyard 
—‘something,’ really something which he deemed worth the 
life and the treasure that had been spent in the achievement. 
I had cogitated, too, on a kindred subject—the many strange 
problems which the Court had of late presented ; of the conflict of 
English law with Chinese household customs, wondering whether 
all was for the best after all, whether our system were not some- 
times malevolent and not beneficent at all. And far ahead a 
familiar sight struck my eye though the haze—the red and green 
lights of another boat coming up river. On that as on ours 
there were only a Chinese skipper, pilot, and crew. But soon 
the ‘red to red’ made itself manifest; afterwards ‘ perfect 
safety,’ and we went ahead with saluting siren as the ghost of a 
sister motor boat slipped swiftly by into the darkness. The 
moon. looked down on the river, and the fields and the villages, 
as she had looked down on them these thousand years. Was it 
typical—of the pale ghost of the West passing over the face of the 
waters, and the stream of Chinese life flowing on with a great 
unconcern from the mountains to the sea? 
F. T. Piacorr. 
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SHELLEY AT TAN-YR-ALLT 


Or the four great poets of the early nineteenth century, only one, 
Wordsworth, sings out of the heart of an English landscape. 
We do not as it were run up against Keats in Hampstead ; although 
we can without an effort perceive the shade of Fanny Brawne— 
dozens of shades of dozens of Fanny Brawnes—ogling young 
druggists in the neighbourhood of the Round Pond. Keats had 
no terrestrial country. His is the classic Fairyland of Claude and 
of Turner; a landscape in which nymphs are discerned. Two 
generations of our poets vowed themselves to Italy, yet Browning 
is the only one of them whose poetry would lose something essen- 
tial if the poet had never passed the Alps. A plaster cast in a 
museum might have inspired Byron’s ‘Dying Gladiator’ as 
effectually as the mediocre original. Greece was the source of 
his highest inspiration, and after Greece, the Lake of Geneva, or 
rather the electric personality of Shelley, with whom he felt its 
beauty. And Shelley? In spite of Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills and one or two other poems of Italy, Shelley’s 
muse is not definitely Italian. She is a creature of the ambient 
air, water, the clouds, wind; alive rather to the large beauties 
of the general Earth than to special and local features. His 
Naples lacks the great cone of Vesuvius, which seemed formerly 
as necessary to its background as Fuji Yama to that of a Japanese 
sketch. Yet he has seized the whole spirit of Athenian landscape 
in one stanza of the Ode to Freedom, that of the ruins and deserts 
of Egypt in the thirty lines of Ozymandias ; and this although he 
had never trodden the soil of Greece or of Egypt. 

Mountains, with the wide harmonies of light and colour, mist 
and shadow, which the sky breathes over them, were intimates 
of Shelley’s soul before ever he saw the Alps or the Apennines. 
It was the mountains of his own country, of the English Lakes 
and of Wales, which first stored his mind with images of ever- 
lasting, ever-changing mountain beauty. These render the har- 
monies of the sky with a delicacy, an elusive charm all their own. 
The hulking giants of Switzerland often wall out far too large 
a part of the heavens and are dull and monotonous in colour and 
texture, except where lakes lend them space and wrap vestures 
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of purple about their feet. The mountains of dry hot countries, 
precisely owing to their aridity, reflect with emphasis the blue and 
rose and gold of morning and evening and the blackness of storm- 
clouds. At close quarters and in ordinary daylight, they are 
colourless as bare bones. But the mountains of our misty islands 
are clothed as in finest broidery, are so rich in various colours 
of their own that in the nearest view and on the dullest day 
they feed the eye with endless variety of delicately lovely detail. 
Actual size is rarely a great factor in mountain beauty, and 
comparatively small though it is, there are in the world but few 
prospects of peak and crag, of wood and water so satisfying as 
that of the estuary of the Glaslyn where the boy Shelley once 
found a home. Twenty years old he was at this time. The fact 
is worth recalling, for it is as a grown man that this stripling 
has been judged. It was in the late summer of 1812 that he 
arrived there with his curious female family—his schoolgirl wife, 
his mature sister-in-law Eliza Westbrook, and Miss Hitchener. 
Only a year before Shelley had been staying at Cwm Ellan in Mid- 
Wales, nursing the remains of a heart shivered to fragments by 
Cousin Harriet Grove. There the cry of another Harriet had 
reached him : that of a young disciple, the daughter of ex-coffee- 
house-keeper Westbrook, who was suffering persecution. So he 
came flying to Clapham, armed cap-d-pie, to rescue the damsel 
from a whole party of dragons, father, schoolmistress and school- 
fellows, all breathing fire against her oh account of the enlightened 
opinions she had acquired from Mr. Shelley. Children they were, 
he and she, playing at a game of Crusaders and martyrdoms. The 
game was complicated by the inevitable romantic adoration of the 
schoolgirl for her bright-eyed beautiful young preux—or professor ; 
for the knight-errant was also an enthusiastic prig, as many a 
good man and true has been at nineteen. Harriet was to him 
but a vessel, if a fair one, into which to pour the very crude new 
wine of his revolutionary gospel. The whole comedy of Youth 
and Folly would have earned but a paragraph in the poet’s 
biography, had there been no hand to pull the strings of boy 
and girl. But there was Eliza Westbrook, the maternal elder 
sister, her devotion to Harriet, the child’s devotion to her, filling 
the place of wifehood and motherhood. The most brilliant future 
she could have imagined for her sister would have been marriage 
with some young partner in a good City house—and lo! on her 
horizon flamed the heir to a baronetcy and several thousand a 
year. 

We observe the elder Miss Westbrook at first endeavouring 
to convert the atheist, but soon abandoning the attempt and leav- 
ing Harriet’s soul to its fate, to concentrate herself on securing 
Harriet’s marriage. How she did so, how for a while bright 
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Pegasus—whom Eliza had figured herself as it were driving in a 
blazoned barouche alongside that neat little filly of a Harriet— 
submitted to the guiding hand ; and how Miss Westbrook ‘ quite 
charmed ’ a Duke, while Percy and Harriet played in the garden; 
and how thereafter came ‘ despondency and madness’ on a poor 
earthly creature, not made to race up sunrays and caracol in ether 
with the winged steed—all this, is it not written in quite a number 
of books? 

Such a wanderer was Shelley that no place deserves by reason 
of his long dwelling there the name of his home. The difference 
between one place of his sojourn and another is rather that in 
one he must have felt himself at home and in another a stranger. 
In this sense Tan-yr-allt was assuredly one of his homes. Passers- 
by on the coach which runs from Portmadoc to Beddgelert look 
up, and on a steep green slope above them see a low square white 
house with a wide verandah, on which creepers grow : ‘ the house 
that stands on roses,’ as a little girl once called it, at that age 
when we are all poets. Steeply about and above the house on its 
island of emerald turf, clipped yews and flowers, rise woods of 
well-mingled beech and oak and ash and fir, clothing the feet of 
the Tremadoc Rocks. The Rocks are in fact cliffs, rising high 
and sheer above the Traeth Mawr, the valley which was once the 
Great Sand or estuary of the Glaslyn. Wind and water have 
carved these cliffs into a semblance of battlement and tower, and 
the centuries have weatheréd them to many soft shades of grey, 
on which here the fine-leaved ivy lays the delicate ornament of its 
sprays, and there the bushy sort throws out in luxuriant growth 
its bold glossy leaves and black bosses of berries. In prehistoric 
and also in historic times, masses of stone have rolled down from 
the mountain and lie tumbled at the foot of the crags. Dwellers 
in the one or two small houses which have been built by the road 
sometimes look anxiously towards them, but Tan-yr-allt stands 
high and safe. The crags retire as it were to a respectful distance 
up the green and wooded mountain side behind it. When our 
poet lighted there the knoll or spur on which the house stands 
was evidently barer than it now is, although perhaps a little too 
much credit has been assigned to Shelley’s landlord, who planted 
prodigally and well. This landlord was Mr. Madocks—the 
‘great’ Mr. Madocks of a forgotten day, scion of a Mid-Welsh 
family and M.P. for Boston. At this period to enclose 
waste lands and grow crops on them was considered a philan- 
thropic act. Diet was monotonous and bread formed a much 
larger part of poor people’s food than it does to-day : although 
politicians continue to talk as though sago and corn-flour, cocoa 
and bananas had never ‘ swum into their ken.’ This everlasting 
dry bread was dear, and the prospect of the Old World being fed 
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from the wheat-fields of the New would have struck even Shelley 
as the dream of an enthusiast. Accordingly the landlord who put 
a hedge round the strip of turf by a country road and grew or 
grazed something on it, far from being execrated as a land-thief, 
enjoyed the rewards of virtue in public praise and an approving 
conscience. 

Tf such a one was virtuous, what was Mr. Madocks, who in 
the year 1812 had already reclaimed three thousand acres of land 
from the barren sea, and had spent a fortune in the so-far fruitless 
endeavour to rescue five thousand more? A hero assuredly, and 
one after the boy Shelley’s own heart. A nearer acquaintance 
seems to have cooled enthusiasm. 

In the year 1812 the embankment across the mouth of the 
estuary along which the Cambrian Railway now runs had been 
completed except for a hundred yards in the centre, through which 
breach the tide rushed with such violence as to make the further 
construction of the embankment a matter of great difficulty. 

In Peacock’s novel, Headlong Hall, he sends three of his 
philosophers for a morning walk from Llanberis to the Madocks 
Embankment, a distance of some twenty-five miles, which they 
appear to have traversed with the ease and speed of so many 
motor-cars. Peacock describes the scene as he saw it about the 
date of Shelley’s arrival at Tan-yr-allt. 


Proceeding through the sublimely. romantic Pass of Aberglaslyn, their 
road led along the edge of Traeth Mawr, a vast arm of the sea, which they 
then beheld in all the magnificence of the flowing tide. Another five miles 
brought them to the embankment. . . They walked to the extremity of that 
part of it which is thrown out from the Carnarvon shore. The tide was 
now ebbing; it had filled the vast basin within, forming a lake about five 
miles in leagth, and more than one in breadth. As they looked upwards 
they beheld a scene which no other in this country can parallel, and which 
the admirers of Nature will ever remember with regret. . . Vast rocks 
and precipices, intersected with little torrents, formed the barrier on the 
left; on the right the triple summit of Moel Wynne reared its majestic 
boundary ; in the depth was that sea of mountains, the wild and stormy 
outline of the Snowdon chain, with the giant Wyddfa towering in the midst. 
The mountain frame remains unchanged, unchangeable, but the liquid 
mirror it enclosed is gone. The tide ebbed with rapidity: the waters 
within the embankment poured through its two points an impetuous 
cataract, curling and boiling in innumerable eddies and making a tumul- 
tuous melody admirably in unison with the surrounding scene. 


The epithets ‘ vast’ and ‘terrific’ were liberally applied by 
that untravelled generation to scenes which do not now seem to 
merit them. Yet the beauty of that ‘mountain frame’ remains 
‘a thing to wonder on,’ to return to from far countries with ever- 
renewed delight, while the soft changeful skies of Wales shed on 
it their silver veils of mist, blue shadows of wandering clouds and 
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lights that fade and glow and fade again. There is still a long 
narrow stretch of sea-water or sea-sand, running inland from the 
embankment, over which the white wings of sea-birds drift and 
toss against the blue of distant mountains. But the Traeth Mawr, 
no longer sand, has put on a fair vesture of its own : breadths of 
golden and incense-breathing gorse, the green and tawny colours 
of rough meadow-land. The upstanding islets of rocks and trees 
still dot its surface ; the Isle of the Druid, the Isle of the Rocking 
Stone and the rest. If the meadows are less beautiful than the 
water, they are less waste and sad than river sands are when 
the tide is down. 

In one point Peacock erred. The Moel Wynnes are double, 
not triple; they are the Great and the Little White Mountain. 
Fine from any point of view, they are finer seen from the Festiniog 
side than from the Traeth. Cnicht on the other hand is strangely 
characterless on that side, while here it stands up a noble 
dominating peak. 

The small town of Portmadoc, at the Carnarvonshire end of 
the embankment, is a modern sea-port which the Festiniog 
quarries created and have kept modestly busy for some sixty years. 
In spite of its name, it did not owe its existence to Madocks. It 
was on reclaimed land, close under the mountains, that he laid 
out his town of Tremadoc. Manufacture as well as agriculture 
appeared a form of philanthropy to the men of that age. And 
their shades may abide our smile, for a hundred years ago England 
took the lead in the science of agriculture, and if the nineteenth 
century had given us no manufactories, the twentieth would find 
no hen-roosts to rob. ‘ The great Mr. Madocks ’ was carried away 
by the enthusiasms of his time. He was not only convinced him- 
self, but he convinced others that by a wave of his wand he could 
conjure up a manufacturing city in this corner of wildest Wales. 
So he erected as the centre of his city a neat little square and a 
small but dignified Town Hall which, as a building, only just falls 
short of excellence. ‘ What think you of the little colony we 
have just been inspecting ; a city as it were in its cradle?’ asks 
one of Peacock’s pedestrians of the others. They proceed to dis- 
cuss very intelligently all the evils of the industrial system, making 
so stupendous a growth in the England of that date. Peacock 
was not infected with any of the enthusiasms of his day, and his 
criticisms are perfectly modern and perfectly just. If everyone 
had been as sensible and enlightened as he was, England would 
to-day be an insignificant island, maintaining a sparse rural popula- 
tion, kept rich in food and poor in physique and intelligence by 
the continual emigration of the fittest. The prophet of Head- 
long Hall loses his prophetic powers when he utters vaticinations 
concerning the industrial city whose reek and hum he sees 
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going up to heaven here, at Tremadoc, where once the long 
sea-water lapped, reflecting the secular ruin of untrodden crags, 
where the housewife span at her low cottage door and her 
ruddy barefooted children bore home their loads of heather and 
bracken. He might have spared his tears. Tremadoc was 
assuredly at the height of its glory when these casual travellers 
from Llanberis could find a saddle of mutton and a bottle of 
excellent sherry ready and waiting at its hostelry. 

Whatever the three philosophers did, Peacock himself would 
assuredly have called at the white house on the mountain side 
which Shelley, with apparent inconsistency, described as ‘an 
extensive cottage’ and compared to ‘the villa of an Italian 
prince.’ This comparison is explained by a sketch of the dining- 
room at Tan-yr-allt made more than fifty years ago, showing wall- 
decorations, mermaids, panels with vases and other objects, 
painted in sepia, in a style long popular in Italy. Reoently, when 
several papers were stripped off the walls, ghosts of these decora- 
tions appeared confirming the local tradition that Italian workmen 
had been employed to decorate the house. There is something 
in the peculiar construction of the wide flat eaves here, and in 
other houses built in the reign of Madocks, which brings to mind 
those of Northern Italy. From the broad verandah was to be seen, 
then as now, a wondrous prospect of wild mountain forms, the 
ridges of Merioneth running out to the blue Bay of Carnarvon, 
to terminate in the rocky promontory on which is perched the 
romantic castle of Harlech—a sombre purple silhouette, or lifting 
blond and distinct in sunshine its defiant towers. Below lay the 
estuary and its islets. 

Wherever there was a struggle, whether against man or against 
Nature, young Shelley threw himself into it with as much ardour 
ag aN average modern boy expends on a football match. We hear 
of him riding round the country to solicit subscriptions for Mr. 
Madocks’ great undertaking, helping Mr. Williams, the agent, to 
write letters in his office, and last, but not least, suggesting a 
device by which the fury of the tide was curbed and at last the 
gap between the two ends of the embankment was successfully 
filled. And when a local tradition tells us that it was Mr. Shelley 
who suggested the device, it is sure to be true; for who would 
have credited that crazy young man with so much sense? By his 
advice a ship loaded with stones was sunk in the gap. It resisted 
the rush of the tide and formed a point d’appui for the other 
materials of the embankment. The poets reserve such surprises 
for us. 

It was in the month of September, so especially beautiful a 
season in mountain places, that Shelley arrived at Tan-yr-allt and 
became the apostle of Mr. Madocks Very soon, however, the 
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motley household went up to London, to solicit subscriptions 
towards the completion of the embankment and incidentally to get 


rid of Miss Hitchener, erstwhile Shelley’s Portia or Egeria, and - 


now become his Brown Demon. A very tragical comedy that of 
Miss Hitchener, the successful schoolmistress of thirty-five, so 
dominated by the personal charm and the missionary ardour of a 
boy of nineteen as to sacrifice her career and her reputation in order 
to follow him about the country as his Egeria, in company with 
his wife and sister-in-law. But wives have from time immemorial 
had a poor opinion of Egerias. We can reproduce some at 
least of the writings on the private tablets of Numa’s queen, with- 
out the aid of an archeologist. In this case the wife had the 
advantage in youth and beauty, and was by no means wanting in 
intelligence. Besides there was already an intruder on the hearth, 
Eliza Westbrook, who was little likely to brook another. A mature 
soul, too, must have had her moments of fatigue in pursuing 
the airy gambades of a youthful poet, cold shudders of frosty reason 
in the midst of his flaming enthusiams. So Egeria-Portia swiftly 
sank to earth as Bessie, and again from earth sank Hell-deep as 
the Brown Demon. From Tan-yr-allt she was taken to London 
and there ignominiously expelled from the family circle. The poor 
Brown Demon had a sensitive nature, and the fair September days 
she spent here must have been dark with the shadow of impending 
doom ; but since she evidently loved beautiful landscape, one trusts 
that the brooding mountains laid some balm upon her wounds. I 
like to think of her as having had her happy moments pacing the 
wide verandah and murmuring to herself either the opening of 
Queen Mab or her own feminist ode, of which one line, and that 
surely immortal, has been preserved : 


All, all are men—women and all. 


In after years her disenchanted poet used to repeat this line 
with wild bursts of laughter. Yet if the fierce light of humour had 
been turned on his own utterances in the days of Miss Hitchener’s 
glory, many of them would have been found almost equally absurd. 
Long afterwards, when the strayed schoolmistress had returned 
to her own path in life, and was following it amid esteem and 
affection, at the mention of Shelley’s name her fine dark eyes 
would light up, and we may well believe she did not eventually 
regret that brief amazing flight of hers into Youth-and-Poet-land. 
To the modern Beatitudes let us add—Blessed is he who is not 
afraid of being ridiculous. 

Shelley meantime was fervent in the cause of the embankment. 
It shocked and amazed him to find how cold and callous was the 
attitude of the Duke of Norfolk and other landowners whose estates 
lay in Sussex, when he appealed to them for subscriptions to add 
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several thousand acres to a remote corner of Wales. How much 
he collected before his return to Tan-yr-allt we are not told, but 
he himself was a generous donor, and the resumption of the work 
had been almost entirely due to his activity. 

In those days and for many years after, the road from London 
to Tremadoc lay by Capel Curig, under the dark and craggy side 
of Snowdon, and down ‘the fine valley of Nantgwynant. Shelley 
writing to Hogg from Tan-yr-allt, says : 

The scenery is more strikingly grand in the way from Capel Curig to 
our house than ever I beheld. The road passes at the foot of Snowdon: all 
around you see lofty mountain-peaks lifting their summits far above the 
clouds, wild wooded valleys below and dark tarns reflecting every tint and 
shape of the scenery above them. 


Nantgwynant can wear a more smiling face than this, when 
her lakes reflect blue skies and her clouds soar high over the heads 
of the mountains. 

This valley past, the Shelleys’ way home lay through the 
beautiful if miniature Pass of Aberglaslyn, where in those 
November days the mountain torrent went leaping with white 
swirls of foam and battle-roar of waters, over deep shelves of rock 
and shining boulders, down 'to the Traeth Mawr and the sea. 
Above the torrent hung grey cliffs and the gold of autumn woods, 
and here and there, against the gloom of rolling clouds or the 
vaporous hues of the more distant heights, a group of Scotch firs 
reared their dusky plumes. When first the wanderers had come 
up from Llangollen to Tan-yr-allt the purple and rose of the flower- 
ing heather had still decked the mountain sides; now, not less 
beautiful, were spread over them the vivid colours of dead heather 
and withered bracken. 

Tt was with a rush of joy that Shelley felt himself once more in 
the free and majestic company of mountains. ‘ Hail to thee, 
Cambria,’ he cried : 

Do thou, wild Cambria, calm each struggling thought, 
Cast thy sweet veil of rocks and woods between, 
That by the soul to indignation wrought, 
Mountains and veils be mingled with the scene; 
Let me for ever be what I have been, 
But not for ever at my needy door 


Let Misery linger speechless, pale and lean; 
I am the friend of the unfriended poor. . . 


These verses are not very good, but they are very character- 
istic ; for while he calls on rocks and woods to calm and befriend 
his soul, it is human suffering which stirs his deepest interest. It 
was this passionate sympathy with his kind, this power of dis- 
engagement from himself, which made and makes Shelley so 
lovable a creature, with all his faults and follies: and sometimes 
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among the prophets in spite of his borrowed and dated creed. Yet 
by dn apparent paradox, he never found himself as a poet until 
he had fled from the torment of life to the bosom of Nature. It ig 
in Queen Mab, which was finished at Tan-yr-allt, that Shelley 
first manifested his genius. Fifty years later old inhabitants 
would point out the path between the verandah front of the house 
and the walled garden, where he was wont to pace ‘ with poetry,’ 

Meanwhile the labourers on the embankment were ill-paid or 
not paid at all; for Mr. Madocks had impoverished himself from 
a business point of view, though he seems to have been one of 
those flimsy people who can always find money for their own 
amusements. This may have been the reason of Shelley’s abate- 
ment of enthusiasm in his cause. Even to-day, when social ques- 
tions are so much debated at the Universities, few boys of twenty 
would devote so much of their time and money, give themselves 
so freely to their poor and suffering neighbours, as did Shelley 
during the winter he spent at Tremadoc. His visits to their cot- 
tages, his generous gifts of food and fuel, were long remembered, 
if less long than his eccentricities of attire and opinion. 

There were few large landowners resident in North Wales, and 
a great number of squires who, although regarded as gentry, 
owned houses and estates no larger than those of yeomen farmers. 
Owing to their remoteness and small means, they were probably 
for the most part half a century behind English country gentry 
in their manners and ideas. Drunkenness was a flagrant habit 
of the squires and clergy of Wales well on into decorous Victorian 
days. When, in describing his neighbours, Shelley wrote: 
‘Lawyers of unexampled villainy rule and grind the poor while 
they cheat 'the rich,’ there is evidence to show that he did not 
grossly exaggerate. But when he goes on to declare the peasants 
‘mere serfs, fed and lodged worse than pigs,’ and the gentry to 
have ‘ all the ferocity and despotism of the ancient barons, without 
their dignity and chivalric disdain of danger,’ his fancy evidently 
ran away with him. Peacock we have seen contrasted the healthy 
peasantry he saw around him with their imaginary factory-hand 
descendants, and it is probable that they found nothing to complain 
of in their warm and characteristic stone cottages, thatched with 
straw or bracken—for slate as yet was not—or the large, round 
flat oat-cakes, baked in a hole under wood ashes, and standing on 
their edges before the fire. These and porridge and milk and 
cheese were 'their staple food. Better the hygienist could hardly 
wish. And most likely even in those days these ‘serfs’ stood 
more in awe of the chapel-elders than of the landlord ; for the 
tyranny of the Chapel in Wales has passed its centenary. 

If they understood anything of what their youthful benefactor 
was saying, they were as much shocked at his opinions as though 
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they had been so many Bishops. Bysshe’s week-day appearance, 
his wild hair and headgear, had scandalised the poor folk in Mid- 
Wales not a little, although on a Sunday, when he went to church 
with the family, dressed in the regulation coat and hat, they had 
pronounced him as handsome a young gentleman as you would 
see in a long summer’s day. 

Now while Shelley inhabited Tan-yr-allt, in the Mill-house 
below there dwelt a poet of some real account in the eyes of the 
country-folk—by no means indifferent to literature, like their 
English compeers. There are still extant engravings of ‘ Y Bardd 
en y Gwelly,’ or ‘ The Bard in the bed,’ as he was named. For 
this poor man was bed-ridden, and spent his life in a recess in the 
wall, lined with books. What an angel of light should he have 
come to this dark and confined prison-house, the Poet of Poets! 
Alas, no! The Bard must have been exactly what he looks in 
his portrait ; not a poet at all, but a bed-ridden deacon. To him 
the ethereal visitant appeared as a wild-looking youth wearing a 
scandalously small cap and of a conversation ‘ not at all notable.’ 
But to the day of his death he remembered with pride that ‘ the 
great Mr. Madocks’ had once condescended to visit him. The 
old Human Comedy is always a-playing. 

This winter at Tan-yr-allt, spent in deeds of kindness and in 
the creation of his first living poem, was probably the happiest 
of Shelley’s life. His school-girl wife was pretty and amiable, and 
doubtless appeared to him of a brilliant intelligence, since she 
faithfully reflected his every idea. Yet she was forming that habit 
of incessant reading aloud which, as described by Hogg, was 
enough to make any husband ultimately desert. The world about 
him suffered no dimming of its beauty because of winter. When 
Midland fields are sodden and elms are sad, the Welsh mountains 
are but more full of colour for the moisture of clouds and the rush 
of foaming streams. It is a delightful thing to look down from 
their heights upon their bare oak-woods, and mark the delicate 
tracery of grey branch and twig against a carpet of emerald moss, 
sprinkled with the gold of fallen leaves. On the low open braes 
beside the sea, even in midwinter, some small flower will be spring- 
ing and the gorse will be golden, the ivy brightly green in the 
shelter of a southward-facing crag. One may lie there warm in 
the sun and hear the lark sing and watch the ships sail up the 
channel to the port, so near they seem to be sailing on the grass. 
For let it not be thought that Wales is all and always cloudy. On 
the rain-map of the British Isles the Snowdon district shows as 
@ black blot, but the West Coast of Carnarvonshire, right out to 
the end of Lleyn, is as white as the coast of Sussex. Beautiful, 
too, are the mountains when they put on the shining glory of the 
snow. These were Shelley’s companions, and in spite of his shrill 
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denunciation of his human neighbours, and their equally violent 
denunciations of him, he had friends among them ; notably the 
Nanneys of Gwynfryn, and Williams the agent. 

Behind Tan-yr-allt rough stone steps lead up the wall of 
rock to where among green pastures perch certain small farm- 
houses, the nearest being that of Pant Yfon. Climbing those 
steps, I often see in imagination that bright-eyed, slender, youthful 
figure. A youth of twenty feels no need to pause for breath half- 
way up the steep ascent. Yet this youth will have paused to look 
back on the marvellous prospect of sea and mountain widening 
beneath ; and assuredly as he did so his poet’s heart and his heart of 
youth sung together within him. Boy-like he carried pistols with 
him, and being incapable of destroying life for amusement, he did 
so in kindness. The Welsh, like some other Celtic people, are not 
particularly merciful to animals, and he sometimes found a sick 
sheep left to die on the mountain. Out came the pistols, and the 
sheep ceased to suffer. 

All this was brought summarily to an end by a mysterious 
adventure. One morning Mr. Williams was hurriedly summoned 
to Tan-yr-allt, and found Shelley in a state of wild excitement. 
He told his friend a tale of how he had been murderously attacked 
twice during the previous night by a villain, who on the first 
occasion had effected an entrance into a small room called the 
Office. He had fired a gun at Shelley, who in return had fired 
a pistol at him. He then knocked Shelley down, and they 
struggled together on the ground, Shelley succeeding in firing his 
second pistol. The man rose and fled, uttering fearful threats 
against Shelley, his wife, and sister-in-law. Again, later in the 
evening, when Shelley was keeping watch in the drawing-room, 
he saw a man looking in at the French bay window, which then 
opened into a verandah. The man put his arm through the 
window and firedagun. Shelley’s pistol having once more proved 
innocuous, he pursued the assassin on to the lawn, armed with an 
old sword he had found in the house. Imagine him in his flannel 
dressing-gown, his wild locks surmounted by the conical night-cap 
of our fathers, pursuing the foe sword in hand, while the wind 
roared in the rocks overhead and the rain lashed the thick darkness 
of the night. Once more there was a struggle, but the appearance 
of Dan, the Irish man-servant, put the assassin to flight. All this 
he recounted to Mr. Williams, who listened with the utmost 
gravity and in growing distress, for Shelley talked about a devil, 
said he had seen the fiend leaning against the trunk of a tree on 
the lawn, and finally drew what, for a poor draughtsman, was not 
a wholly unrecognisable portrait of the apparition. Now in 
Shelley’s, or rather Harriet’s, account of the affair we find no 
hint of a devil or an apparition ; it would indeed have been against 
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all Shelley’s most cherished convictions to assume the existence 
of such creatures. It is probable that Mr. Williams, an 
inhabitant of Calvinistic Wales, where the devil was never men- 
tioned but with due respect, was confused and misled by the free- 
dom with which a young man from Eton and Oxford would use 
his Satanic Majesty. And that when assured his assailant had 
left no footmarks behind him, Shelley may have replied with irrita- 
tion that in that case he must have been the devil. At any rate the 
good Williams returned home sadly, with the canviction that his 
unfortunate young friend had gone out of his mind. Shelley’s 
theory that a highly disagreeable but most respectable Englishman 
named Leeson, who disapproved of his opinions, had hired the 
assassin, naturally confirmed this opinion. Noone stirred hand or 
foot to detect the villain of the plot, and this young couple, aged 
respectively twenty and seventeen, were left by their neighbours 
entirely without help or protection. This fact, and the circum- 
stance that Harriet was expecting her first child, must be the — 
excuses for Shelley’s conduct, which was not very spirited ; for he 
hurriedly evacuated the neighbourhood. Leeson avenged himself 
by declaring that Shelley had invented the story in order to avoid 
paying his debts. That such a calumny could have been repeated 
in a countryside which had had reason to know his ingenuous and 
honourable character and great personal generosity, is some justifi- 
cation of his severe judgment of his neighbours. Certain pay- 
ments, such as that of rent, he was obliged to defer until he came 
of age ; but we find in his record no trace of indebtedness, while 
the extreme simplicity of his life made him always able to indulge 
his natural generosity. 

So the Shelleys passed away from Tremadoc, and in time even 
the ‘great Mr. Madocks’ passed away, he and nearly all his 
works. Of his two factories one is a ruin, the other a tan-yard. 
But the beautiful ball-room in his Tewn Hall and the church he 
built, perhaps also the tradition of his gaieties, long made his 
abortive little town a social centre. And it happened that a 
generation later industrial prosperity really came to these pastoral 
mountains, in a form undreamed of by Madocks; for the slate- 
quarries were discovered and developed. The quarry-owners were 
mostly English, and in the forties and fifties one of them, Mr. 
John Greaves, was living at Tan-yr-allt. It was then exactly as 
it had been in Shelley’s day, with a wide verandah running 
entirely round the house, the green-rooms Madocks had built for 
his companies of actors in the shrubberies, and a little room called 
the Office leading out of the billiard-room, as described by Harriet 
in her letter to Hookham. There is a water-colour sketch made 
by Mrs. Greaves at this time, showing the mossy lawn on which 
the midnight encounter took place, and the beech trees—still 
Vou. LXX—No, 417 3M 
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standing—against one of which ‘the Devil’ leaned. So late as 
1860 the widow of Williams reiterated her husband’s belief that 
the whole affair had been an insane delusion, and thirty years later 
the most pious of Shelley’s biographers reserved their opinion on 
the subject. Yet already, before Mrs. Williams was interviewed, 
two little girls, living at Tan-yr-allt, could have given a complete 
explanation of the adventure. They knew well the eccentric old 
farmer, Robin Pant Yfon, so called from the name of his farm: 
that little farm in the green hollow above the rocky stair already 
mentioned. Robin’s sheep and goats seemed to be always in 
trouble, and many a day would find him on the steep tree- 
shaded drive to the house, waiting to see the magistrate. But if 
sheep and goats were mostly a care to Robin, he had one glorious 
memory connected with them; for he had signally avenged the 
liberty Mr. Shelley had taken in shooting his expiring sheep, by 
frightening that young man away from Tan-yr-allt. He would 
enact the scene, ‘ jumping about in his grey worsted stockings and 
cochddu knee-breeches and brandishing a great hooked stick. I 
am sure,’ adds the eldest daughter, ‘ he looked hideous enough to 
be taken for a visitor from the infernal regions.’ Two other young 
men from the hills had assisted him. Probably the gun he fired 
was loaded with blank cartridge, which would explain no shot 
having been found. But the absence of footsteps, except exactly 
where ‘the struggle took place, would have puzzled Sherlock 
Holmes, and shows the unreliability of circumstantial evidence 
or the want of it. 

This ‘ hallucination ’ of Shelley—who never himself suggests 
that the incident was supernatural—has been made a ground for 
treating other adventures of his as ‘ hallucinations.’ They were 
doubtless like that at Tan-yr-allt, real facts, seen by the lime-light 
of an excitable imagination. It is true that Shelley saw his own 
ghost at Casa Magni; but Jane Williams also saw it. And a few 
days before he was drowned, while walking with Captain Williams, 
he saw a little naked child, the recently dead child of a neighbour, 
rise up out of the surf immediately below their house, clap its 
hands thrice and disappear. 

The character of Casa Magni is now completely destroyed 
by the building of a road between it and the sea and by 
other alterations. Shelley’s earlier home of Tan-yr-allt is little 
altered, save for the increased beauty which time has brought 
to its surroundings. The younger sister of the little girls who 
knew the true story of Mr. Shelley’s ‘ devil ’ so long before anyone 
else, lives there and keeps the poet’s memory green. She has a 
collection of pictures which show the aspect of the place in and 
about the years 1812-13. Among them is a curious coloured print 
showing in the foreground workmen busied in blasting and quarry- 
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ing stone from Moel y Gest. In the distance is the embankment, 
still with a gap in the centre, and a train of horses and carts 
moving backwards and forwards upon it. In the middle distance 
ladies and gentlemen of sylph-like grace appear, giving an idea 
of the elegance of Tremadoc society in the days of the ‘ great Mr. 
Madocks,’ whose initials are painted in large type on a block of 
stone in the foreground. 

On the lawn where Shelley struggled with Robin of Pant Yfon 
has stood for some ten years a graceful urn on a stone pedestal. 
An inscription on it records a fact which ninety-nine years ago 
seemed of the least possible importance to Tremadoc—namely, 
that in this fair spot, in this house of Tan-yr-allt, for a brief space 
there sojourned the Poet of Poets, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Maraaret Ll). Woops. 
Tan-yr-allt, April 1911. 
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THE IDLE POOR 


A Goon deal of fierce light has lately been thrown upon ‘ the idle 
rich.’ They have been accused by Mr. Lloyd George of imposing 
‘a serious charge upon the community ’ by reason of the ‘ lives of 
luxurious indulgence ’ which they lead. It is not easy to see how the 
luxurious lives of an admittedly small class, which, at any rate, 
pays its way, can constitute a ‘ charge,’ in any reasonable use of 
the word, upon the community. There are, indeed, idle and un- 
profitable lives in abundance which actually do impose a serious 
charge upon the community ; but to find them we must turn to 
the other end of the social scale. They are not creatures of a 
demagogue’s heated fancy, but grim facts to be gathered from 
Blue-books and similar unromantic sources. The Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission fixes the total cost of poor relief at 
nearly 60,000,0001. per annum,’ and yet adds that, in spite of this 
vast expenditure, ‘ we still have a vast army of persons quartered 
upon us unable to support themselves, and an army which in 
numbers has recently shown signs of increase rather than 
decrease.* 

It appears from Appendix, Vol. XXV. (Cd. 5079), issued on 
the 24th of February 1911 by the Poor Law Commission, that 
about one person in twenty-two of the population of England and 
Wales is a pauper in receipt of relief. Taking this population to 
be (as estimated by the Registrar-General in July 1910) 
37,756,615, we get a total of 1,716,209 paupers, all of whom are 
either absolutely unproductive, or productive only to a trifling 
extent : they are in no case self-supporting. 

The system of outdoor relief is mischievous and pauperising, 
but it is not incompatible with a certain small amount of productive 
industry. Let us, therefore, so as to be on the safe side, exclude 
all paupers in receipt of outdoor relief from the class of the idle 
and unproductive. Again, some paupers in receipt of indoor relief 
—the very young, the aged, the infirm in body or mind—are 


1 In addition to this, we have now to meet a ‘charge’ of nearly 13,000,000/. 
a year for Old Age pensions, which, in spite of the efforts of the Government to 
conceal the fact, are simply a form of outdoor relief. 

2 P. 52. 
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inevitably and blamelessly idle. Let us exclude these also, and 
confine our attention to able-bodied adult paupers in receipt of 
indoor relief. It appears that on the 1st of January 1910 there 
were 59,759, and on the Ist of July, 1909, 47,834 of these, exclud- 
ing insane and casual paupers.* From these figures we get a 
mean of 53,797 able-bodied paupers in receipt of indoor relief.‘ 
We shall, therefore, be well within the mark if we conclude that 
we are supporting throughout the year a body of 50,000 able- 
bodied indoor paupers. Taking the annual cost of each indoor 
pauper to be 271. 14s. 103d.,° it will be seen that we pay 
at least 1,387,2391. for the maintenance of these idle, able- 
bodied, and unproductive poor. Of these a few—comparatively 
a very few—can be classed among the deserving poor; some 
are on the border line, the bulk are wholly undeserving. 
These are idlers who really prey upon the community, and give 
nothing, or worse than nothing, in return. Mr. Lloyd George 
is discreetly silent as to the amount of the ‘ charge’ imposed on 
the community by the unproductive rich : the Local Government 
Board is more communicative as to this class of the unproductive 
poor. It appears from the 39th Report above quoted, that for the 
year ending Lady Day 1909, pauper relief in England and 
Wales cost 14,717,098/., not including 483,712I. raised by loan.*® 
Much of this expenditure is admittedly inevitable and proper, but 
it is none the less a charge, and a charge on the industrious mem- 
bers of the community for the benefit of the unproductive. Nay, 
more, it is largely a charge for the benefit and preservation of a 
class which in the interests of the community had better disappear. 
The real danger, in fact, to the labouring classes lies not above, but 
below them ; not in the extortions of the so-called idle rich, but in 
those of the idle poor. Not only does labour subsidised by out- 
relief tend to depress wages, and thereby directly injure the self- 
supporting workman,’ but sooner or later the burden of all taxation 
falls on the poorer classes, who are the least able to bear it. None, 
therefore, are more interested than they in reducing the charge of 
the idle poor wherever reduction may be possible. The aged, the 
infirm, the incapable poor must be reasonably provided for, though 
even in their case the cost might be reduced by wiser methods of 
administration. But the able-bodied pauper stands on a different 
footing altogether. He has not, as a rule, much claim either on 
our sympathy or upon our pockets ; and nowhere is reduction more 
possible or more desirable than in the case of two prominent types 
of this class—the workhouse loafer and the vagrant. 

3 $9th Report Local Government Board, xiv. 4 Ibid. p. 135. 

5 39th Report Local Government Board, xiii. 6 P. 153. 

7 If the recommendation of the Report (issued in January 1911) of the 


Departmental Committee on Outdoor Relief be carried into effect, no person 
will in future be permitted to receive out relief while earning wages, p. 23. 
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The workhouse loafer is, to a certain extent, the product of the 
mixed workhouse, where the aged, the infirm, and the able-bodied 
are received under one roof, without any proper classification or 
separate treatment. Obviously the severer régime intended for the 
able-bodied pauper could not be applied without hardship to the 
aged or infirm. Hence a tendency arose to make the conditions 
of workhouse life easier all round. The result of this has been to 
render the workhouse in many cases far too comfortable, and 
thereby to call into existence the workhouse loafer. The mixed 
workhouse will probably disappear before long, but for the present 
the workhouse loafer is still with us, and continues to enjoy at 
the expense of the ratepayers luxuries which are quite beyond the 
reach of the ordinary workman.* 

The recent Report of the Poor Law Commission shows that 
the high standard of comfort in the workhouses has made them 
positively attractive to many of the able-bodied. The result is 
that 
there has appeared, more especially in London, a class of demoralised 
people for whom the workhouse under its present conditions has lost its 
deterrent effect, and who regard it as a kind of club-house, in which they 
put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, but have very pleasant 
evenings.°® 


Some of the Commission found in one London workhouse a read- 
ing-room and a smoking-room, wherein about a hundred men were 
reading, smoking, playing dominoes or bagatelle, or doing nothing. 
Luxuries of this kind attract to the workhouse the very people 
whom it ought to repel,’® and are largely responsible for the con- 
siderable increase in indoor pauperism during recent years. The 
Chaplain of the Holborn Workhouse, speaking from an experience 
of twelve years, said : 

The rapidly growing opinion amongst the poorer classes seems to be 
expressed by the remark of a man to me last week: ‘So long as I can get 
sixteen ounces of pie for my dinner and my two children kept for life, and 
they don’t ask me to do any more than polish the stair banisters, I’m 
not going to work.’ 14 


It is intolerable to think of this contemptible rascal living in 4 
lazy comfort which is hopelessly out of the reach of the honest 
workman, who will not sacrifice his self-respect and independence 
for a mess of pottage. But it betokens the deterioration brought 
about by the environment of a workhouse life, a deterioration which 
is amply attested by the evidence before the Commission. Then 
again, we have the men who can earn wages for part of the year 
outside, but ‘ place their money in safe keeping and enter the 
8 Poor Law Conferences, 1908-9, p. 256. 


% Report Poor Law Commission, p. 133. 
10 Ibid. p. 140. 11 [bid. p. 134. 
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workhouse regularly for periods of rest at the ratepayers’ expense.’ 
For this purpose they sham illness. 
Such people easily learn to complain of mysterious weaknesses, aches, 


and pains which are hard to disprove, the supposed possession of which 
entitles them to the best of fare and medical comforts which the institu- 


tion has to offer.?? ’ 

The really deserving women in the workhouse are compara- 
tively few : the majority have given way to drink, and very many 
cannot be allowed out for a day’s liberty without coming back the 
worse for drink.” Many of the able-bodied women, moreover, 
have illegitimate children.** Indeed, the sexual irregularities of 
pauper women form a considerable item in the ‘ charge’ of the 
idle poor; and the very law which ought to restrain this mischief 
actively promotes it. A case is quoted in the Eugenics Review of 
November 1910 of a pauper woman who had had eight illegitimate 
children by four different men. She does not mend her ways. 
And why should she? 

So long as a generous community is willing to provide her with com- 
fortable lying-in wards, with skilled medical attendance, with nurses, with 
every requisite accessory, and is also prepared to feed, clothe, and educate 
both herself and her children, why should she trouble to guide her footsteps 
aright in social life? * 

In the same Review Mr. Sidney Webb declares that 
‘ thousands of these ‘‘ unfit ’’ mothers treat the local workhouse or 
Poor Law infirmary simply as a free maternity hospital.’ * 
Year by year they return for the annual confinement; and year 
by year some 15,000 babies (probably in their turn to become a 
burden on the community) are born in the workhouse. And who 
can tell what that burden may become? In the notorious Juke 
case it was estimated that the offspring of a single pair of 
ne’er-do-weels had cost the United States, in the course of 
seventy-five years, 250,000]. Even young married women, in- 
credible as it may sound, will come to the maternity wards of the 
workhouse as their confinement approaches, and declare them- 
selves unmarried so as to obtain attendance free of charge.’” 

It would be easy, if space allowed, to multiply instances of the 
mischief wrought by this system of making pauperism more 
attractive than independent effort. 

It might be thought that a person with so little self-respect 
as the workhouse loafer would at least be free from any taint of 
pride. This, however, is not the case. He comes to regard the 
workhouse as his legitimate house, and its benefits and luxuries 
as his rights. ‘I lives here,’ said a pauper woman to the portress 

12 Report Poor Law Commission, p. 134. 
13 39th Report Local Government Board, p. 59. 


14 Tbid. p. 58. 15 Pp. 191-2. 16 P_ 233, 
17 Report of Poor Law Commission, p. 135. 
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of the workhouse, ‘ you are only a paid servant.’ Another said to 
a gentleman holding an important post, ‘ You’re only a servant; 
I want to see your masters.’ A man observed toa group of 
nurses, ‘ If it wasn’t for the likes of us, the likes of you wouldn’t 
be here.’** Here then, at any rate, there is an opportunity for 
reform, for the reduction of a vicious expenditure, for the 
extirpation of a social mischief. Let us get rid, if possible, 
of the workhouse loafer, and of the conditions which have favoured 
his growth. 

But if the workhouse loafer is a useless burden on the com- 
munity, the vagrant is not only a burden but adanger. In one of 
his aspects, that of ‘ the casual,’ he is a public pauper ; in another 
he preys upon the community as a private freebooter. We learn 
from the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy 
that he is on the increase’® ; but there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the numbers of the vagrant host.*® The estimates 
vary from 20,000 to 150,000. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the ‘ irreducible minimum’ would not exceed 20,000 to 
30,000, though in times of trade depression the total might be as 
high as 80,000." And in all this vast army ‘ there is no appre- 
ciable element of honest poverty or of penniless industry 
seeking work.’ ** This conclusion is thoroughly established, and 
should be kept steadily in view. The Workhouse Masters’ Asso- 
ciation considered that less than 3 per cent. of vagrants were 
genuine workmen in search of employment ; the President of the 
Poor Law Unions put it at 2 per cent., and Mr. William Crooks, 
M.P., thought that in London it would not exceed 1 per cent.” 
Still, this residuum of honest distress, exiguous though it be, 
ought not to be neglected, and a method, which has been 
suggested by the Vagrancy Committee, will be referred to later 
by which the case might be met. The rest of the vagrant body is 
composed ‘ of those who deliberately avoid any work and depend 
for their existence on almsgiving and the casual wards; and for 
their benefit the industrious portion of the community is heavily 
taxed.’ ** They have not as a rule even the excuse of physical 
infirmity, for the majority of them ‘ are in the able-bodied period 
of life, and the number below the age of sixteen or above the age 
of sixty-five is very small.’** Nor are they weakened by starva- 
tion, being found, as a rule, to be a well-fed class.** Indeed, the 
tramp will often reject the bread of the casual ward.?” According 
to the regulations of the Local Government Board, the vagrant in 
the casual ward should perform a task in return for his food and 


18 Report of Poor Law Commission, p. 135. 19 P. 23. 
20 P. 16. 21 Jbtd. pp. 22. 22 Ibid. p. 1. 
23 Vagrancy Report, p. 24. 24 Ibid. p. L 


25 Ibid. p. 25. 26 Ibid. p, 26. 27 Ibid. p. 32. 
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shelter ; and although this is not always enforced ,** many vagrants 
resort to common lodging-houses to avoid the risk of having any ~ 
work imposed upon them.** From a census taken by the police in 
1867 and 1868 it appeared that casual paupers represented about 
one-sixth of the total vagrancy of England and Wales.*® When the 
routine of the workhouse becomes irksome they take a turn of 
prison life as an agreeable change. This is quite easily managed. 
The casual ward vagrant tears up his.clothes, refuses to do his 


. task, breaks a window, or commits some other offence which 


ensures his being sent to gaol.** The Chaplain of the Northaller- 
ton Prison reported that the professional tramp was the most 
hopeless class of prisoner to be met with. 


He looks upon H.M. prison as a house of rest and refreshment, and uses 
it freely for such purposes, deliberately committing offences in order that 
he may be sent there. Prison discipline seems to have no terror for such 
men, Some other method must be devised for dealing with them, or they 
will be an increasing quantity.*? 


This opinion is corroborated on all sides; and, indeed, the 
tramp’s taste for prison is easily explained by the fact that the 
prison diet is better than ‘that of the casual ward,” the prison 
labour is often less severe, and the conditions under which it is 
performed less unpleasant than in the casual ward.** Small 
wonder, then, that about one-fourth of the prison population 
consists of vagrants.*° And, indeed, the vagrant easily slides 
into the criminal. He is responsible for many petty larcenies, 
thefts from back doors, and so forth, as well as for more serious 
offences, such as rick firing and robbery by violence. ‘ Assaults 
by tramps on the highway frequently occur, and there is no 
doubt that in certain districts the tramp is a source of terror 
to women and children.’ The ‘ masterful beggar’ of Scotland 
extorts alms by threats, chiefly by intimidating the woman 
in the cottage while her husband is absent; ** and Mr. Roundell 
tells us that in parts of his district the poor are similarly exposed 
to the menaces of the sturdy mendicant.*’ But, besides these 
dangers to person and property, the tramp is still more dangerous 
as a disseminator of disease, particularly of small-pox.** From 
the reports on small-pox in relation to vagrancy issued in 1894 
and 1904 by Dr. Armstrong, Medical Officer of Health for 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, it appears that over 50 per cent. of the small- 


28 Vagrancy Report, p. 28. 29 Thid. p. 88. 
80 Ibid. p. 21. 31 Tbid. p. 54. 
82 Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1905. Vagrancy Report, p. 54. 
33 Vagrancy Report, p. 55. 84 Ibid. p. 57. 
85 Ibid. p. 19. 36 Jbid. p. 25. 


37 $9th Report Local Government Board, p. 37. 
88 Our Tramps, Hardwick, p. 11. 
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pox in the district dealt with was originally introduced by 
vagrants. 

As to the character of the class, all authorities unite in pro- 
nouncing its members to be the lowest of the low, and after what 
has been said above it is hardly necessary to labour the point. 
But, quaintly enough, even in this degraded level social prejudices 
are found to flourish. Mr. Simmons tells the following story : 

I went into a casual ward one morning; one of the ordinary inmates 
of the workhouse, whose duty it was to see that the hammers and things 
used for breaking the stones were all right, happened to say something to 
one of the casuals who was breaking stones. The casual laid his hammer 
down, and looked the inmate up and down two or three times, and then 
said, ‘Are you speaking to me, pauper?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I am speaking 
to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said the casual, ‘all I have got to say is, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. I am here generally three months in the year, the 
other. nine months I work; but no matter when I come you are always 
here. You are always living on the ratepayers; I am content to live on 
them for three months in the year. I am not a pauper; I am a casual.’ 


We may be duly astonished at the casual’s moderation, and share 
his contempt for the workhouse loafer, without being able to 
adopt his heroic estimate of his own career. We hear a different 
account of it from a more authoritative source. He belongs to 
a class of persons who flock into the workhouse 
to recuperate from the effects of their evil lives, and as soon as they 
have, at the ratepayers’ cost, partially recovered their physical condition, 
they can leave the workhouse and resume their degenerate careers. Their 
period of stay is not long enough to cure them of their evil courses, but 
it is long enough to give them fresh strength to pursue them. In this way 
has sprung up that crowd of prostitutes, drunkards, mendicants, loafers, 
and the like, who are now known as the ‘ins-and-outs.’ These men and 
women form a hopeless problem under the existing Poor Law, and the case 
for sterner measures against them is aggravated by the penalties which their 
present mode of life imposes on their children.*° 

It is not easy to determine what the cost of the vagrant is to 
the public purse, as the charge is borne partly by the workhouse 
and partly by the prison. In London alone, during the year 
ending Lady Day 1905, the cost of the casual wards was over 
35,0001. Taking the average number of inmates as 1134, this 
represents a daily cost of 1s. 84d. per head.*? In one ward the 
average cost was 4s. 9d. a day, and, therefore, 1s. 84d. a day may 
perhaps be taken as a fair estimate of the daily cost of the vagrant 
to the workhouse. On the 1st of July 1909 16,712 were relieved 
in the casual wards of England and Wales, and on the Ist of 
January 1910 17,491 were so relieved.** These figures give a 
mean of almost exactly 17,000 relieved in the casual wards, at a 


39 Vagrancy Report, p. 32. 4° Report of Poor Law Commission, p. 138. 

41 Vagrancy Report, p. 30. See, too, 39th Report Local Government Board, 
p. 142. 

42 $9th Report Local Government Board, p. 133. 
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cost to the workhouse of over 530,0001. The prison cost of. the 
vagrant cannot be computed accurately, but it must be consider- 
able, especially when, as usual, short sentences are inflicted. 
Thus, two vagrants who received a series of convictions in Lincoln- 
shire, cost, in travelling expenses alone, 12/. and 16l. 10s. 
respectively.“ 

So much for the charge which is levied by the vagrant on the 
rates and taxes. But beyond this there is the toll which he takes 
as an independent freebooter from the foolish benevolence of 
private individuals. Opinions vary rather widely as to the amount 
which this reaches. Sir Eric Buchanan, before the Vagrancy Com- 
mittee, expressed the opinion that ‘ at least 100,000/. a year was 
given away in London to street beggars, and that a successful 
beggar can collect 5s. a day.’"** Earlier in the Report we are told 
of a beggar who obtained 12s. 6d. a day by asking for a penny to 
enable him to stamp a letter to a dying brother.“*  Pre- 
bendary Carlile, in a sermon preached in St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, on the 8th of January 1911, stated that he 
had come across a beggar whose takings often reached 
10s. a day, and that a family devoted to the same lucra- 
tive profession would at times net as much as 7l. a week. 
In a recent case a beggar with a begging dog was credited by the 
police with taking ‘ pounds a day.’** These figures, of course, are 
more or less guesswork, but they are better than nothing, and 
perhaps the lowest of them, 5s. a day, may fairly represent the 
average take of the vagrant. Then, assuming the number of. 
habitual vagrants (who are beggars to a man) not to exceed 20,000 
—the ‘ irreducible minimum ’ of the Vagrancy Committee—indis- 
criminate almsgiving contributes a sum of 1,825 ,0001. a year to the 
support of this interesting branch of the idle poor. If, however, 
we take the number of vagrants to be 85,000—the mean between 
the highest and the lowest estimates—then the sum contributed 
amounts to no less than 7,756,2501. 

It is clear, then, that the workhouse loafer and the vagrant 
impose on the community a charge which must be reckoned in 
millions, and which, since both are increasing, is likely to become 
heavier unless prompt measures are taken to check it. As to the 
broad principles of such measures, there is no doubt whatever, 
seeing that all expert authorities are agreed on them. The life of 
the workhouse loafer is too pleasant, that of the vagrant too profit- 
able. Consequently the workhouse, or other habitation which is 
to receive him, must be stripped of all attractions for the one, and 
the highway robbed of its profits for the other. While behind 
these negative deterrents there must be a system of sterner positive 


43 Vagrancy Report, p. 52. 44 Ibid. p. 104. 
»45 P. 26. 46 Pall Mall Gazette, 30th of January 1911. 
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penalties which can be promptly applied to the incorrigible of 
either class. Some excellent recommendations have been made by 
the Vagrancy Committee and the Poor Law Commission, and a 
scheme including many of these has lately been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the County Councils Association. It ig 
to be hoped, therefore, that some action may be taken upon it 
before long. 

With regard to the workhouse loafer, ‘the first step needed ig 
some classification of the inmates of the workhouse by which he 
can be segregated and dealt with separately. Some such classifica. 
tion as suggested by the scheme referred to would meet the case. 
Under this the able-bodied pauper would be removed from the 
comparative luxury of the mixed workhouse to some more Spartan 
institution, where such reforming influences as may be feasible 
could be brought to bear upon him. These institutions should be 
in the nature of Labour colonies, with régimes varying from the 
unattractive to the penal. In the first, while the conditions 
of existence should be made distasteful to the loafer, every oppor- 
tunity should be given, every inducement offered to him to mend 
his ways. If he avail himself of this chance he may rise once 
more to a life of honest industry ; if not, he will sink either into an 
incapable or an incorrigible, and will have to be dealt with accord- 
ingly. The incorrigible will be consigned to a colony of the penal 
type, recommended by the Vagrancy Committee.‘’ The in- 
capable would probably find a place in some institution 
similar to those provided for the feeble-minded, from whom, 
indeed, he is ‘barely differentiated.’** But above all—and as 
to the necessity for this the evidence is overwhelming—the 
amplest powers of detention in either case must be given to 
the authorities. The sick pauper would then be cared for 
in the hospital, the feeble-minded and incapable in some suitable 
institutions. The children would be brought up in homes and 
schools, and vagrants would be transferred from the casual wards 
to appropriate Labour colonies under the supervision of the police, 
or (as proposed in the scheme above mentioned) of a Government 
Department. The workhouse proper, freed by this means from 
all its present reproach, could then be utilised as, or replaced by, 
‘ Old-age Homes ’ for the aged and infirm, such as those of which 
Miss Sellers tells us. These are provided in Austria, Denmark, 
Switzerland and some parts of Germany for decent old folk who 
have no kith or kin to take care of them, and are too feeble to take 
care of themselves. Such of them as have means pay according to 
their ability, the others are paid for by the State or Municipality 
as the case may be. The best of these houses are quite simple little 
places, often just ‘ two or three cottages thrown into one.’ The 


47 Report, p. 82. 48 Lugenics Review, November 1910, p. 175. 
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furniture is plain but comfortable, the food simple but good. They 
are not only cheery and comfortable, but cheap, the cost per 
head being considerably less than the average cost per head in 
London workhouses. ‘In the Danish houses, which are reserved 
exclusively for old-age pensioners, the average cost per head is 
only about 1s. 1d. a day; while in the Austrian homes, some of 
which are quite luxurious, it is some 1s. 3d.’ “° Such houses would 
be an admirable substitute for the blundering costliness of our 
old-age pension scheme, under. which, by the sagacity of our 
legislators, the aged pauper can draw his pension and still remain 
on the rates. Mr. Harold Cox, in addressing the National 
Contributory Insurance Association, pointed out the frauds 
and evasions which were being perpetrated under the Act,*° 
and these criticisms are confirmed by Mr. A. Carson Roberts in 
this Review of December 1910, and some of the Poor-law 
inspectors.** 

The bondé-fide workman honestly in search of work could be 
effectually helped by a system of way-tickets, such as that recom- 
mended in the Vagrancy Report, Chapter V., where the subject 
is fully discussed. Briefly, these tickets would ensure him food, 
shelter, and assistance on his journey, and keep him out of contact 
with the tramps with whom he is at present compelled to associate. 

The vagrant is in some ways a greater evil than the workhouse 
loafer, but, in one respect at least, he might be the easier to deal 
with. For the public has the remedy entirely in its own hands. 
Vagabondage, it is true, does seem to have, for some characters, a 
charm which is not altogether unknown to the higher classes. An 
expert writes : ‘The vagrant who is given over to a vagabond life 
only with the utmost difficulty can be reclaimed. His pleasure is 
in vagrancy.’** But it may be safely assumed that he is not 
entirely guided by westhetic considerations in the choice of his 
profession, and would speedily abandon it if it ceased to pay. It 
is our business, therefore, to see that it shall cease to pay. Stop 
the profits of vagrancy, and vagrancy will cease of itself. 

Indiscriminate almsgiving is the main support of vagrancy. It is clear 
that the vagrant must depend largely on doles; in most cases he does no 
work, and his visits to the casual wards only provide for a portion of 
his time. It is the ease of obtaining charity that enables him to continue 


in his life of vagrancy. . . . The evidence we received was strongly to the 
effect that vagrancy would cease if it were not for almsgiving.** 





49 Pall Mall Gazette, 28th of January 1911. The average cost of the indoor 
pauper in London is 34. 18s. 33d. per annum (39th Report Local Government 
Board, xliii.). The Danish and Austrian figures work out at 197. 5s. 5d. and 
221. 16s. 3d. respectively. 

50 Morning Post, 27th of October 1910. 

51 39th Report Local Government Board, pp. 27, 51, 52. 

52 Charity Organisation Paper, No. 7, p.1. 5% Vagrancy Report, p. 104. 
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The same Report closes with this final appeal : 


Lastly, we would again draw attention to what, in our opinion, is the 
real cause of vagrancy, but which, unfortunately, is beyond the power of 
legislative or administrative action. Were it not for the indiscriminate 
dole-giving which prevails there would be little necessity for casual wards 
or labour colonies for the vagrant, and idle vagrancy, ceasing to be a profit- 
able profession, would come to an end.*4 

Almsgiving of this kind may indulge the donor in a cheap 
philanthropic emotion, but it thereby demoralises him as well 
as the beggar who receives it.** In some parts of Germany there 
is a law imposing penalties on those who give alms to beggars.” 
The Vagrancy Committee considered that public opinion in this 
country would not support such a measure, and that it would be 
impossible to convince the public of the harm done by indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving.*’ This, however, is merely a counsel of despair, 
which sounds rather pusillanimous in the face of a grave national 
evil. It is at least possible that statutory penalties imposed—and 
enforced—on the weak-kneed benevolence which keeps the evil 
alive might help to establish a healthier mental attitude towards 
the vagrant. For, in any case, this is a lesson which sooner or 
later the community will have to learn, if the industrious and 
deserving are not to sink under the burden imposed on them for 
the benefit of the lazy and the worthless. 

Moreover, the condemnation passed on free gifts of money must 
extend also to free food and free shelter. We may regret that this 
should be so, but the evidence is irresistible ‘ that both free food 
and shelter are demoralising to the recipients and a source of 
danger to the community.’** They make a life of vagrancy easier; 
they attract vagrants to the locality, and thereby aggravate the 
problem of unemployment ; and they steadily lower even the low 
standard of a vagrant’s living. 

From all parts of London, from Edinburgh, Glasgow and Man- 
chester the same unbroken story comes, and it is impossible to 
disregard it.*° In a letter to the Morning Post of the 16th of 
December 1910 Mr. Loch, of the Charity Organisation Society, 
writes, that ‘the meals on the Embankment do not lessen 
homelessness but facilitate it.’ 

In the Vagrancy Report the case is summed up thus : 

Having regard to the evidence we have received, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that free or cheap shelters, coupled with the indiscriminate 
distribution of free meals, constitute a serious evil... . If the public 
could be brought to realise that these institutions do not help the deserving 
man, but tend to debase him, and that they enable the idle man to continue 
in his idle, aimless life, it might be possible to hope for their abandonment." 


54 Vagrancy Report, p.121. 55 Ibid. p. 105. 56 Ibid. p. 104. 
57 Ibid. p. 105. 58 Ibid. p. 91. 59 bid. p. 94. 
60 Zbid. pp. 92-96. 61 Tbid. p. 96. 
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Meanwhile, if we cannot at once dry up the profits of the 
t’s life, we can do a good deal to make that life distasteful. 

Even under the existing law a person on a third conviction for, 
inter alia, begging becomes an ‘ incorrigible rogue’ and liable to 
hard labour with whipping. ‘It appears that though practically 
all habitual vagrants are qualified to be treated as incorrigible 
rogues within the meaning of the Act [Vagrancy Act, 1824], few 
are actually dealt with in this manner.’ ** This may be chiefly 
due, as is suggested, to the difficulties of identification. In 
London, however, these are not so great, and the Report proceeds : 
It is difficult to see why the more severe procedure is not resorted to more 
frequently in the case of habitual vagrants whose antecedents are known to 
the police. It may be that magistrates feel that prison under present condi- 
tions is not the right place for this class of offender, and we are inclined 
to think that if the detention were to be undergone i in some other form of 
institution the disinclination to put the Act in force would be considerably 


lessened. ** 


This is clearly the right line to take. Speaking of this class of 
man, Mr. Fenwick said : ‘Reform him, if you can, instil into him 
habits of work, if you can, but keep him under restraint somewhat 
in the way you do the habitual drunkard.“ 

As to the nature of the Labour colonies to which the vagrant 
should be committed, a great deal of interesting information is to 
be gained from a paper read before a Poor Law Conference on the 
7th of October 1908 by Mr. Preston Thomas,** who. has made a 
close study of the subject, and who also gave evidence before the 
Vagrancy Committee. His conclusions can only be glanced at 
here. He found that a great institution for this purpose at 
Merxplas, in Belgium, had the effect of taking the vagrants off 
the roads, but had no reforming influence on them. Much the 
same was to be said of the Labour colonies of Germany. But in 
Switzerland, and notably at Witzwyl in the Canton of Bern, he 
found a more hopeful system in force. Under this there is an 
arrangement for providing the genuine labourer in search of 
work with food and lodging at a ‘ rest-house ’; while the habitual 
beggar, the drunkard, or the ‘ work-shy’ man, after one or two 
warnings from the police, is taken before a Magistrate, or 
the district council, and committed to a forced labour farm for 
periods varying from six months to three years. There he has 
to work hard, while strenuous efforts are made to reform his 
character. If he prove violent or insubordinate he is transferred 
to an ordinary prison, but such cases are rare ; and it appears that 
many of the younger men, at any rate, are permanently reformed. 
Some of these are passed on to a free Labour colony, which serves 


62 Vagrancy Report, p. 58. 63 bid. p. 59. 
64 Ibid. p. 59. 65 Poor Law Conference, 1908-9, p. 459. 
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as a sort of half-way house: others are retained as officers at 
Witzwyl, while for others situations are found by a society formed 
for the purpose. The net cost of the forced Labour colonies jg 
said to be very small,** and might quite possibly prove cheaper 
than our present method of dealing with vagrants.*’ It appears 
that the annual cost of our prisoners is about 231. per head in 
local prisons and 27/. in convict prisons. The Vagrancy Com- 
mittee considered that the net cost of a Labour colonist should 
not, in the long run, exceed 4s. or 5s. weekly—about 131. a year," 
The average cost of the indoor pauper in England and Wales is 
271. 14s. 103d. a year.” 

Here, then, is the framework of a system which is, at any rate, 
worth an experiment. Something of the kind has, in fact, been 
recommended by the Vagrancy Committee,”° and these recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Poor Law Commission.” 
The character of the various institutions composing _ this 
system would be made to correspond with the characters of their 
respective inmates. They would show a gradation of régime 
from the highest, where the conditions would be least severe, 
- and reforming influences would have the fullest play, to 
the lowest, which, as the Vagrancy Committee recommend, 
should be a colony of a penal type. To the highest of them would 
be sent the workhouse loafer, the work-shy, the shiftless, and 
others ‘trembling on the verge of but not yet sunk in habitual 
vagrancy : to the lowest would be ultimately consigned the utterly 
demoralised characters who are criminals in all but name. 

But with the vagrant as with the loafer the fullest powers of 
detention must be given or the scheme will fail. The present 
system of short sentences will necessarily disappear, and the 
detention which is to replace it should be of a different character 
altogether. Its discipline must needs be strict, its conditions un- 
inviting, but, except in the penal colony, there should be no savour 
of the prison about it. For its aim is not punishment, but, on the 
one hand, the reform of the inmate, on the other the protection 
of the community. This principle of ‘ preventive detention’ is 
embodied in the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, and the language 
of the Statute is worth studying. Section 10, subsection (1), em- 
powers the Court in certain circumstances to pass a sentence of 
preventive detention on an habitual criminal, if it is of 
opinion that by reason of his criminal habits ‘and mode of life 
it is expedient for the protection of the public that the offender 
should be kept in detention for a lengthened period of years.’ This 
is the true principle to apply to the loafer and the vagrant. The 


66 Vagrancy Report, p. 68. 87 Ibid. p. 81. 68 Zbid. p. 81, 
69 39th Report Local Government Board, xliii. 
70 Vagrancy Report, pp. 74-82. 711 Report, p. 431. 
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detention should be treated not as a punishment but as a measure 
for the protection of the public, like a sanitary regulation. Or, as 
the Vagrancy Report puts it, that ‘ as far as possible, the habitual 
vagrant should be treated not as a criminal, but as a person 
requiring detention on account of his mode of life.” It is 
insisted, and rightly insisted, that the detention should be accom- 
panied by efforts at reform, but we must not be over-sanguine about 
their success. For it is to be feared that the confirmed loafer and 
the habitual vagrant are seldom capable of being reformed. It isa 
mistake to suppose that the typical pauper is merely an ordinary 
person who has fallen into distress through adverse circumstances. 
As a rule he is not an ordinary person, but one who is constitution- 
ally a pauper, a pauper in his blood and in his bones. He is made 
of inferior material, and therefore cannot be improved up to the 
level of the ordinary person. It is not suggested that pauperism 
per se is capable of hereditary transmission as a definite integral 
quality ; but it is clearly, to a great extent, the outcome of qualities 
which can be so transmitted. Speaking broadly, pauperism is a 
token of the inferior capacity which belongs to an inferior stock. 
The hereditary nature of this incapacity may lighten the moral 
reproach against the loafer and the vagrant, but it emphasises the 
necessity of protecting the community against them, and, in par- 
ticular, of protecting it against the perpetuation of the degenerate 
stocks which they represent. 

This is an aspect of the case which, till lately, has been too 
much overlooked, but it is really the most important factor in the 
problem, seeing that it affects not only ourselves but our posterity. 
On this ground alone the proper authorities should be invested 
with the power of segregating and detaining—permanently, if 
necessary—those who burden the present and imperil the future 
of our race. It is necessary to insist upon this, because the 
recommendations of the Vagrancy Committee on the point are 
obviously inadequate. They propose a detention of not less 
than six months or more than three years.”* These shorter 
periods may suffice for cases in which reform is possible, but in 
the case of the man who either cannot or will not be reformed 
nothing short of permanent detention will effectually protect the 
community. Even the full-blown Socialism of the Minority Re- 
port of the Poor-law Commission approves, to a certain extent, of 
the principle of detention,‘ which is favoured also by the Com- 
mittee for considering the eugenic aspects of Poor Law reform, 
the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, and various Poor 
Law Inspectors. 

It is indeed an urgent necessity that the confirmed pauper and 

72 Vagrancy Report, p. 59. 73 Ibid. p 76. 
74 Minority Report, p. 1238. 
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the habitual vagrant should be eliminated as quickly as possible by 
rigorously preventing them from reproducing their kind. The 
future quality of our race is rousing the alarm of all inquirers. On 
all sides we hear notes of warning that the strong ,; the healthy, the 
worthy are on the decrease ; the weak, the unhealthy, the worthless 
on the increase : and if this process goes on unchecked, civilisation 
‘ will soon arrive at extinction by the elimination of all who are 
able to carry it on.’"* Reforming measures of this kind are 
habitually opposed by the sentimentalism which seems to be oust- 
ing common sense ; but, as. the Eugenic Committee report, ‘ ifthe 
public could see the facts as they are there would be much legs 
sentimentalism in the matter.’ ** It is, indeed, high time that 
this should be brushed aside in the presence of what threatens to be 
a national danger. Moreover, sentimentalism is largely responsible 
for that misplaced sympathy with the idle, the unfit, and even the 
criminal, which masquerades as benevolence, and is all the more 
dangerous on that account. And it is partly responsible, at any rate, 
for the lazy toleration which has been extended to the current 
Socialist doctrines which would ruin the State for the sake of 
the individual, and bring down the individual in the ruin of the 
State. Nevertheless, if we are to have Socialism we must be 
prepared to pay the price; and a stricter control of our social 
relations is part of the price. If the community is to be made 
responsible for the support of all its members it must be entitled 
in self-defence to determine who its members shall be, and upon 
what condition its support is to be provided. The only other 
alternative would be a gigantic. system of outdoor relief, which 
would beggar the country—nay, would beggar the world. 

The ‘ charge ’ said to be imposed on the community by the idle 
rich is an empty fiction, fashioned only for the gratification of 
political antipathies and social spite. The charge of the idle poor 
is a solid and serious reality, which weighs’ grievously on the 
shoulders of the present generation, and, unless we take timely 
heed of it, may overwhelm those which are to come. 


NORMAN PEARSON. 
75 Bugenics Review, November 1910, p. 171. 76 Ibid. p. 175. 
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Wz live in an age of specialists, The amateur is losing every- 
where his precarious footing on the structure of life. He is 
profoundly discouraged, soon he will cease to exist. The water- 
colour drawings and portfolios of music, belonging to good- 
natured people cursed with the artistic temperament, have dis- 
appeared from country houses, while the same broad principle 
may be laid down about country-house entertaining itself. 

A high standard has been raised, and those who are not able 
to conform to it by providing their guests with the best of 
shooting, fishing, or golf, no longer have the courage to invite 
parties to spend a few days at their country seat. I for my part 
regret these changes; there was something naive and charming 
about the do-nothing days spent under the sheltering roofs of 
unambitious country houses, provided the visit was not paid too 
late in the year. These parties of my younger days contrast 
strangely with the Saturday to Monday caravanserais that fatigue 
us so horribly during the London season, and the shooting weeks 
to which one is pledged three months or so ahead. 

England is rich in manor-houses, whereas she is singularly 
poor in houses of the calibre of Longleat and Hatfield, and in 
all probability ancestral halls such as those inhabited by the blue- 
blooded men and maidens of Mr. Galsworthy’s romance ‘ The 
Patrician,’ thanks to the drastic methods of the Chancellor, will 
shortly become obsolete. Possibly a larger scope will be found for 
them in the future as sanatoria and lunatic asylums. 

I have a theory that an expression of the national genius can 
be found in the small country houses I am trying to describe. 
Many of them gems of architecture,-built in the golden stone 
of the West of England, or in stone married to flint, or bricks 
rose-coloured with the patina of time, they lie brooding on water 
meadows, or perched on a ridge of downland. Others less vener- 
able belong to the ‘H was a house’ type, but all of them 
have been cherished and tended by generations of small gentry, 
who have their roots deep down in a yeoman ancestry, walls that 
have been warmed by the love of father and son, besides being 
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mellowed by sunshine and weather ; gardens where old espaliers 
that have ceased to bear are shaded by pergolas of modern roses: 
grass paths, and sun-dials so moss-grown they cannot mark how 
quickly time is flying. 

It is to a manor of this kind that I am leading you. You must 
approach it in the right spirit, prepared a little for the ‘gentle 
reign of dullness,’ yet with no horrid sense of apprehension which 
haunts one on the threshold of a grander style. The photographs 
of the stateliest homes in Country Life are instinct with this 
dread. I never see views of the Terraced Walk, the Italian 
Garden, the Visitors’ Wing without an almost physical sensation 
of terror. How empty and passionless they look, these flat grey 
prints, yet with what burning longing one has yearned to leaye 
such scenes when animated by the febrile va-et-vient of fellow 
guests ! ; 

The invitation of the old days was issued, perhaps, three weeks 
before the day named—it was written by the hostess in a smooth 
J pen hand on crested writing-paper. The crest has often pleased 
me, a pointer toying with a peony, or some such device abovea 
motto obscurely paradoxical. 

It was couched in simple language; there was a veil of 
mystery, too, which lent enchantment to some of its promises 
“to meet a few friends,’ or ‘ some others will be here.’ It was 
coy—‘ We hope to tempt you,’ and deprecating—‘ Cannot we 
persuade you?’ Thus, dexterously, the net was spread. 

Revisiting is pleasanter than the experience of a first visit. 
I forget which Wordsworth liked best in Yarrow. Personally 
speaking, I am ill at ease in a strange house, but I return toa 
familiar one with a comfortable feeling of security ; the arrival, 
however, is never an easy gulf to bridge, both hosts and guests 
sink to unfathomable depths of platitude. A masterly grasp of 
Bradshaw fortunately enables me to evade these gambits by 
arriving late, and I immediately accept the challenge of being 
shown to my room. 

The visitor’s bedroom is his castle, and I know just what I like 
mine to be. A little worn and faded, but comfortable with the 
early Victorian comfort of chintz fourposters and cross-stitch foot- 
stools. Good mahogany furniture, made by Gillows in the 
fifties, a hob grate with a kettle, and in a little old-fashioned 
bookcase a strange medley of books—flotsam and jetsam carried 
here by a tide of guests. The works of Miss Edgeworth, two 
Tauchnitz volumes of Robert Hichens, some anthologies, 4 life 
of Parnell, Whitaker’s Almanack, and the Bible. Before the 
fire a not too luxurious armchair invites me to meditation. 

No fear of ghosts in such a room as this, but I confess to # 
creepy feeling in some beautiful Tudor halls, enough at least 
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to make the visit disagreeable, no Capuan ease under the pale 
pink duvets and lace-trimmed sheets of Rothschild’s chateaux 
and Blinor Glyn’s romances—nothing of the white walls and gay 
eretonnes which belong essentially to the super-cottage archi- 
tecture of nowadays—the bedroom that I love (apologies to the 
Laureate) strikes a graver note. I love it, and its spacious hanging 
cupboard which amply accommodates my wardrobe. 

The first evening of the four which I have been invited to 
spend here is, perhaps, the most trying. 

The guests come down wan and tired. They have removed 
the stains of travel, but their more acute consciousness is a little 
dulled by the hours they have spent at various junctions, and the 
recollection that a maid has allowed a derelict kit-bag to drift 
relentlessly forward on the main line instead of anchoring it to 
the bulk of the luggage. People eye each other with a vague 
suspicion, they become more genial later under the influences of 
food and drink. 

After dinner the bridge table calls, two or three of us take a 
perfunctory interest in the hostess’ game of patience, she plays 
deftly with a flow of small talk, and a flash of diamond half-hoop 
rings. One couple, isolated on a sofa by ‘force majeure,’ have 
sat next each other during dinner, but these accidents will 
happen, and the hours kept are not late ones. 

Our Lost is set in a low key, he depresses the social mercury 
by an equal distrust of the climate and the partridge prospects. 
The male guests are visibly affected by his sardonic mood ; after 
several attempts to lift the cloud of melancholy that envelops 
him, they retire hurt. Some of the ladies discover in the course 
of the evening that he can be roused to what approaches enthu- 
siasm by describing the admirable manner in which his chauffeur 
helped to install the electric light. It certainly bears traces of 
a'prentice hand. We struggle with it when trying to read in 
bed that night, and are signally defeated by its obduracy. 

It is a country house convention that women breakfast up- 
stairs, but I have not discovered which is the better scheme— 
the well-covered tray which heralds its arrival by a loud knock 
on the part of the second footman, or to face at 9.30 the depressed 
group gathered round the dining-room table. Some of my 
women friends breakfast in a hat ; this partly solves the problem, 
one feels it a protection and an equipment to some extent ; but 
alas! I have never become immune to the shyness of this par- 
ticular hour. I believe men feel it as much as we do, yet how 
few possess the larger courage of demanding their breakfast in 
their room. 

The composition of a successful party is as uncertain as a 
soufié. The same receipt does not always procure the same 
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result, and in both cases the hostess has to gamble. Husbands 
and wives are dull together, and it is a little hazardous to ask 
them separately. One cannot help welcoming a ‘liaison’ 
hallowed by custom and recognised by Mrs. Grundy that the map 
and woman can be invited together without any beating about 
the bush. The responsibility of entertaining them is reduced 
to vanishing point, and one can ignore cheerfully the angry dis. 
agreements varied by a languid indifference they show towards 
each other—in public at least. 

For the sake of argument we will imagine a party of the old- 
fashioned type. A snug forgathering of seven or eight agree. 
able people—our host and hostess entertain in this manner 
during the summer and autumn months. A mild rubric is closely 
followed by them on these occasions, and by the well-disciplined 
guests they have invited. Let me introduce them. 

From the other side of the county—a misleading phrase we 
often use—come neighbours, a blameless couple in the prime of 
life. He is a familiar figure on election platforms, and in less 
stirring times gravitates by some natural law to every agricul- 
tural show. His time and energy are thus fully spent; he also 
organises County Council lectures within a radius of ten miles 
from his home, a distance which his overworked and rather under- 
bred carriage horses can carry him. She is a gentle, faded 
woman, an accomplished bazaar-opener, and the secretary of the 
local Nursing Association (which she works on the Holt-Ockley 
system). . 

A literary flavour is given to the party by the presence of a 
man of letters, who is presented to us by the host, with a voice 
carefully modulated for the editorial note. One is usually taken 
at a hopeless disadvantage from being unacquainted with the 
author’s works. When there is no answering spark of recogni- 
tion, the gentleman is pronounced to be a great authority on 
rock-gardens, and the writer of that charming volume ‘ Mites of 
the Moraine.’ A tall willowy lady, also staying here, has a lyrical 
gift, we are told, but writes almost entirely‘in the Derbyshire 
dialect ; the padding of the party consists of a parti and a detri- 
mental, both invited to meet an American girl whose crisp sayings 
are not entirely appreciated by the ladies, and a female cousin of 
the house on whom devolves the fagging for hosts and guests 
alike. 

Our eligible young man is in the —th Hussars, and he is doing 
Brigade-Major to the Territorial Brigadier. He is handsome, 
bronzed and inarticulate. The War Office need not despair of 
our second line of defence while such men are still willing to hold 
these billets! True, it is regrettable that he should take no 
interest in the Boy Scouts, a movement with which our host has 
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identified himself whole-heartedly, but his winters are busy; by 
dint of untiring effort and much travelling, he manages to hunt 
four days a week with provincial packs, and in the summer he 
seems to be away a good deal. 

He has met the lady from Boston once before, on a homeward- 
bound voyage from India where she had been doing the Mutiny 
cities. He vaguely remembers her neat ankles on a deck-chair ; 
this young officer is vague, so the headquarters of the County 
Association assure me. 


And now we have become known to each other, let us hear 
the programme which lies before us. It is lightly sketched out on 
the first evening by our hostess, while the coffee is being handed 
round. The thread of her narrative is broken for an instant when 
the American ‘ bud’ produces a cigarette from a Russian enamel 
cigarette case, but after a tremor of involuntary consternation, 
she resumes it again with what Jane Austen describes in Mrs. 
Bennet as ‘ unwearying civility.’ 

The day after our arrival our host has provided an old-fashioned 
day’s partridge shooting, with an occasional drive ; the ladies, he 
hopes, will lunch with the guns—delightful. The second day a 
motor expedition to the dear old minster, which well deserves a 
visit from all lovers of Early Perpendicular—there is a pause dur- 
ing which the listeners feel a little anxious; the third day there 
is a lawn-tennis tournament (ah! we breathe again) at a neigh- 
bouring club-ground. On the fourth day ‘ relaiche’ both morning 
and afternoon, though this is purely unintentional. The ducal 
garden party, at which the ladies of the party were to have figured, 
has been postponed. The cause of this disappointment provides 
a topic which seems inexhaustible. The dear Duchess is doing 
@ rest cure ; she was really on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
when Lady Agatha announced her fixed determination to marry 
an Oxford Don, who has sworn allegiance to the Independent 
Labour Party. This, if I may say so, is the leit motif of our 
chatelaine’s conversation. Although this stricken family is quite 
unknown to us before our arrival, at the end of the visit we seem 
to see the supine Duchess. Nor does it demand any great stretch 
of the imagination to visualise the aristocratic, if somewhat 
foolish, facial angle of her daughter. 

On being shown a large signed photograph of the lady I feel it 
is ‘up to me’ to make some suitable remark. The heavy silver 
frame is taken off the piano, which, by the way, is not available 
as &@ musical instrument from the number of fine pot-plants the 
gardener exhibits on it. I take refuge in generalising on the want 
of individuality in photographs of this kind. Even Lady Agatha 
looks like Miss Zena Dare. My hostess quite agrees with me, she 
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prefers miniatures, and fetches some execrable ones for my in- 
spection. I have learned to dread the portraits of my friends, 
miniatures more especially, and those pastels which they describe 
as ‘soft.’ My host creates a welcome diversion by joining us. 
He appears, however, to be in a positively Saul-like mood to-night, 
and I can discover no David in the party. He directs a few sinister 
remarks against the weather, and makes expeditions into the front 
hall to test it, causing an icy draught to circulate round the legs 
of the bridge-players. The glass is falling, he assures us. I am 
reminded, as I watch him knocking it, of a blackbird tapping for 
@ worm, with a beady eye, and his head on one side. A dreary 
scrutiny of the other kind of barometer takes place also. That 
glass box, which has its place in every well-ordered country 
house, in which a spirit hand seems to trace a prophetic scrawl 
on the chart. 

The day of the shoot is disconcertingly fine in open defiance of 
the oracles. The stain of autumn is on the trees, and, like showers 
of confetti, the leaves are blown from them, while we sit under 
the lee of a boundary fence which takes the keen edge from a 
north-west wind. .After luncheon we are invited to gaze at the 
rows of slaughtered game. We prod the birds with our umbrellas 
and shooting-sticks, and turn from them and a horrible Gehenna 
of ginger-beer bottles to walk home across the stubble. 

By this time we have all become more or less intriguée by the 
fair Bostonian, but we are too delicate-minded to inquire if she 
is an heiress ; we have merely discovered that her Christian name 
is Sadie—her other name is less fortunate, but as she will change 
it for one recorded in De Brett we need not worry. To use one 
of her own expressions, there is a great deal of ‘ get up and get 
out’ about Miss Sadie. 

While our hostess’s attention is absorbed by the tea-urn, a 
beautiful piece of Queen Anne plate which refuses to boil and leaks 
persistently, some of us feel emboldened to question her as to the 
receipt of an excellent home-cured ham which appeared on the 
previous evening, and was highly commended by all the husbands. 
The secret will die with her, I fear, for, though obviously flattered, 
she became almost sphynx-like in her determination not to reveal 
it. 

Looking back on these days, I remember the frozen numbness 
of the drive to the minster. The eligible Hussar took some of us 
in his Rolls Royce, others less favoured followed in the 1907 
Panhard belonging to the house. To linger in the chilly precincts 
seemed a kinder fate than to drive back in the teeth of the gale, 
so we loitered in the echoing aisles, and gazed abstractedly at those 
parts: of the Abbey of which we knew the nomenclature. The 
poetess’s delicate susceptibilities were outraged by the gaudy glass 
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filling of some ancient tracery, a window presented by the relict 
of a lamented mayor. Fortunately the eyes of Miss Sadie were 
holden, and she expressed as much admiration for this as for the 
flying buttresses and silent cloisters. She managed to escape 
almost immediately in quest of tennis shoes ; they were not to be 
found in the town, but a pair of pepper-and-salt rubber-soled sand 
shoes were purchased to wear on the following day. 

I wish I understood the system of these new fangled lawn- 
tennis tournaments. However many times one is ruefully 
defeated by hard-hitting couples, there is always another pair 
anxious to play one the allotted seven games. It lasts an inter- 
minable time, the balls are wet and sodden, the players weary 
and footsore, the lawns are drenched with dew before the prizes 
are assigned. Those who merely looked on sat dazed, unable to 
watch the flight of the ball, and aware only of a kinematograph of 
white flannel trousers. We concluded rather sadly at the end of 
the evening, judging by the violence of the service which spared 
neither age nor sex, that truly the days of chivalry are dead. 

The doctor and his wife won ; he had to hurry away to a case 
of appendicitis, and his better half carried off the trophies. 

The last day dawns—a pearly mist pierced later by the sun. 
We ramble in the garden, though September has wrought havoc 
there, the rank wild growth of annuals not yet uprooted, Michael- 
mas daisies bent by the storms, and starry Japanese anemones. 
The border is still charming, and speaks of loving ministrations 
and a carefully chosen colour-scheme. It is, however, critically 
viewed by one of the ladies, a rival gardener, no doubt, who repeats 
at intervals a remark one so often hears, and which does not carry 
conviction : ‘Ours is such a cold clay soil.’ Before the full blaze 
of midday the young people visit the rose-beds, Miss Sadie is © 
kodaked among them, for the Visitors’ Book, shafts of light fall 
on her burnished head—it is a pretty picture—I press the button 
twice. After luncheon the male guests grow restive; we are 
camped under the beech trees, the postponement of the 
Duchess’ garden party is again deplored, the men find themselves 
repeating remarks about the weather with a mechanical mono- 
tony—‘ What a day for this time of year!’ Another man ‘It isa 
day!’ Miss Sadie is outraged by their lethargy, and asks for the 
names of new books. She galvanises the little group into greater 
mental activity. French novels are mooted ; the young lady does 
not flinch, she merely says, ‘Do recommend me some that are 
mildly improper, but not aggressively squalid.’ She would have 
done better to have left this unsaid ; luckily she herself is so thin- 
skinned socially that she notices the goose-flesh of the older 
ladies, and murmurs one or two disarming names—Pierre Loti, 
Cherbuliez, Octave Feuillet. Then the talk is of recent American 
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literature. Miss Sadie explores a somewhat dangerous territory 
with the literary man. We feel instinctively that she has only 
a bowing acquaintance with Emerson and Hawthorne. She 
ranges over a wide field which covers Buster Brown and William 
James, but she seems most familiar with the first. 

The slow-footed hours pass, and are marked only by telegrams 
which, when borne across the lawn, arouse a frenzy of barking on 
the part of the two dogs, a black Pomeranian and a leggy fox 
terrier. These have likewise to be chastened for a maddening 
habit of truffie-hunting on the croquet ground ; they tear up the 
lawn remorselessly. 

The young men leave us towards tea-time, both have been 
unexpectedly called to town, the summons synchronising rather 
curiously with our visit to the minster. The luggage is piled 
high on the back seat of a dog-cart, a struggling half-broken 
Labrador is also held there with difficulty. This animal, more 
suited to coursing than to any other sport, has aroused the execra- 
tions of host and keepers by persistently running hares. Miss 
Sadie sees its owner depart with a pang, though she realises sadly 
that she has not scored a single point below the line. 

The visit is over, already the rush of the outer world is making 
itself heard in our ears, there is a lingering melancholy in all 
good-byes. 

We look sentimentally at the silhouette of house and garden. 
Lights wake up at the windows, it is time to go indoors—the place 
has become dear to us—more dear, perhaps, because we are leaving 
it to-morrow, but we cannot analyse our sensations very clearly, as 
the dressing-gong has rung. 

The last evening is like the first. The shaded brilliance of 
candles on the bridge-table, the murmur of voices from the sofa, 
the host’s short laugh, a little grim, perhaps, and presiding over 
the scene, conscious, yet indulgent of all our shortcomings, our 
hostess playing patience—she is, perhaps, reading our destiny in 
the chance fall of all those cards, it is pleasant to hear their dull 
snap as she plays them, and to watch the swift movement of her 
hands. The diamond rings flash. The last evening is like the 
first, and makes me believe in a sort of cosmic stability and 
continuity. 

Those things which, on first entering this room, offended our 
captious sense of beauty, seen through the mist of familiarity, liave 
no power to hurt us. The mid-Victorian ‘ pouffs’ and ottomans, 
the cut-glass chandelier, the sexless Carpaccios which clothe the 
walls, we overlook, because, like a thread of gold running through 
the skein, there are really fine objets d’art which also belong here— 
coloured engravings and mezzo-tints, satinwood and Sheraton, 
two Romney portraits, these, as well as the rest, are treasured ; 
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and just as the parent does not love the comely child more than 
the ill-favoured one, the owner of the unequal possessions is not 
going to cast out the productions of an age less happy in its taste. 
He may be wrong, but I like him for it, and I wish to lodge a 
protest against those esthetic vandals who purge old-fashioned 
houses of everything that does not belong to a period to which 
furniture dealers have given a meretricious value. 


But this is mere digression—we must make our farewells. 
Some, the early starters, express their gratitude and their regret 
at leaving over the bedroom candlesticks which, owing to the 
uncertain temper of the electric light, a friendly butler still pro- 
vides—others are obliged to go through these formalities with host 
and hostess the following morning on the front doorsteps. Form- 
alities, it is true, but we are conscious of a genuine sadness ; the 
chapter is at an end ; it may be that the book is closed. 

Partir, c’est mourir un peu. 
On laisse un peu de soi-méme 
Dans chaque heure et en tout lieu. 


BARBARA WILSON. 
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A SERVILE WAR 





APPROXIMATE equilibrium between supply and demand and its 
correlative continuity of employment are obviously, in spite of 
modern facilities for international intercourse, more difficult to 
maintain when, in the present era, our staple industries are 
dependent upon the fluctuating demands of foreign consumers 
than in former times when our economic condition was based upon 
inter-consumption within our own shores. 

The coal industry is almost singular in maintaining a steadily 
increasing output, but it is subject to sharp variations in prices, 
which, though they do not involve discontinuity of employment, 
result in considerable fluctuations in the scale of remuneration 
for labour. Our other main industries, and in a notable degree 
shipbuilding, encounter frequent, and often prolonged, periods 
of depression, accompanied by displacement of labour and reduc- 
tion in wages. 

To these variable conditions of industry are to be attributed 
by far the larger proportion of labour disputes. In these dis- 
putes trade unions generally play a conspicuous part; they are 
the agencies which control, direct, and finance the struggles of 
labour against capital; they are sometimes the initiating force 
of strikes, more especially those which concern the general 
interests of the trade they represent. But trade unions exercise 
pacific as well as belligerent functions in trade disputes: they 
often successfully, and sometimes unsuccessfully, attempt to 
restrain impetuous and unreasonable action on the part of work- 
men, or unfair and oppressive conduct on the part of employers; 
and this is notably so in the case of old-established unions, 
wherein the officials act with a greater measure of confidence and 
self-reliance than the officials of newly-established unions, who, 
in their anxiety to enjoy popularity and not jeopardise their posi- 
tions, are apt to follow the course which the temper and reckless 
spirit of excited workmen dictate rather than that which prudence 
and ultimate advantage enjoin. At times, indeed, as was illus- 
trated by the recent strike at the ‘ Combine Collieries ’ in Wales, 
mén will reject the advice of tried and experienced leaders, but in 
most instances they submit to the guidance of their unions. 
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The essential distinction between labour disputes of the present 
day and those which arose before the organisation of workmen in 
unions, and their consolidation into federations of unions, is that in 
former times strikes were sudden and spontaneous outbreaks of 
revolt against labour conditions which were regarded as intolerable, 
devoid of plan for amelioration, destitute of representative guidance 
or machinery for negotiation, and almost invariably terminating in 
the defeat of the strikers. 

Trade unions, on the other hand, being the vigilant guardians 
of the interests of labour, are in constant communication with 
their constituents, and receive prompt information of every 
grievance, however microscopic, consider any grievance, not only 
from the point of view of the individuals aggrieved, but in relation 
to its effect upon questions of general policy, and occasionally antici- 
pate the action of the workmen in the ventilation of grievances 
which might otherwise remain for an indefinite period unremedied. 

Those who imagine that labour unrest and strikes are mainly 
the creation of trade unions fall into grave error; in those days 
when trade unions were non-existent, or in their nascent state were 
destitute of organising power, labour troubles were far more pre- 
valent, and, as in the conflicts between workmen and their 
employers which followed the repeal of the combination laws in 
1824, and the Luddite riots of an earlier period, were accompanied 
by disorders of a magnitude in comparison with which the recent 
disturbances were insignificant. What trade unions have done 
is to give intelligent direction to disputes when they arise, to pro- 
vide the means for waging war, and, without resort to violence, 
by unity of action to bring very formidable pressure, both direct 
and indirect, upon employers. 

Under a system of industrial competition, cessation of work 
as an effective means for protecting the interests of labour must 
of necessity always play a considerable part, and the history of 
labour abundantly proves that strikes, although they may fail 
in their immediate purpose, have, from fear of their recurrence, 
generally resulted in the ultimate improvement of the condition 
of the workmen ; strikes, whether confined to particular industries 
or extending to the magnitude of a servile war, have been, and still 
are, the final means by which labour has broken down or materially 
impaired what Adam Smith describes as ‘ the tacit but constant 
and uniform combination ’ of employers not to raise wages. Later 
on I will discuss whether, under the competitive system, it is 
within the power of the State to devise means which may be more 
effective than its recent tentative efforts for the avoidance or 
mitigation of industrial disturbance. 

The chief gravity of the recent labour troubles arose from 
the fact that the highly perfected organisation of the transport 
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unions enabled them to impede the distribution of commodities 
essential for the convenience and comfort of the whole population, 
and even for the adequate maintenance of the inhabitants of many 
of our towns; for ships and railways are now the only practical 
means of serving our population with adequate supplies, and it 
is under present labour conditions an alarming fact that workmen 
engaged in the transport industry, who number at a liberal 
estimate not more than 6 per cent. of the total population of the 
United Kingdom, could by a general strike paralyse the whole 
carrying trade of the country. As was recently pointed out in 
a Continental journal, those countries in which the population is 
largely rural—e.g., France with 41.42 per cent., Germany 35.11 
per cent., Austria 60.80 per cent., and the United States 35.64 per 
cent. of their populations engaged in agriculture—would not suffer 
in the same degree from interference with transport service as 
the United Kingdom, where the proportion engaged in agriculture 
only amounts to 12.66 per cent. 

There is a widespread impression that trade unions exist solely 
or mainly for the purpose of regulating wages and hours of labour, 
and as a coercive agency for the redress of labour grievances. It 
is true that these duties constitute an important part of their 
functions, but as regards the application of their funds and the 
occupation of their officials they are quite subordinate to the 
expenditure and labour involved in the transaction of their business 
as sick and accident benefit societies, as is demonstrated by their 
financial returns for the year 1909, a period of considerable labour 
unrest. Of the total expenditure of sixteen principal mining 
and quarrying unions, amounting to 372,633/., 17.7 per cent. 
(65,7971.) was expended on labour disputes; of the principal 
fifteen unions in the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 
trades, the corresponding figures are 1,082,1191., 1.9 per cent. 
(21,1151.) ; of the twenty principal textile unions, 291,718I., 15.6 
per cent. (25,5561.) ; of the eleven principal transport (land and 
water) unions, 170,894I., 5.8 per cent. Obviously in years of acute 
labour disturbance the dispute expenditure is larger, but taking the 
mean expenditure over the period of ten years ending in 1909, the 
corresponding percentage was approximately : the mining industry 
—a decade of exceptional disturbance—20 per cent. ; the engineer- 
ing, etc., 6 per cent.; the textile, 12 per cent.; the transport, 
5 per cent. 

Trade unions have existed in this country from a very early 
period, but their functions were for a long time confined to sick 
benefit purposes. In the eighteenth century, when the periodical 
assessment by justices of workmen’s wages became obsolete, they 
increased in number, and to a small extent attempted the protec- 
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tion of labour. With the growth of the factory system, and the 
expansion of our industries, they became general in all trades, but 
they carried on a very unequal contest against employers, whose 
combinations possessed a greater staying power than that pos- 
sessed by combinations of workmen. Moreover, severe penal 
enactments were rigorously enforced against combinations of 
workmen to improve the conditions of labour, their funds were 
meagre, their organisation weak and disintegrated, their leaders 
were imprisoned, and under these conditions trade unions played 
no effective part as a controlling or moderating agency in the 
disputes between employers and employed. It was not until the 
legislation of 1870 and subsequent years that they were relieved 
from penal disabilities and their funds protected against fraudu- 
lent misappropriation, or that they possessed any legal recognition. 
Up to that time negotiation, conciliation, or arbitration was rarely 
resorted to : strikes or lockouts were the almost inevitable outcome 
of misunderstandings between workmen and their employers, 
and, after a brief struggle, often disfigured by wild excesses, they 
terminated in the submission of the workmen. 

Although accurate statistical information as to the number of 
strikes in any given period is only of very recent origin, yet it is 
certain that they are less nimerous in those trades which are pro- 
vided with powerful unions than they were prior to the formation 
of the unions, and at the present time the number of workpeople 
involved in trade disputes in any one year forms but a very small 
proportion of the total number of persons employed. In 1910, 
the year of the maximum number of persons involved in trade 
disputes, the persons so involved represented only 5 per cent. of 
the total number of persons employed in industrial occupations, 
as against 2.9 in both 1908 and 1909. 

Board of Trade statistics inform us that the aggregate number 
of working days available for the whole industrial population, 
excluding agricultural labourers and seamen, may be estimated at 
3,000,000 ,000, and that the aggregate duration of all the disputes 
in 1910 was 9,894,831 working days, or, spread over the whole 
industrial population, the amount of working time lost owing to 
disputes was less than one day per head of the industrial popula- 
tion. The coal-mining industry represented the greatest loss of 
time—two days per head of those employed—but the condition of 
the coal industry was abnormal, the application of the Eight Hours 
Act involved something like a revolution in the working arrange- 
ments of the men employed and the domestic conditions of their 
families ; and even now the difficulties resulting therefrom have 
not been altogether adjusted. It was therefore inevitable that 
friction should arise in the efforts of the men to secure the full 
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benefit of the Act, and, on the other hand, of the employers to 
preserve the profitable working of their mines. 

But however insignificant from a purely statistical point of 
view the number of these disputes may be, they involve a large 
measure of mental and physical distress, inflict serious financial 
loss upon employers and employed, and in an era of keen inter- 
national competition probably entail permanent injuries to some 
of the trades involved. It is therefore a matter of urgent 
necessity for the State to address itself to the task of endeavour- 
ing to devise a method whereby disagreements between employers 
and employed may in their initial stages be adjusted by an authority 
which will command the general confidence of those immediately 
concerned. 

In considering this problem, it is desirable to note what are the 
most fruitful causes of labour disputes, to review the results, and 
observe the means by which those results have been attained. The 
number of disputes involving stoppage of work reported to the 
Board of Trade in 1910 was 531, which affected 515,165 work- 
people. Of these, no fewer than 117,000 were engaged in mining. 
Disputes concerning wages or hours of labour accounted for 44 per 
cent. of the persons directly involved—viz. 167,000—and it is 
significant, in view of the charges made against trade unions, that 
trade-union questions only represented about 9 per cent. of the 
persons involved, a figure slightly above the mean for the preceding 
ten years, which was about 8 per cent. It is obvious that disputes 
concerning wages and hours of labour, which affect the individual 
workman in a direct and immediate manner, are from their nature 
more difficult to adjust by external agencies than what are termed 
trade-union disputes—e.g., which raise the question of the recogni- 
tion by employers of trade unions as negotiating agencies on the 
part of their workmen, the co-operation of workmen by ‘ sympa- 
thetic’ strikes with workmen in other trades who are on strike, 

general rules regulating rates of wages in a given industry ; disputes 
concerning these matters, though they ultimately involve indi- 
vidual interest, in their immediate effect mainly concern the work- 
men only as constituents of an organic entity, and their solution can 
therefore be approached in a spirit of equanimity and temperance. 

As already observed, conciliation and arbitration are the means 
of settling a considerable number of labour disputes. Of the 531 
reported disputes in 1910 involving stoppage of work, 58 were so 
settled, and if we turn to the record provided by the Board of 
Trade of the most important disputes in 1909, we find that they 
were ninety-eight in number, of which sixty-five pertained to the 
mining industries. Of these sixty-five, the great majority of 
which were of very brief duration and were settled by direct 
negotiation between employers and employed, seven were adjusted 
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by arbitration, and one by conciliation ; and of these eight disputes, 
two were settled by the Board of Trade under the Conciliation Act 
of 1906. Of the remaining thirty-three disputes in various trades, 
eight were settled by arbitration; but of the whole number— 
ninety-cight—it is noteworthy that twenty-eight terminated in the 
unconditional submission of the workmen, and in fifty-three out 
of the ninety-eight disputes wages were directly in issue, and 
indirectly in a considerable proportion of the residue. 

Statistics by no means fairly represent the part which arbitra- 
tion and conciliation occupy in the settlement of disputes. The 
most significant proof of the growing tendency of employers and 
workmen to resort to conciliatory methods is the fact that those 
engaged in the leading industries of the country have, by 
their representative associations of employers and employed, 
entered into agreements whereby disputes are referred to boards 
of arbitration or conciliation. As an illustration of the nature of 
these agreements, the following extracts from an agreement made 
in 1907 between the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers will be of interest. To this 
agreement the Steam Engine Makers’ Society, the United 
Machine Workers’ Association, the Society of Amalgamated Tool 
Workers, the Scientific Instrument Makers’ Society, the National 
Society of Smiths and Hammermen, and the United Kingdom 
Society of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers have become parties, 
and it should be noted that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
is among the wealthiest and most powerful trade unions in this 
country. The agreement commences with the recital that 


The Federation on the one hand, and the trade unions on the other, 
being convinced that the interests of each will be best served and the rights 
of each best maintained by a mutual agreement, hereby, with a view to 
avoid friction and stoppage of work, agree as follows: 

1. The federated employers shall not interfere with the proper functions 
of the trade unions, and the trade unions shall not interfere with the em- 
ployers in the management of their business. 

2. Every employer may belong to the Federation, and every workman 
may belong to a trade union or not, as either of them think fit. 

Every employer may employ any man, and every workman may take 
employment with any employer, whether the workman or the employer 
belong or not to a trade union or to the Federation respectively. 

The trade unions recommend all their members not to object to work 
with non-union workmen, and the Federation recommend all their members 
not to object to employ union workmen on the ground that they are members 
of a trade union. 

No workman shall be required as a condition of employment to make a 
declaration as to whether he belongs to a trade union or not. 

With a view to avoid disputes, deputations of workmen shall be received 
by their employers by appointment for mutual discussion of any question 
in the settlement of which both parties are directly concerned, or it shall 
be competent for an official of the trade union to approach the local 
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secretary of the employers’ association with regard to any such question; 
or it shall be competent for either party to bring the question before a local 
conference, to be held between the local association of employers and the 
local representatives of the trade unions. 


Failing settlement at a local conference of any question brought before 
it, it shall be competent for either party to refer the matter to the executive 
board of the Federation and the central authority of the trade union or 
trade unions concerned. 


The passages I have above quoted deal in a broad and generous 
spirit with three questions of paramount importance affecting the 
relations of employers and employed. They recognise on the part 
of the employers the full status of the trade union as a negotiating 
agency on behalf of the workmen ; on the part of the workmen they 
remove the ban of exclusion from non-union workmen ; and on the 
part of both parties they accept the principle and establish the 
practice of remitting disputes to the consideration of a joint board 
of workmen, trade union officials and employers. 

Agreements of a similar character and form have been estab- 
lished between the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the 
various trade unions connected with shipbuilding, the Federation 
of Master Cotton-spinners, the various employés’ associations and 
the trade unions of the cotton-weaving industry, the Durham, 
Northumberland and Yorkshire coalowners’ and miners’ unions, 
and in numerous other trades. 

We thus observe that the efforts of the leading trade unions 
and of some of the most important of the employers’ unions are 
directed towards the attainment of conciliatory methods for the 
prevention and termination of disputes. 

The vexed question of trade-union recognition still remains 
open as regards many important industries, notably the transport; 
it lay at the root of the recent railway dispute. The employers can 
adduce many formidable reasons against acceptance of the prin- 
ciple. It would undoubtedly tend towards the aggrandisement of 
the unions to which it was conceded ; every workman would forth- 
with realise that it was his interest to become a member of that 
body which was regarded by his employers as the authorised 
medium for the discussion and settlement of grievances, and an 
organism so perfected would be able to bring more formidable 
pressure to bear upon employers than unions can under present 
conditions. On the other hand, friendly relations between em- 
ployers and trade unions on the outbreak of any discontent enable 
the employer to confer with responsible and intelligent officials 
rather than excited and perhaps unreasonable men who regard with 
suspicion and distrust the most conciliatory overtures on the part 
of their employers, but would be more disposed to respect the 
advice of their own experienced and faithful officials. Moreover, 
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it is to the interest of the trade union and its leaders to discourage 
and if possible prevent strikes, which necessarily entail heavy 
expenditure, and in certain aggravated cases total depletion of 
the union funds. For these reasons, fortified by the fact that 
trade-union recognition has on the whole worked extremely well 
both for employers and employed, the balance of advantage seems 
to be distinctly in its favour. 

Conciliatory methods for the settlement of trade disputes are 
undoubtedly making steady progress, but there is no ground for 
an optimistic view as to the future relations between employers 
and employed. Strikes which owe their origin to some petty mis- 
understanding may, indeed, be prevented by well-conceived con- 
ciliatory methods. Nothing can be more pitiable so far as human 
nature is concerned than that the industry of a great geogra- 
phical area should be paralysed, many thousand men remain idle 
for months, with the concomitant destitution and misery of their 
families, because a handful of men have a misunderstanding 
with their employers as to what should be their proper rate of 
remuneration. Yet this is what actually took place last year in 
Wales : a small number of men at one of the Cambrian Combine 
Collieries were dissatisfied with their scale of payment, their 
employers refused to increase it, mutual bickering ended in the 
strike or lockout of these men ; then their fellow-workmen at the 
colliery struck work, not for any grievance of theirs, but from 
sympathy with the aggrieved workmen. Both sides remained ob- 
durate, and then from this tiny spark spread a great conflagration, 
and 25,000 workmen employed in all the Combine Collieries left 
their work, and for many weary months the senseless battle was 
waged. My own observation, extending over many years, has 
satisfied me that a very large proportion of strikes could be avoided . 
if obduracy and pride did not prevent the parties from acting in a 
natural manner. 

But there is a deep-seated cause which must for an indefinite 
period generally prevent the settlement by arbitration or concilia- 
tion of labour disputes which involve hours of labour and rates of 
wages, and indeed all those which touch the economic condition of 
labour in relation to capital; there is undoubtedly a renaissance 
of that socialistic movement of which the Chartists of the first half 
of last century were the pioneers. 

The leaders of the Chartist movement regarded direct legisla- 
tive action as the only true policy for the redress of labour griev- 
ancesand for the attainment of their ultimate aim—the substitu- 
tion of State Collectivism for competitive capital; they had no 
sympathy with trade unionism, nor indeed with co-operative pro- 
duction or distribution ; they regarded both forms of labour organi- 
sation as narrow, sectional and selfish in their policy, as constituting 
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an aristocracy of labour indifferent and even adverse to the general 
interests of the proletariat. At the same time they recognised in 
trade unions a series of organisations which, by a process of 
consolidation and co-operation might create and sustain a Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, whose mission it should be to carry to a 
successful consummation their grand ideal of a socialistic State. 
The trade unions made a very feeble and inadequate response to 
the Chartist appeal, and, indeed, under the electoral qualification 
prior to 1869 they had scant opportunity of sending Parliamentary 
representatives. In the latter part of the nineteenth century they 
elected Mr. Macdonald, and later on Messrs. Burt, Broadhurst, 
Crawford, Fenwick, Wilson and a few other trade-union leaders, 
but they were sent less to serve the interests of labour at large 
than those of the particular industries with which they were asso- 
ciated ; they were members of the Liberal Party, and had little or 
no sympathy with socialistic ideals ; they were in no sense inheri- 
tors of the old Chartist traditions. That they exercised a quickening 
influence on both political parties in the promotion of measures 
in the interest of labour the most ungenerous critic must in 
justice concede, but their conformity to party requirements to some 
extent limited their freedom of action, and the preferment to 
office of Mr. Broadhurst, and subsequently Mr. Burt, definitely 
associated the old type of Labour representation with the Liberal 
Party. 

The election of Mr. Keir Hardie marked the advent of a new 
era in Labour policy. He represented the Chartist conception that 
Labour must act as a political force, not in minute sections each 
pursuing its own particular advantage, but in unity and co-opera- 
tion for the general good. His task was confronted with many 
difficulties, and when in 1906 he became the chief of a small party 
pledged to his policy, there were about the same number of Labour 
representatives, mainly from the mining districts, attached to the 
Liberal Party and repudiating his leadership. 

An active propagandism in the industrial districts won over 
trade unions to his policy, and, with a few exceptions, notably 
Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, and Wilson, the dissentient Labour 
members acceded to his party and gave Mr. Keir Hardie the 
leadership of some forty members. 

Whether the Labour Party will continue as an independent 
political force is a matter of speculation. Its combative character 
has certainly been modified since the accession of the Liberal- 
Labour members, the Liberal leaders display a natural anxiety to 
conciliate its leaders, and though apparently no offer of Ministerial 
rank has been made to any member of the Labour Party, the 
appointment of one of its most eminent members, Mr. Shackleton, 
to an office under the Government affords a precedent for admitting 
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Labour members to a share of government that strikes at the root 
of that party independence which, in their:case, has been so 
jealously guarded by the Irish Party. The Labour Party, it is 
said, have departed from the wholesome practice of party manage- 
ment by an annually elected chairman, assisted by a committee, 
and have appointed a permanent leader which confers a much 
larger measure of personal influence, and therefore facilitates the 
settlement of differences with the party in power. 

But whatever may be the destiny of the Labour Party, it has 
undoubtedly changed the conditions under which labour has carried 
on an unequal contest with capital. Formerly labour had no 
adequate machinery by which it could attract public interest to its 
grievances ; now it possesses a Parliamentary platform ; formerly 
its influence over Parliament and the executive was indirect and 
feeble, now a formidable Parliamentary group can coerce a Govern- 
ment, dependent upon its support, by promise or performance to 
satisfy its demands, and can utilise the machinery of private Bill 
legislation to persuade public and private companies to make con- 
cessions in favour of labour ; formerly each trade union fought its 
battles with little or no assistance from kindred bodies, now trade 
unions are so federated, largely through the influence of the Labour 
Party, that by the tremendous pressure of a general strike they 
can dictate terms to employers or provoke an industrial war. 
Trade unions are now the national constituents of forty members 
of Parliament, a considerable proportion of whom seek to super- 
sede competitive capitalism by a system of State or Municipal 
Socialism. 

It is obvious that these new conditions operate prejudicially 
against the settlement or avoidance of strikes. Aggrieved workmen 
no longer solely rely upon their own union to vindicate their rights 
and redress their wrongs, its strength has often been unequal to the 
task; but now, behind their union, stands the solid phalanx of 
federated unions, and behind that again the Parliamentary group, 
which can compel an imperious Minister to listen to its demands. 
Nor can we ignore the potent fact that the working man has 
formed new conceptions not only of his power but of the rights of 
labour ; his ideas are enlarged, his desires quickened, the young 
men who dream dreams have pointed the way to new industrial 
conditions when labour shall be lighter, and from the narrow 
margin of subsistence he shall pass into the spacious area of 
abundance. 

Again, recent Government intervention has tended to increase 
the confidence of labour in its power. I do not refer to the 
exercise of departmental functions by way of conciliation and 
arbitration under the Act of 1906, but to the interposition of the 
executive through the personality of a Minister of the Crown; 
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if unsuccessful it tends to discredit the Government, and in any 
event it tends to encourage the idea that by resorting to extreme 
measures the services of the Government may be enlisted, in the 
wholly illusory belief that such services will be more effective than 
humbler agencies. It is manifest that it is beyond the power of 
the executive or of Parliament to regulate and adjust by adminis- 
tration or legislation the vast majority of those controversial, 
matters from which strikes arise. Legislation may alter in some 
respects general rules which govern employment—e.g. the hours 
of labour, but its powers can go no further. 

Mr. Lloyd George in 1907 made a laudable effort to avert a 
formidable strike of railway employés ; his courtesy and ingenuity 
prevailed in inducing the acceptance of a scheme of conciliation, 
and in 1908 it was in general operation. Forthwith there ensued 
dissatisfaction and mutual recrimination, which finally culminated 
in the threat of a general strike. Again the Government inter- 
vened, this time by the Prime Minister ; his proposals for pacifica- 
tion, apparently misunderstood, were flouted, and were immedi- 
ately followed by a general strike of railway employés, which toa 
large extent paralysed land transport. It is interesting to note, 
with reference to what I have already said as to the tendency of 
Government intervention to raise extravagant expectations, that 
shortly after the interview with the Prime Minister one of the 
leaders of the strike movement, in encouraging the men to 
persevere in their efforts, told the very unlikely story that when 
the men’s leaders told the Prime Minister a general strike of 
railway employés would follow the refusal of their demands, he 
‘turned pale, and staggered.’ 

Again Mr. LloydGeorge intervened, and, with the assistance 
of some of the leaders of the Parliamentary Labour Party, con- 
trived to arrange what now threatens to be a mere temporary 
cessation of hostilities. 

Since the commencement of the railway strike the labour 
situation throughout the country has been aggravated, and there 
can be little doubt that the much-criticised action of the Home 
Office has created great resentment among the working classes. 
No sane man can question that it is the paramount duty of a 
Government to maintain order, and sometimes the employment 
of troops may in the end be the more humane method ; but in the 
ostentatious movement of troops throughout the country with all 
the circumstance of war, in the distribution of commands among 
brigade officers, in the quartering of troops in places where no 
disorder existed and without any requisition from the civil autho- 
rity, in the refusal to direct an inquiry into alleged excessive 
violence by police—and excess by authority against citizens is 
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more dangerous to the security of the State than riots or tumult— 
ve offence has been caused to the working class. 

While the report of the Royal Commission on the railway and 
arbitration scheme is under consideration by workmen and 
employers, it is undesirable to criticise its conclusions, nor would 
much profit arise from such criticism; it deals with matters of 
detail rather than questions of principle, with the single exception 
that it peremptorily excludes trade union recognition upon all 
questions which involve * discipline and management.’ This 
exclusion constitutes a negation of the fundamental policy of trade 
unions and there is grave reason to believe that this refusal will 
result in disappointment to the workmen and non-acceptance of 
the settlement it proposes. 

I have endeavoured to present a faithful picture, necessarily 
sketched in outline, of the present industrial situation; it is 
perplexing and troublesome, and promises no speedy amelioration. 
Statesmanship has done, and probably can do, but little in the 
direction of amendment. Labour troubles have their roots planted 
deep in present economic conditions. Provision for old age, sick- 
ness and accident, or eleemosynary doles during unemployment do 
not meet the great twin evils—instability in the demand for labour 
and inadequacy in its reward. In an era of joint-stock companies 
with inflated capitals, sympathetic relations between employers 
and employed have almost vanished. On the one side the law of 
supply and demand, on the other resentment and revolt. 

There are indeed two directions in which some amendment 
of the unhappy relations which exist between employers and 
employed may be effected—viz. by an amendment and extension 
of the machinery which the Board of Trade now possesses for the 
settlement by conciliation and arbitration of trade disputes ; and, 
secondly, by the recognition and practical application of the 
principle on the part of employers that the workman has a larger 
interest in the fruits of his labour than the capitalist or entre- 
preneur is prepared to concede. 

I have already referred to the machinery of the Conciliation 
Act of 1906 ; it has been manipulated intelligently and beneficially 
by the able officials of the Board of Trade, notably by Sir G. 
Askwith ; but the chief defect in its administration is that the 
services of the Board of Trade are rarely invoked or tendered in the 
early stages of a trade dispute; it is only when the dispute has 
assumed its full proportion, and much loss and suffering have 
resulted, that intervention ensues, with the result that at this 
embittered stage conciliation becomes much more difficult. 

Workmen are perhaps disposed to entertain needless suspicion 
of outside arbitrators. One of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission on the Railways dispute frankly declared he had no 
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faith in an outside arbitrator, as labour disputes were a war of class 
against class, and the arbitrator would probably belong to the class 
which was hostile to labour. If the Government intend to 
persevere in their policy of intervention in labour disputes they 
must do their best to disabuse labour of an opinion which is to a 
great extent unfounded. The Board of Trade already possesses 
among its officials in the Labour Department men who formerly 
belonged to the ranks of labour, and that element might well be 
strengthened by judicious selection. But the most urgent need is 
the establishment of a Ministry of Labour. The President of the 
Board of Trade has manifold duties to perform, and despite his 
undoubted zeal it is impossible for him to devote that assiduous 
attention to the duties of the Labour Department which the 
economic difficulties between capital and labour demand. 

But a Minister of Labour sitting in his offices in London can 
do little unless he enjoys the services of able coadjutors throughout 
the provinces; he requires an intelligence department, agents 
stationed in the chief industrial centres whose duty it should be 
to watch with vigilance the relations between employers and 
employed in their districts, and not merely to ascertain and report 
the imminence of a labour dispute, but to be ready and competent 
to use their good offices for its adjustment. Into the details of a 
scheme of this character it is not possible to enter here, but it 
is reasonable to believe that if, on the commencement of a labour 
dispute, there were available the services of a mediator enjoying 
the prestige which would attach to an accredited representative 
of a Minister of Labour, very many disastrous strikes would be 
averted. 

The miners of Durham, assisted by the mutual respect which 
subsists between employers and employed, have, through the 
agency of a conciliation board, composed of both parties, which 
operates with rapidity and efficiency, and deals in limine with 
those differences which must inevitably occur between employers 
and their workmen, enjoyed for a number of years past remarkable 
immunity from labour disputes. 

Workmen of all civilised countries have grasped the full mean- 
ing of the economic truth that capital is the product of labour, 
and of the ethical principle that they are entitled in a larger degree 
to share in the wealth they create. The prudence, if not the 
benevolence, of many employers, has caused them to give practical 
recognition to this principle, and generally with the happiest 
results. I had the privilege of personal acquaintance with the 
late Sir George Livesey, who was chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, and enjoyed some special opportunities of 
becoming intimate with the enlightened scheme of profit-sharing 
which he introduced into the conduct of that great concern. 
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Workmen regard with suspicion schemes of profit-sharing, and 
sometimes with good reason, for they are open to this objection 
from the workmen’s point of view, inasmuch as they impede that 
mobility of labour which enables a workman to secure the highest 
price for his services, by tending to confine the workman to the 
employment wherein he enjoys a share of the profit. But if the 
employer give the workman an approximately fair share of the 
profits, this objection properly disappears. It was in this spirit 
that Sir George Livesey approached his task. His workmen were 
admitted to the business as shareholders, their representatives 
were given seats on his board of directors, and, if my information 
be correct, as I believe it is, he has succeeded in creating a truly 
co-operative sentiment on the part of the workmen in the conduct 
of the business. 

It is true that in many businesses there are great difficulties 
in applying the principle of profit-sharing; where dividends are 
small owing to trade depression or inflated capital, the share- 
holders are not disposed to surrender any portion of the profits, 
but these difficulties, though of great moment, are matters of detail 
upon which within the compass of this article I cannot debate. 

The principle of profit-sharing is sound ; it is a step towards a 
larger application of co-operative effort ; it does not violate though 
it may not conform to the principles of Socialism ; it tends to the 
promotion of industrial peace by according to the worker, not a 
‘living wage,’ but an established right to an equitable share in 


the wealth he produces. 
I. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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THE DEFEAT OF ‘CONTINENTALISM’ 
IN CANADA 


FROM A CANADIAN STANDPOINT 


ExactTty a fortnight before the recent Canadian elections there 
appeared, somewhat obscurely, in the Times, a Montreal tele- 
gram headed ‘ Reported Message from Mr. Kipling.’ The 
message turned out to be a vehement appeal to the people of 
Canada to reject the Reciprocity proposals. Doubtless steady- 
going readers who read that paragraph felt somehow that an 
impropriety had been committed. The careless ones scoffed, 
and even the poet’s admirers regretted his renewed incursion into 
politics. Politics was not the business of poets ; let Mr. Kipling 
keep to his rhymes and his romances. And ‘ Reported Message 
from Mr. Kipling ’—thus the shocked Times sought charitably 
to cover up the indiscretion ; and it was the very last we heard of 
it in those columns. One or two other journals either doubted 
its authenticity or referred to it as an aberration in a man of 
genius. 

Apparently not a single newspaper in this country attached 
any high value to this ‘ message’; and yet, even then, some of 
us who knew Canada and the temper of the Canadian people, who 
realised what the situation was in esse and in posse, the real 
character and aims of the two party leaders, the motives that 
lurked behind the Reciprocity proposals, and the danger to be 
apprehended if Reciprocity with America were again consummated 
(as it had been in 1854), we could not believe that such an appeal 
would fall on deaf ears. 


I do not understand [wrote Mr. Kipling] how nine million people can 
enter into such arrangements as are proposed with ninety million strangers 
on an open frontier of four thousand miles, and at the same time preserve 
their national integrity. 

It is her own soul that Canada risks to-day. Once that soul is pawned 
for any consideration,, Canada must inevitably conform to the commercial, 
legal, financial, social, and ethical standards which will be imposed upon 
her by the sheer admitted weight of the United States. 
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She might, for example, be compelled later on to admit Reciprocity in 
the murder rate of the United States, which at present, I believe, is some- 
thing over one hundred and fifty per million per annum. 

Why, then [Mr. Kipling went on to remark], when she has made herself 
what she is, should she throw the enormous gifts of her inheritance and her 
future into the hands of a people who by their haste and waste have so 
dissipated their own resources that even before national middle-age they 
are driven to seek virgin fields for cheaper food and living? 

Whatever the United States may gain (and I presume that the United 
States proposals are not wholly altruistic), I see nothing for Canada in 
Reciprocity except a little ready money, which she does not need, and a very 


long repentance. 


We knew, and said so, that our countrymen must be already 
greatly altered in character if such a downright utterance as the 
foregoing left them cold. The sage admonition, therefore, of one 
London journal only provoked laughter : 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling [it said], who has achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion by his literary talent, would be better advised if he left politics severely 
alone for the future. His lecturing to Canadians about their fiscal affairs 
will be deeply resented. 


For it was all part and parcel of the British misapprehension 
of the situation that, although Canada’s soul was at stake, most 
of the commentators, in the Press and on the platform, thought 
it was merely her purse. 

Not until after the elections had brought Mr. Borden 
triumphantly into power did we know how fully our prognostica- 
tions had been realised, or how universally throughout the 
Dominion Mr. Kipling’s message had penetrated. It will interest 
British readers now to know that it was printed not as a paragraph, 
not as a column, but that it filled an entire page in many of the 
leading Canadian newspapers. Nor is it too much to say that 
it was read and digested by virtually the whole English-speaking 
voting population of the Dominion, or that it was discussed more 
than any single speech or pronouncement by Mr. Borden or Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in the whole course of the campaign. Indeed, 
in celebrity it ranks with some of the most notable public utter- 
ances of recent years, even with Mr. Chamberlain’s announcing 
his Tariff Reform policy or Mr. Taft’s ‘ Canada is at the parting 
of the ways’ speech. Yet the celebrity still continues restricted 
to the other side of the Atlantic; of this interesting and effective 
manifestation we dwelling in England have heard nothing, or 
next to nothing. Some of its significance is conveyed to us in the 
following extract from a private letter written by an influential 
business man at Brandon, Manitoba, in the very heart of the 
farming country of the Canadian West. It is dated the 28th of 
September : 
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Although I am, as you know, a convinced Liberal and a follower and 
admirer of Sir Wilfrid, and fully intended to vote Liberal as usual, when 
it came to polling-day I gave my vote for Aikins, the anti-Reciprocity 
candidate. It was Rudyard Kipling’s letter influenced me, as it must have 
influenced thousands. We had all heard Borden, Foster, and Sifton, but 
Kipling and Kipling alone struck absolutely the right note. We saw how 
we stood in the eyes of the world as compared with the United States, and 
we realised that ‘ ten to one is too heavy odds.’ . . . Out here we are great 
admirers of Kipling, but only once before in his life, when he wrote the 
‘ Recessional,’ has he hit the nail on the head so exactly. 


I hasten to say that I am not now intent upon appraising the 
precise value of all the causes of the Canadian Liberal débdcle; 
nor do I claim for Mr. Kipling more credit for influencing Canadian 
public opinion than he deserves or the facts available warrant. 
But the salient point in his message, the reference to Canada’s 
soul (as a consideration apart from her bank account), seems to 
suggest a factor of the situation which has here been somewhat 
neglected. 

The truth is that the people of the Canadian provinces, 
separately and jointly, and in differing degree, have been engaged 
in a moral struggle, often fierce, often seemingly hopeless for them, 
against the peculiar forces and tendencies which characterise 
America in the world’s eye. What these peculiar forces and ten- 
dencies are, a host of cis-Atlantic observers, from Basil Hall to 
Mr. Wells, from M. de Tocqueville to M. Paul Bourget, have 
sufficiently specified, and the finer and more candid spirits in the 
United States admit, while deploring, their existence. 

Besides these, there are also national traits, more venial, more 
superficial, but equally objectionable to British people in general, 
and Canadians in particular, which account for some part at least 
of the passionate Canadian prejudice against becoming ‘ American- 
ised.’ As long ago as 1817 the Abbé Douthier expressed a fear 
lest the simple, God-fearing French-Canadian habitant would 
suffer loss of character through contact with the loose and 
irreverent spirits across the border. That fear has been expressed 
again and again since, and a Canadian humorist has drawn an only 
too faithful picture of the honest, contented Jean Baptiste Trudeau 
figuring in another milieu as the vulgar, bragging, showily dressed 
‘J. B. Waterhole of Chicago.’ 

‘Keep the barriers up!’ exclaimed Beverley Robinson, now 
more than two generations ago. ‘ Why should our ancestors have 
left the bosom of the American Republic in order to escape con- 
tagion, if we allow the Republic to follow us here? We believed 
in King and Constitution, and they did not. We believed in the 
British flag, and they did not. We believed in the principles of 
social subordination, in reverence for our rulers and respect for 
age and position, in purity in public life, in simplicity, cleanliness, 
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fair play, and the amenities of private life ; and because we believed 
that they did not hold to these things we left them. Shall we 
go back now when their early vices are grown inveterate? Shall 
we now welcome their principles? Again I say, Keep the 
barriers up! ’ 

Nor can it be said that these sentiments ever degenerated into 
a mere U.E. Loyalist shibboleth, or that as the century wore on 
justification for this early attitude became lessened. 

‘ All sentiment,’ wrote the American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
when in the fulness of years and wisdom, ‘is dying out of our 
people ; no loyalty for the sovereign, the king-post of the political 
edifice ; no deep attachment between employer and employed ; no 
reverence of the humbler members of a household for its heads ; 
and to make sure of continued corruption and misery, universal 
suffrage, emptying all the great sewers into the great aqueduct 
we must all drink from.’ 

For a long time attempts were made to isolate this terrible 
disease of democracy, but the Civil War stopped all that. For 
forty years past every traveller in the States has been struck by 
the homogeneity of the people. From seaboard to seaboard not 
only are speech, dress, and deportment the same, but the Press 
is the same, and public opinion is the same. ‘The days of 
diversity,’ writes Professor Sedgewick, ‘are numbered. All races 
are trimmed, lopped, and squeezed into the American mould.’ 

‘Those,’ in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s opinion, ‘ who direct the 
State, who administer the cities, control the legislatures, the 
financiers, merchants, professors, journalists, men of letters . . . 
are all of marked American type.’ 

Five years after the close of the Civil War, that ill-fated 
attempt of the Southern planters to throw off the despotism of 
the mobocracy, the late Sir William Butler described America as 
‘that vast human machine which grinds Celt and Saxon, Teuton 
and Dane, Finn and Goth into the same image and likeness of the 
inevitable Yankee—grinds him, too, into that image in one short 
generation, and sometimes in less. . . . Assuredly, the world has 
never witnessed any experiment of so gigantic a nature as this 
immense fusion of the Caucasian race now going on before our 
eyes in North America.’ 

This, then, is the ‘ Continentalism ’ against which Canada has 
set her face; which, summoning up all her forces for a final 
effort, the finality of which was pointed out to them by President 
Taft himself, she has succeeded in dealing a powerful blow. 

For, notwithstanding innate dislike and distrust, the ‘ sheer 
admitted weight’ of the States was beginning to tell on Canada. 
At the outset of the Laurier régime the process of assimilation 
began to alarm the friends of the British connexion. The policy 
Vou. LXX—No, 417 Ze 
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(not open, not frank, but veiled in fine phrases) which they can 
never forgive Sir Wilfrid Laurier for is this : that while indubit- 
ably recognising that Canada’s national salvation lay in maintain. 
ing her equilibrium, in her power of resisting the foreign virus, he 
yet threw all the weight of his office and his personal influence into 
the American scale. For this he can never be acquitted at the 
bar of history, which will sum him up as a French-Canadian who 
was dazzled by the glamour of American material prosperity, 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into office we saw a nation of 
five millions of people, the same stock as that from which the 
English nation sprang, struggling for moral independence, 
struggling against absorption—whose very origins in Canada spoke 
eloquently of sacrifice; whose ideals were admittedly higher, 
whose public and private life was purer, and yet whose elected 
leader, the moment the opportunity offered, was ready to lead his 
people away from, and not into, their Promised Land. 

Far be it from me to assail the fallen, but as a former supporter 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier I cannot help recalling with shame that 
it was from his lips that I first heard the phrase ‘ manifest 
destiny.’ ‘Iam asubject,’ he once grandiloquently told a Boston 
audience, ‘ of the British Crown; but whenever I have to choose 
between the interests of England and Canada it is manifest to 
me that the interests of my country are identical with the 
interests of the United States of America.’ 

Note the circumlocution—mark the guarded phrase! He 
knew that material interests were as nothing to a people who 
long aforetime had sacrificed their material all to a principle. 
‘Manifest destiny’ was often on his lips before he came into 
power in 1896; afterwards, owing to the circumstances of his 
election, if he used the phrase less, he laboured for the policy 
underlying the phrase more. 

But we need not here follow him into the labyrinthine divaga- 
tions of a policy which will duly receive the attention of the 
historians of the Laurier régime. It only needs to say that in 
the process of preparing Canada for her ‘ manifest destiny ’ Canada 
has suffered greatly during the past fifteen years. Was there not 
something infinitely sad—infinitely pitiful—in the idea that all the 
sins and blunders which have combined to make the best 
Americans despair of their commonwealth should be repeated in 
Canada? That all the fatal pitfalls that our American neighbours 
fell into should, after all these years of immunity, also be dug for 
us? The growth of political corruption during the Laurier régime 
has alarmed his own followers. Even so staunch a Liberal and 
pro-Reciprocity man as Mr. Joseph Martin, M.P., and others, 
including Mr. Cahan, K.C., have assailed the political morality of 
the late administration in unmeasured terms. According to the 
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former, ‘ All Government contracts, concessions and privileges, 
including even the appointment of judges, are put up for public 
competition, and go to the highest bidder.’ Mr. Cahan has dwelt 
upon the ‘ widespread systematic and ruthless robbery ’ of public 
moneys which has been going on in various administrative depart- 
ments. Mr. Borden’s tremendous indictments of the Government 
for the reckless handling of public funds in connexion with the 
Quebec bridge and the new transcontinental railway fill several 
Blue-books. 

And another phase of ‘ Continentalism ’ for which Canada will 
yet have to pay dearly was the system of promoting indiscriminate 
immigration—one of America’s worst blunders, and partly respon- 
sible for the lawlessness and the ‘ murder rate of one hundred and 
fifty per million per annum.’ As if the mongrel hordes of Europe 
—Sicilians, Czechs, Poles, Galicians, and Huns—would ever really 
assimilate the manners, institutions, and amenities which our 
British forefathers so slowly and painfully through the centuries 
established for us ! 

Most interesting and instructive is it to note the reception of 
Mr. Kipling’s indictment of America in that country itself. While 
resenting Mr. Kipling’s ‘ uncalled-for bitterness,’ many of the 
leading newspapers are constrained to admit that the poet’s 
charges are neither novel nor baseless. 

* Let us be frank with ourselves,’ remarks one journal. ‘ The 
time for America’s hiding her head in the sand is past. Why is 
it, with all our efforts for self-improvement, our standard of civilisa- 
tion is really lower than that of other lands? Would Canada 
really be contaminated by association with us? or are our critics 
only animated by petty spite and jealousy?’ 

Another observes : ‘ We long ago gave up attempting to please 
fastidious Europe, but for our one monarchical neighbour to turn 
upon us and claim an ethnical superiority is indeed a revelation.’ 
The same newspaper recalls the words written by Charles Dickens 
to John Forster, and suggests that after seventy years they pre- 
cisely represent the feelings, not of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but of 
Mr. Henry James! 


I don’t like the country. I would not live here on any consideration. 
Tt goes against the grain with me. It would with you. I think it impos- 
sible, utterly impossible, for any Englishman to live here and be happy. I 
have a confidence that I must be right, because I have everything, God 
knows, to lead me to an opposite conclusion: and yet I cannot resist coming 
to this one. 


‘Tf,’ says a leading New York journal, the Sun, ‘ there is a 
growing spirit of lawlessness in this country, there are many 


reasons to account for it. Some of these go far to palliate 
3P2 
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certain forms of lawlessness, while others make it less excusable, 
The perplexing multitude of our laws, the unwise attempt to inter- 
fere with matters that are beyond the province of Government, the 
attempt to convert economic tendencies into statutory crimes, the 
increasing complexity of life, the racial deterioration due to un- 
desirable immigration, are some of the many reasons which 
explain that which is in part only an apparent increase of. law- 
lessness.’ 

Canada herself might well take heed of this, and even England 
might reflect upon another cause enumerated by the Sun. In its 
opinion the State is too much towards sentimental leniency with 
criminals, crime is too often credited to disease, and it is a mis- 
chievous error on the part of the community to ignore the wicked 
purpose and criminal disposition of the offender. It adds : 


Mr. Kipling would have less reason to complain of the increasing 
number of murders in this country if every criminal trial here was conducted 
with the speed and sanity of the Crippen trial in England. 


‘It was,’ says a writer in the New York Evening Post, ‘ the 
late Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who once said in a public address that the rule of the mob in this 
country had become the habit of the American people. It is a 
shame and a disgrace that this statement can truthfully be made 
of us. Butit is the truth. And the shame of it is all the greater 
hecause the people of the United States pride themselves upon 
their law-abiding proclivities, a pride not justified by the facts.’ 

I hope, then, I have succeeded in showing briefly what ‘ Con- 
tinentalism ’ means to Canada. The danger has been great, but 
the defeat of the Laurier régime greatly lessens it. The injury 
has been signal, but it can now be repaired. Never again, in our 
time, will a Canadian Prime Minister seek to betray his country 
to America. Never again will the soul of Canada be subjected to 
such risk. Reciprocity is an ethical, not solely an economic pro- 
position. Henceforward it should, and will, be the plain duty of 
our leaders to set the feet of the people upon the right paths; to 
arrest as quickly as may be the corruption that is already eating 
into Canada’s political heart; to take down the false standards 
of life and conduct and manners which have been held up to our 
youth ; to purge our Press and current speech of vulgarity; to 
show us by their example the reverent habits and better ways 
that were current amongst us before the aliens came. As I have 
written elsewhere : 


We are going to assimilate these alien peoples. Our civilisation will 
suffer as our neighbour’s has suffered ; our serenity will cloud for a time, 
and when the contents of the melting-pot have cooled the alloy may be 4 
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+ part of our whole national being. But we shall not falter. The 
curious current gospel of altruism mixed with greed will, nay must, yield to 
other notions of human and national progress. 


The defeat of ‘Continentalism’ is indeed a step forward 
towards the realisation of the hopes of Canada’s founders. Its 
success would have doomed all their dreams and efforts to futility 


and decay. 
BEcKLES WILLSON. 
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LITTLE EXPERIENCES OF A 
RANCHWOMAN 





In the ‘ Wonderful Country ’ of New Mexico—presenting, as it 
does, in its area of something over 122,000 square miles so much 
that is varied and interesting—romance would seem to belong to 
its past. It has been well said that ‘the antiquarian will find 
enough of what is old beyond tradition, yet new to the fourteenth 
century, to keep him occupied for years in patient research. It 
is not necessary for Americans to go to Egypt or Persia to find 
ruins and relics of people who have passed from the face of the 
earth, they can be found here in New Mexico.’ 

Tempting as the story is from the days ‘ old beyond tradition ’ 
to the modern days of cattle wars and bad men, I here pass it all 
by, though with reluctance, to narrate a few episodes coming 
under my immediate notice while living on my ranch some forty- 
four miles north of the Texas border line—a sojourn beginning 
in 1894 and ending in 1907. It is not necessary to give exact 
dates, as the little histories of the neighbouring mountains and 
valleys are largely ignored by polite society ; but they happen just 
the same, as every true Westerner, or he who has, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, been intimately associated with New Mexico life, 
knows well. 

All would seem to be peace in the fertile and beautiful valley in 
which my lot was cast. And its air of peace does not belie it. 
The agricultural Mexican is, generally speaking, a peaceable 
person, and as a rule is more disagreeable in his citified than in 
his rural aspect, the latter being his natural one. A peon who 
worked for me a number of years—one of the comparatively few 
who, while speaking English perfectly, still retained certain desir- 
able qualities of the uneducated native—had occasion sometimes to 
ride to the neighbouring city to bring home a horse of my selection. 
Before starting he invariably borrowed a revolver from me, and 
upon his safe return would tell how he had remained in the Texas 
‘town only long enough to rest and feed his own animal, and had 
kept strictly within the precincts of the livery stable. ‘Too many 
bad Mexicans there for me!’ he would exclaim, with solemn 
headshakes. 

Mountaineers everywhere are more or less a law unto them- 
selves ; and here no allusion is made to Kentucky feudists, but to 
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the usually inoffensive inhabitants of the Blue Ridge of Virginia 
and the southern spurs of the Rockies. These do not cherish 
grudges from one generation to another, and when they commit 
murder, do so for what they consider lawful and sufficient reason— 
asarule. When sheriffs are sent after them, they stand together 
to a man, cattlemen included; to arrest them in the ordinary 
manner is next door to an impossibility. But not seldom they 
proceed to the county town, and give themselves up, serenely 
confident that no mountain witness will be found to give testimony 
against them, and their faith is indeed founded upon a rock. 

Some years ago a prominent lawyer of New Mexico started 
with his little son to drive sixty miles across the high ranges 
from our county town to that of an adjoining county, where court 
was being held. Cattlemen, great and small, were having troubles 
of their own regarding the mysterious disappearance of stock from 
certain ranches, and accredited report had it that the man of law 
carried with him documents liable to incriminate two or three 
well-known cattlemen, one of whom was the hero of the mountain 
country and by no means wanting in admirers outside that magic 
enclosure. From all accounts nature has suitably endowed him 
for the réle of popular idol. Experienced trailers were em- 
ployed, posse after posse carefully searched the high country 
lying between the ranch at which father and son had taken dinner 
and the town for which they were bound, but nothing tangible 
was discovered. The horses loosed from the empty buggy had 
announced by their frantic arrival at the ranch house some disas- 
trous occurrence, and from that moment the search set in; but 
despite sensational reports, nothing, so far as I remember, was 
ever found but that deserted buggy, the print of a small shoe, 
a dried pool of blood—later pronounced to be that of some animal— 
and indeterminate tracks around the vehicle, soon lost in the sandy 
trail. The details of the whole story, dragged out, as it was, month 
after month, are too many to relate here. It was as if some 
winged foe (it was before the days of flying machines) had 
descended from the blue arch of the sky, and had spirited away 
father and son. For years rumours reached their home that one 
or both had been seen in Mexico or elsewhere, but all alike proved 
to be myths. 

Suspicion, justly or unjustly, fastened on the man whom we 
will call Frank Gray, and on two of his closest allies—all cattle- 
men. The sheriff and his deputies went up into the mountains 
after them, but all in vain. The sheriff’s chief deputy, who had 
well earned the name of being the most daring man in that 
country, assured me himself that they would never catch Frank 
Gray. ‘The mountain people will see to it that he is never 
without horses, and he and the other fellows can ride around us 
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just as long as it suits them.’ Only once did the posse actually 
sight the fugitives, to whom no doubt the game of ‘1—spy’ was 
an amusing one. My acquaintance, an expert detective as well 
as sheriff, learned that Gray and his companions were in a deserted 
house somewhere on the ranges. Thither the posse rode with 
haste, to find that the house was an adobe, and, like most adobes, 
had a low parapet running along the edge of the flat roof. Sure 
enough three familiar heads popped into view over the parapet at 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. The sheriff rode up, and, after read- 
ing his warrant, endeavoured to reason with Gray. Hewas merely 
laughed at, and bade to come and get hismen. At once shooting 
began, and one of the deputies fell. Then Gray showed himself 
again, and pointing out the inequality of such a combat between 
two parties, one of which was protected, the other in the open, 
concluded thus : ‘ Now, I don’t want to hurt you, Pat, nor Ben 
neither. We're all old friends, and I’m sorry I had to do up 
Jim. But sure as you stay here, neither of you two will leave this 
place alive!’ Unfortunately, the presentation of the case left 
nothing to be said on the other side, and the disgusted sheriff 
and his deputy had to ride away, sending later for the body of 
their companion. The deputy related the anecdote to me himself. 

And now we come to my small share in the story. About the 
time of the lawyer’s disappearance, or not long before it, I was 
looking for a reputable couple to rent the back of my big house, 
the wife to prepare and serve my meals, as I did not wish to 
be compelled that summer to sleep away from home. A person, 
whom I rightly distrusted, recommended a mountain couple who 


wished to live in the valley awhile, as the husband expected to - 


be away a good deal attending to mining interests in Arizona; 
but there was a boy old enough to act as protector, if such were 
needed, and who made his home with the pair. Immediately 
on seeing the mountain woman’s wholesome, good-looking face, 
all distrust on my part vanished ; not only so, but I found that 
previous to her marriage, a few months earlier, she had long been 
cook in a family with whom I was on intimate terms, and they 
had liked her well. And so did I, up to the dramatic close of 
the episode; she was in no way to blame. Her husband was 
not often on the ranch; neither do I believe he ever went to 
Arizona. I learned later that he had left another State, after 
committing a murder there, and had come to New Mexico, where 
he had met and married the mountain-bred girl. So far they 
appeared to be mutually attached. 

After the warrant was issued for the arrest of Frank Gray 
and his companion, or companions, feeling in the valley town 
ran high. Cowboys and small cattlemen were frequent visitors 
at my ranch, their horses giving evidence of long riding, and the 
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men cheerfully proffered pay for their feed while they rested 
in a spare corral. All these men were chivalry and courtesy 
itself to the lone ranchwoman, and often I thanked my stars for 
the peace and ease brought me by these mountain people, after 
the rudeness and impudence too often served out by their 
‘educated superiors.’ One Sunday in particular, I remember 
two or three ‘mountain boys’ were spending the day at the 
ranch, and the husband and wife were going with them on some 
all-day trip, ostensibly to visit neighbours. Early in the morn- 
ing a tramp had taken possession of a small fruit-house on my 
land, and, turning the key in the door, refused to budge. The 
wife and I had driven to town to try and get a deputy sheriff 
to put him out, but the excitement of sending posses into the 
mountains rendered my personal affairs for the moment profoundly 
uninteresting. I have no idea now that the ‘ visit to neighbours ’ 
on which the husband insisted, in spite of the wife’s protest at 
leaving me, was anything so innocent, and on the ensuing day 
there was an air of mystery prevailing evident even to the 
preoccupied senses of the busy ranchwoman. The hobo and I, 
however, did not remain in sole occupation of the ranch that 
Sunday. One of the cowboys chivalrously protested that he 
was ‘ not a-goin’ to leave a lady alone with a no-account hobo,’ 
and that if I would supply him with a heap of reading with pictures 
to it, he was there to stay just as long as the tramp stayed— 
which he did, and longer, as toward evening a deputy appeared 
and took my unwelcome guest away to gaol. Not many, if any, 
men in that valley would have sacrificed their Sunday to guarding 
the ranch and the person of an entire stranger. Buried in books 
and papers he sat silent for hours, too diffident to enter into 
conversation, but responding courteously to occasional friendly 
observations when I returned late in the afternoon from dining 
with neighbours. A young and pretty woman, or an old, infirm 
one, might have expected something of the sort, but in this instance 
neither of the above descriptions fitted; and I may add that all 
my dealings with mountain people have been more or less of the 
same nature. 

This being so, my own behaviour on the following morning 
was not so crazy as might appear. When about seven o’clock the 
wife brought me my breakfast, I remarked that there did not 
seem to be a man left on the place, with the exception of my 
Mexican boy, who had been in for orders. She glanced at me 
rather queerly, and retorted that Bob—the white boy—was in 
the kitchen. Later I drove to town, to find excitement and 
partisan feeling at the fever point. In big, bold letters, a reward 
was offered by the Territorial Government for the arrest of any 
person or persons implicated in any way in the disappearance of 
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Judge K. and his son. Search-parties were still engaged in riding 
out of town toward the high ranges. It may be mentioned that 
Gray spent a day openly doing some ‘ trading ’ in the border city 
while he was being hunted in the mountains! A friend called 
to me from her porch, and on driving as near to her as I could 
she begged me, almost with tears, to go back to the ranch, fetch 
what I needed, and prepare to spend several days in her house— 
that every man in town was armed, that trouble was looked for 
before night, and that the storm would probably break on my 
ranch. So that was the explanation of the cowboys, I said to 
myself! For a few moments I was in danger of yielding to 
my friend’s entreaties, but reflection brought wisdom. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Iam better protected than I ever have been 
since living on the ranch. That tenant of mine thinks too much 
of his wife to permit her to be scared or injured in any way ; but 
if she leaves I will come to you gratefully. Those men around 
me now are, I assure you, of the kind who look out for women! ’ 
On arriving at home I went straight to the wife, and told her 
allI had heard. Just at first she hesitated as if seeking assistance 
—then suddenly gave in, and in passionate words declared that 
‘John ’ and the boys would not allow a hair of our heads to be 
touched ; if there should be any fighting it would not be near us— 
‘John’ would see to that. I was absolutely convinced of her 
good faith, and after telling her of the security I had felt ever 
since she and her people had been in my house, said quietly— 
‘Mamie, you know Frank Gray, of course?’ She glanced at me 
half wildly ; then burst into tears. Know him? Why, of course 
she knew him! Wasn’t he playing cards at her father’s house, 
and didn’t he sleep there the night before that lawyer was claimed 
to have been murdered? He could not possibly have reached the 
scene of the crime until long after lawyer and boy had vanished, 
even if he had kept his horse at a hard run the whole distance— 
no, it was not possible! I let her talk on. Presently she threw 
her head back, and, with a fine gesture, cried, her eyes once more 
filled with tears : 

‘I tell you right here that my John would give his life 
for Frank Gray any hour, any day, and think it well given! ’ 

But the peaceful valley, unaccustomed to much ‘ gun-play,’ 
remained undisturbed ; and I shall always believe that Frank Gray, 
through the mountain form of wireless telegraphy, ‘ stopped the 
fuss.’ The men returned soberly that evening, only to depart 
early the following morning. The incident, however, was not 
closed. 

Two or three days later, the deputy sheriff—whom I then knew 
slightly and came to know very well—the sheriff’s right-hand man, 
and later himself sheriff—walked up to my porch, Doffing his hat 
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half-way up the path, he began to expatiate loudly on the beauty 
of the place, the flowers and trees, and as I stood on the edge 
of the porch he informed me in the same unusually raised tones 
that he would like mighty well to rent the house himself, as 
his wife had taken a fancy toit. Would this be convenient? And 
what rent would I expect? My astonished countenance—for I 
had no idea of renting—was his sole answer at first; then I 
exclaimed in amusement at such a proposition. 

‘ Well, let’s go in the house and talk it over, anyhow!’ he 
rejoined, at the full pitch of his lungs. 

Everything was wide open, according to the New Mexican 
custom, but after following me into the parlour he shut the door. 
His voice sank almost to a whisper, and in a few words he 
explained his real errand. My entire household, with the excep- 
tion of myself, was under the strongest possible suspicion ; in fact, 
it was practically ascertained that ‘John’ and every man who 
came on the place were adherents of Frank Gray, and knew where 
he was and were in actual communication with him. At this 
point the colour began to rise in my face under the scrutiny of 
the sheriff’s clear, shrewd eyes; and now that he has long since 
been appointed special detective for one of the great trans- 
continental railroads, I often think of that summer morning 
when I found it so hard to keep the guilty colour out of my 
cheeks—though why guilty I scarcely know. 

Well, to make a long story short, he wished me to spy on 
these people, in the interest of the Government, and on pretence 
of driving a bargain about the rent he proposed to come every 
few days to hear what I had to tell. As I said, I grew to know 
this man well, and to feel the deepest gratitude for kindness and 
chivalry extended to me in tragedy and trouble—in short, for 
a while I depended on him, and never did he fail me; but at 
that moment, looking out into the radiant garden, flowers and 
blue sky and bluer mountains were dimmed for me by a sudden 
mist of indignation. Betray these people, who had been good 
to me in their own way? Never! 

“No, Mr. Thomas,’ I said at last, ‘I cannot do that. I cannot 
play the spy.’ 

We looked full at one another for a few seconds. Then he . 
picked up his hat and rose to go. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said; ‘I did not think you would look at it 
that way. You understand, I am only doing my duty?’ 

‘Certainly I do! But for me it is different. And I know 
absolutely nothing, beyond the fact that the woman declares 
Frank Gray was at her father’s house the night before the——’ 
I hesitated on the word. The sheriff smiled a queer little smile. 

‘Yes,’ he said, looking down at me kindly but quizzically, 
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‘it’s sure hard riding from old man Bent’s cow-ranch to where 
that buggy was found! ’ 

That closed the episode so far as serving my adopted country 
was concerned. Yet, as I said, the sheriff and I became good 
friends. 

A day or two later the woman came to me in some distress, 
saying that she had to leave me but did not want to do so. 
‘John ’ had a fine offer of work in an Arizona mine. So far as 
I could ever learn, the couple returned to our own New Mexican 
mountains, and, according to general belief, at the behest of Frank 
Gray ; further, it was believed that he had placed these people in 
my house that affairs in town might be watched without attract- 
ing observation. But somehow the plan did not work, and they 
were ordered back to their mountains. After Frank Gray had 
amused himself ‘as long as he felt like it,’ he calmly jogged in 
to town and gave himself up—he and his companions. They were 
all released on bail, and after the trial were dismissed on the 
plea of insufficient evidence. 

Had I space, I could relate other and infinitely more sensa- 
tional incidents, in which I was forced to play my part; yet none 
of these were really calculated to injure the peaceful reputation 
of our fair valley. And in regard to Mexicans—it can safely be 
affirmed that no woman could have passed so many days—not 
nights—alone on a ranch in the Black Belt without molestation. 
In our valley I was constantly alone with the peons, except, of 
course, for casual callers, and although surrounded by white as 
well as Mexican neighbours, even a thirty-acre ranch involves a 
certain isolation from one’s kind. 

So many unusual and serious episodes led to my friendship 
with the deputy, or sheriff as he later became, that neither space 
nor perhaps inclination permit of their recital ; but one compara- 
tively small affair may find place here, marking as it did my 
second meeting with that formidable foe of bad men. 

I had re-engaged as cook a white girl, who, after serving me 
to perfection, not only in the house but aiding me in more arduous 
duties with fruit-packing, chickens, etc., had been recalled to the 
city by her mother. Soon after I had drawn my initial breath of 
relief and joy at her reappearance, I began to notice an alarming 
deterioration in her, and one morning she was plainly intoxicated. 
Greatly disturbed by the phenomenon—as it then appeared to me 
—I drove to town, debating within myself what I had better do. 
On leaving the post-office, letters in hand, and still undecided, I 
was confronted with a yet more remarkable phenomenon in the 
shape of a white man untying my mare for me ; and, as he turned, 
with a lift of the hat, I recognised the sheriff. On pretence of 
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arranging the lap-robe, after I had taken up the reins, he said 
in a low voice : 

‘Wait for me at the big cottonwood on the acequia outside 
town. I have something important to say to you.’ 

Amazed but obedient, I had just pulled up in the shade of the 
tree when he was not only beside me, but in the buggy, request- 
ing that I would drive rapidly until we had put half a mile between 
us and possible observation. Then we paused again. 

‘Do you know anything about that girl in your house?’ he 
hegan. 
rs Only that she was the best girl I ever had, and is so no longer.’ 

‘Do you know who she is? ’ he persisted, his penetrating gaze 
on my face. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, innocently enough. ‘ Her parents live in 
the city. I don’t know what is the matter with her now. She 
was drunk when I left home.’ 

‘Now!’ he repeated, with a grim kind of laugh. ‘I knew 
for a fact that you were not the kind of a lady—though I have 
only met you once before to-day—to keep a notorious character 
like Julie Black in your home—knowingly, that is. How she con- 
trived to behave herself for seven months with you last year 
beats me!’ 

And as he proceeded with his horrid recital, it beat me too. 
Unfortunately, there was no actual legal offence warranting her 
arrest at that moment; she was not ‘ drunk and down.’ But the 
sheriff had seen her in saloons late at night with men when I 
supposed her slumbering in her room at the back of my big house ; 
and in truth I had slumbered alone many a night, with unlocked 
doors, she having beguiled the neighbour’s boy, who also slept 
in the house, to walk with her the mile to town; he refused 
manfully to let her use my horses, and, it must be said for him, 
returned at once to the ranch. When Julie returned it was 
usually with men—the very thought of whom under my roof 
caused me to shudder! Of all this the sheriff had made very sure 
before speaking to me. The nocturnal trips were simplified by 
the fact that the dogs, large and small, adored her, and knew 
her step afar, although I could recall subdued growls on the part 
of the little Chihihuahuas occupying my section of the house, 
always quicker to suspect the unusual than the larger breeds; 
also that a heavy door separated my part of the solid adobe 
building from the back premises, and that, the walls being some- 
thing like three feet thick and the floors laid directly on the ground, 
distant sounds did not reverberate. 

After I had turned the mare’s head towards town, my in- 
formant concluded thus : 
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‘It’s best for me to leave you here. Go right home and send 
that woman away. Then go to the city for awhile, and leave 
the boy in charge; he’s straight all right, and has had enough 
of Julie’s doings—give him a gun, and he won’t let her set foot 
on the place! Now don’t you worry! I’m laying low for that 
girl, and have been for a week or more, and it’s up to me to 
run her out of town first square chance I get.’ 

So home I went, not without trepidation it must be confessed 
—still, it was the old case of needs must. There chanced to be 
no work doing on the ranch just then, but the boy was there. 
Julie was still half drunk and altogether abhorrent, but I succeeded 
in making her pack her trunk in readiness for the wagon later 
on. Imagine my horror then when, having bid me farewell quite 
agreeably, she suddenly whirled outside the door, and poured forth 
a torrent of abuse, mingled with oaths and assurances that she 
was not going home—not she! The boy was nowhere to be 
seen, so, not being the bravest of the brave, I locked the doors, 
fastened the outside blinds—and trembled. Never shall I forget 
the puzzled, questioning expression of the two little dogs who 
had found cause to love that woman, as they sat side by side, 
with cocked ears, and eyes shifting alternately from my face to 
the garden half concealed by the blinds—the outer world from 
whence proceeded those wild, weird sounds. Could that indeed 
be their cherished Julie? Peeping through the slats, I perceived 
the big guard-dog sitting on his haunches beside the raving girl, 
his bewildered gaze riveted on her scarlet countenance, his tail 
waving dubiously at intervals. 

Well, to make a long story short, she marched off. A few 
days later I was informed by a benevolent neighbour, as I stepped 
into my buggy at the station, that Julie had been painting the 
town red in my absence, and sure had it in for me all right! This 
was comforting, especially as it was the boy’s dinner-hour, and 
T shall never forget how slowly I drove up the tree-shadowed drive 
to my house, dreading every instant a sudden attack at the hands 
—or perhaps at the gun—of an enraged female. I was sitting 
in the buggy, making up my mind to descend to the unprotected 
open of the path and unlock the empty house, the eager little dogs 
on the seat beside me remonstrating at my extraordinary conduct, 
when the boy appeared, saying that he had hurried back, think- 
ing I might be scared. And what a tale he had to tell of Julie’s 
doings! And what an eternity of weeks it seemed before the sheriff 
was in a position to ‘run her out of town’ ! It was surmised that 
she really was, in her way, attached to me in our former consider- 
ably more agreeable association, and that her bitterness where 
T was concerned was intensified by this fact, and by her fury 
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that I should have found her out at last. ‘ Poor woman!’ I was 
compelled to ejaculate, in spite of all—in memory of the days 
when she had served me so loyally and well. 

It was not long after this little affair that the sheriff deemed 
it necessary to teach me how to use a ‘ gun.’ 


EpitH NicHOLL ELLISON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS 


THOSE of us whose memories extend back to the reign of King 
William the Fourth have this advantage at least over a younger 
generation, that we have a more lively appreciation of modern 
conveniences than our juniors. To have lived through the 
Victorian age, witnessing, one by one, its enormous changes, js 
to have laid up a store of recollections which have never been 
equalled in previous generations. 

Of all the numberless inventions of the last seventy years, I 
am inclined to set first as boons to the multitude motors and 
bicycles. Ten years ago nobody would have ventured to predict 
for motor traffic the extraordinarily rapid development we have 
seen. The motor-bus, van, and cab threaten to oust their horse- 
drawn rivals altogether, and, in a sense, to annihilate distance. 
Travel has been so simplified by the new method of locomotion 
that the results must be more far-reaching than we can see in 
these days of its infancy. Already the public motor is a serious 
competitor of the railways that bring workers in tens of thousands 
to their daily toil in and about great cities; and he were a rash 
prophet who attempted to foretell the changes that road-travel 
will undergo in the near future. 

Yet the motor had its forerunner—invented before its time had 
come—in the old steam-carriage which for a short time plied upon 
English highways. This conveyance was short-lived, its exist- 
ence overlapping the coach on one side and the railway on the 
other. It was a combination of engine and carriage, and conveyed 
passengers and luggage. 

I never travelled in the old steam-carriage—it was going out 
of use in my childhood—but my old friend Mr. Tegetmeier, the 
veteran naturalist, now in his ninety-fourth year, has told me that 
he did so; the longest journey he made was one of forty miles. 
These vehicles were neither fast nor comfortable; they were 
noisy, dirty, and jolting ; offering no particular advantage over the 
well-horsed and well-appointed coach, they gained little popu- 
larity , being regarded in much the same spirit as the dust-raising 
motor was regarded ten years ago. 

As regards the bicycle, the service this invention has been to 
all classes is incalculable. The first ‘ velocipede’ proper, as the 
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machine was called, attracted a great deal of notice when it was 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park. It was a 
four-wheeled contrivance to carry two persons, and, I remember 
being told, could be driven sixty or seventy miles a day. 

The principal maker of velocipedes was a Dover mechanic, 
and they were sometimes to be seen on the country roads. The 
two-wheeled velocipede did not come into vogue until nearly 
twenty years later; men of middle age remember the old ‘ bone- 
shaker,’ and the crowd attracted by the enterprising rider. The 
future that lay before the velocipede was quite unsuspected ; and, 
indeed, the bicycle was to pass through many transformations 
before it arrived af the high-geared, rubber-tyred machine of our 
own day. 

It crosses my mind that had England been the possessor of 
better roads in the days of the Regency, the bicycle might have 
been evolved from the old ‘dandy-horse’ known to us through 
contemporary prints. This was a bicycle of the ‘ bone-shaker’ 
type in practically every respect, with the important exception 
of the pedals. The rider sat astride his ‘ dandy-horse ’ and, rest- 
ing his weight on the saddle, drove it along with his feet on the 
ground. 

Returning to the ancestor of the modern bicycle, many people 
must remember ‘ The Velocipede Derby,’ as it was called, held 
at the Crystal Palace in the spring of 1869. The affair was sadly 
marred by wet weather, but it served to show that the bicycle 
had then established its hold on popular favour in England. The 
races at the Crystal Palace were arranged to demand skill in the 
rider rather than speed ; the course was winding, and competitors 
had to make a sharp turn round a post to return along the course 
to the winning-post. A French cyclist, Mons. Biot, was the 
winner ; and, disliking as I do the sight of young men bending 
double over their handles, I like to recall the fact that Mons. Biot’s 
upright seat on his machine was the subject of general and favour- 
able remark. Many English riders still adopt the doubled-up 
attitude ; these might profit by the example of lady cyclists, who 
invariably preserve an upright posture. 

One cannot touch upon the subject of road travel without re- 
calling the days of dog-draught. The use of dogs for draught-work 
was prohibited, so far as London was, concerned, in 1839; but it 
remained legal in the country for another fifteen years, and I well 
remember the numbers of dog carriages and carts that plied on 
the Essex high-roads and lanes. They were as common in 
England then as they are in Belgium to-day, perhaps more 
common. 

All sorts and conditions of men used dog carriages ; the small 
farmer to carry his milk or vegetables to market, the tradesman 
Vou. LXX—No. 417 3a 
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to distribute his goods, the pedlar to hawk his manifold wares 
about the country, the carrier of parcels and the poorer people who 
had to cover considerable distances and could not afford to keep 
ponies—for sixty years ago we had not begun to import thousands 
of cheap ponies from Russia and elsewhere. 

The dog was the poor man’s pony and his most valuable ally 
in his business, cheaper and faster than the ass which, to some 
extent, replaced him. Most of the dogs were sturdy mongrels, 
as big as a foxhound but stronger and more heavily built; you 
might see carts drawn by two, three, or more of them, but a pair, 
as I remember, was the most usual team. With a well-balanced 
load on two wheels, the proprietor’s weight often regulating the 
poise, a pair of dogs got over the ground at a wonderful pace, 
racing down the hills at a speed impossible to horses. 

Dog-draught was abolished in deference to agitation raised by 
people who knew very little about the subject. No doubt there 
were cruel dog-owners, but these were the exception; public 
opinion in the country was on the side of the dog-users, for it 
was unusual to see the dogs other than kindly treated and well 
cared for. They were seldom overworked ; in his own interest, 
the owner saw to it that they were well fed, and up to the work 
required of them. The battle for the retention of dog-draught 
was hard fought. 

The coaching interest, still powerful in the ’forties and ’fifties, 
was dead against the dog carriage, and fomented agitation among 
the ignorant ; there was no love lost between the coaching frater- 
nity and: the owner of the dog team. The dog-owner deprived 
the coach of a goodly share of the revenue to be earned in the 
parcel traffic; plying, as the dog carriage did, along byways off 
the coach routes, it was largely patronised by those who liked to 
have parcels delivered at their own doors instead of sending to 
obtain them at the inn or office where they were left by the coach. 

If the coach-owner had reason to look askance at the dog 
carriage, the driver of the dog team gave the coachman further 
reason for dislike. The highways were narrow ; many old coach- 
roads were made only wide enough for one vehicle, with occasional 
sidings scooped out of the bank to allow of passing another (these 
are still to be seen in many parts), and the dog-driver could, and 
often did, revenge himself by ‘ holding up ’ the coach which might 
come behind him. Nothing angered the coachman, bound by 4 
time-bill, so much as: wanton obstruction of this kind, and the feud 
between driver of horses and driver of dogs ran high. 

Had it not been for the agitation fomented and encouraged by 
the coaching people the dog carriage would have been with us 
longer—I dare not say ‘ until to-day,’ having regard to the sickly 
sentimentality which seems to be the ruling spirit. 
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One of my earliest recollections of great changes is the opening 
of the Great Eastern, then called the Eastern Counties, Railway, 
in the summer of 1839, and the detestation with which it was 
regarded. How well I, then a schoolboy at Chelmsford , remember 
the long lines of trucks discharging their loads of earth to form 
the railway embankment! As the construction of the line pro- 
gressed, the hostility of all classes increased. The then Lord 
Braybrooke, through whose park it was to be carried, would not 
have it on the surface on any terms ; and the company, perforce, 
made a tunnel where they might have run on the surface without 
even a cutting. The line as first constructed stopped at Spell- 
brook, between Sawbridgeworth and Bishop Stortford ; there is 
no station there now, nor has there been for many, years. 

The original plan had been to carry the main line past Saffron 
Walden, but local opposition was so strong that the route was 
altered, and that town and its neighbourhood were left many 
miles to the east; Walden is fed by a short branch-line now. 
Waldenites must regret the attitude adopted by their fathers, but 
it was that of the vast majority when the first railways were 
being made. 

When the line was brought on to Bishop Stortford the trains 
were boycotted; people would not travel by them, continuing 
their allegiance to the coach, which held its own stoutly notwith- 
standing the blow it sustained by the transfer of mail contracts 
to the railway company. 

I do not think the antipathy of the eastern counties to the 
railway was overcome until the Great Northern line to Cambridge 
was opened a good many years later; and then the train owed the 
patronage it received to the cut-throat competition upon which the 
rival companies embarked. Many a time did I buy for half-a- 
crown a return ficket between Bishop Stortford and London 
when, in their eagerness for custom, the companies reduced fares 
almost to vanishing point. 

It must be allowed that the accommodation, particularly third 
class, was of the rudest description. The open, roofless passenger- 
trucks were soon done away with, but the long ‘ cattle-pen’ 
carriages are remembered by travellers much younger than my- 
self. The luggage was piled on the railed roof, after the fashion of 
the slow road-coach, and might be covered over or might not; 
one needed a stout trunk to withstand the usage of the railway in 
its early days. 

The trains were slow, the permanent way indifferently laid, 
and the lighting of carriages, when that improvement was made, 
wretchedly bad ; altogether, the traveller of the ’forties and ’fifties 
had some reason for preferring the coach with ills he knew to the 


railway with ills he knew not. 
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From the railway to the telegraph is a short step. The first 
telegraph-line for public use was that set up along the Great 
Western Railway from Paddington in 1838 or 1839. The tele- 
graph was not very generally patronised in its early days, and 
with good reason ; the business was in the hands of private com- 
panies, and there was much delay in the despatch of messages, 
while the frequency of error was the cause of complaint. 

The number of places from or to which a message could be 
sent increased very slowly ; in 1865, when there were over 10,000 
post offices in the country, all the telegraph offices of all the com- 
panies numbered only about one thousand. Rates for messages 
varied. One company sent fifty words for a shilling a distance 
of 100 miles ; but I think it was the same company that charged 
five shillings for twenty words if the distance was over-100 miles. 
Charges were regulated by mileage; a shilling for twenty words 
sent 100 miles, two shillings for 200 miles, and soon. A telegram 
to Ireland cost from three shillings upwards. Over and above the 
actual cost of the message, too, were sundry charges which 
amounted to nearly as much as the original cost. The telegraph- 
wire was not freely used, even by business firms, in the ’sixties; 
it was, as I have said, unreliable both as regarded expedition and 
accuracy. 

Writing of the telegraph recalls the notorious murder in 1845, 
for the wire in that case played the same part as wireless tele- 
graphy in the arrest of the murderer Crippen last year. John 
Tawell, the ‘ Salt Hill murderer,’ administered prussic acid in a 
glass of porter to a woman named Sarah Hart in her cottage at 
Salt Hill, near Slough. The groans of the poisoned woman in 
her agony attracted attention, and neighbours going to her assist- 
ance saw Tawell leaving the cottage. Suspicion being aroused, a 
telegram (or ‘ message by electric telegraph,’ as it would then 
have been called) was sent to London; and Tawell, when he 
reached Paddington, was met by a policeman. The use made of 
the telegraph-wire in effecting the man’s arrest naturally drew 
public attention to the then new convenience and caused a great 
sensation. 

The trial of Tawell may be remembered for the endeavour 
made by his counsel, Mr. F. Kelly, to prove that the prussic acid 
found in the victim’s stomach was derived from the pips of apples, 
a line of defence which procured for him the nickname ‘ Apple-pip 
Kelly.’ It was said that Mr. Kelly wept while pleading his client’s 
cause. 

The successful laying of the telegraph-wire between Dover 
and Calais was a great event, but the excitement over the business 
was as nothing to that aroused when it was known that the third 
attempt to lay a cable between Valentia and Newfoundland had 
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succeeded. People talked of little else, and the papers were full 
of the new wonder. How short-lived was the Valentia cable is a 
matter of history, and when it ceased to carry messages, only a 
month after Queen Victoria and President Buchanan had ex- 
changed congratulations by telegraph, men who condemned the 
work as beyond human power were of course not wanting. 

The last and permanently successful attempt to lay an Atlantic 
cable caused little sensation, as was natural enough; the enter- 
prise had failed so often that when the new cable was laid in 1866 
most people thought that its failure was only a question of time. 

Turning to another subject, closely allied to traffic, what a 
change has come over the streets of London since I first knew 
them in the later ‘forties! The City streets, or most of them, 
were paved with stone setts, and the West-End thoroughfares 
were macadam. I don’t know that the paved streets were much 
better than others. It must have been in the early ‘sixties that, 
when I wished to bring a very small Shetland pony home to 
Essex, I was afraid to take him along Cheapside lest he should 
break his legs in the numerous holes among the stones. The 
difficulty was overcome by taking him through the City in a cab. 

Experiments had been made with wood-paving in some of the 
streets in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, but it did not 
answer ; the wrong wood was used, and, as the art of laying it had 
not been mastered, the streets so paved soon were in a much worse 
condition than macadam. The results in no way repaid the ex- 
pense, and wood was abandoned, to be tried again and successfully 
in the seventies. 

So commonplace a proceeding as the lighting of a cigarette 
invites mention of one enormous convenience which was practi- 
cally unknown in my childhood. Friction matches had been in- 
vented, but were little used. Nearly everybody used the tinder-box, 
with its flint and steel, troublesome as the thing was by compari- 
son with the reliable match of a later day ; undependable in wet 
weather, however carefully kept from damp, at the best of times 
it was a tedious business to get a light. 

The flint-lock gun long survived the tinder-box, and the 
production of flints provided work for many hands ; flint-making 
was a large industry in Norfolk, whence the best came, and flints 
for export are still produced there. I well remember seeing 
flint-lock guns in the hands of sportsmen long after percussion 
caps had been invented ; percussion guns did not gain much accep- 
tance until Eleys produced their damp-proof caps, and even then 
there were many who continued to shoot with their old flint-locks. 
The change took place more gradually than that from the muzzle- 
loader to the breech-loader. 

Almost every action of modern life suggests a change ; the act 
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of writing these words, for example, recalls the fact that, though 
quill pens are still in use, I remember the time when one seldom 
saw any other kind. Steel pens in their early days were expensive 
and ill-made, and few people used them. The paper we had 
seventy years ago may have been partly to blame : it had neither 
the substance nor the surface we take as a matter of course 
nowadays ; high postage rates operated against such a luxury as 
thick letter-paper. 

It is interesting to recall the whole history of photography as 
one may do who has lived through the Victorian era. The 
daguerreotype was only invented after Queen Victoria’s accession, 
and for a time it held much the same place as a miniature. One 
need not be very old to remember the early days of photography; 
the stained hands which were the ‘trade mark’ of the photo- 
grapher in the days of wet plates ; the travelling operator with his 
little black tent who went about the country taking portraits and 
pictures of their houses for his patrons. 

There was one curious use of the photograph which prevailed 
for a time and seems to have been forgotten ; I mean, the fashion— 
introduced, I believe from Paris—of printing the owner’s photo- 
graph on his or her visiting-cards. This craze—which had a 
certain convenience, perhaps—came in some time after the 
Crimean War, but it did not last very long, nor was it very 
generally followed. 

I remember when envelopes came into use, and what a boon 
they were considered after the old system of closing letters with 
wafer or sealing-wax. Before envelopes were invented, letters 
were always written with an eye to the position of the wafer or 
seal, a blank space being left to correspond with the place where 
this would be put on the outside, lest the written portion should 
be torn in opening. The introduction of another convenience 
occurs to me—namely, perforated sheets of postage-stamps; 
before this innovation we had to cut our stamps with scissors. 

Apropos of letters and postage-stamps, the first pillar-boxes 
I saw in the streets after my return from the Crimea were still 
regarded with interest and curiosity in London. 

Some changes which have taken place during my recollection 
crept in quietly and gradually, but none the less add enormously 
to the comfort of life. It is difficult now to imagine a decent 
house without its bathroom ; but it is not so very long since the 
fixed bath with its hot and cold water supply was a novelty, a 
thing visitors were invited upstairs to examine and envy. 

The occasional outbursts against vaccination are unaccount- 
able to one who remembers the old days. When I was a lad the 
number of people whose faces were pitted with smallpox was 
legion ; ‘ Blind from Smallpox ’ was on the card worn by most of 
the unfortunate street-beggars who had lost their sight. 
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The anxiety of parents to have their daughters married at an 
age which would now be considered almost scandalously immature 
was one by-result of the frequency and severity of smallpox; 
if a girl’s face were marred, her prospects of matrimony were of 
course impaired, and the ambition of mothers—so common was 
smallpox—was to see their daughters safely married before they 
caught the disease. 

Among sensational discoveries, I suppose few were more dis- 
cussed than chloroform when the doctors made known its pro- 
perties. When a medical student, my friend Mr. Tegetmeier, 
of whom I have made mention on an earlier page, saw and assisted 
at many amputations and other operations without chloroform ; 
his anecdotes of sights seen in the hospitals would hardly bear 
repetition. 

As regards the general public, discovery of the method of 
keeping meat fresh in a low temperature deserves a high place 
among inventions. This discovery was a timely one, following, 
as it did, the terrible losses of cattle from plague, which had 
forced up the price of meat, milk, and butter. 

Preserved—not frozen—meat arrived from Australia at that 
time, but ingenious minds were at work upon the freezing 
problem, which, it was confidently believed, could be solved. The 
first cargo of frozen meat from Australia proved a total failure, 
and for a few years nothing more was heard of the great scheme 
which was to provide everybody with cheap fresh mutton and 
beef; but the inventors were busy making experiments, and in 
1877 the influx of frozen meat began. 

The electric light, as an application of science to domestic 
use which we are accustomed to regard as quite modern, is one 
of the discoveries which were made before the time was ripe. 
Professor Tyndall used an electric light to illustrate a lecture at 
the Royal Institution in the ’fifties. The abortive experiments 
made in lighting the Houses of Parliament, Billingsgate Market, 
and the Thames Embankment with electricity are within the 
memory of a much younger generation, as is the telephone, 
which, by the way, was also invented before the world was ready 
for it. A ‘speaking telegraph’ was made as long ago as 1848 
or thereabouts, but the device was laid aside for thirty years, 
until Professor Graham Bell perfected his invention. 

Posterity ‘ scores ’ over the older generation. Our descendants 
may, a century hence, hear the words of great orators and singers 
preserved by the phonograph. What would not we give to hear 
from a gramophone one of the great speeches of Gladstone or 
Bright, to look no farther back! The phonograph for practical 
business purposes is still at its beginning ; but so useful an inven- 
tion cannot fail to have a great future before it. 
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I doubt much whether anyone would venture to predict a great 
future for the aeroplane, except perhaps as an instrument of 
war with which men may properly accept risks otherwise scarcely 
allowable. It has always appeared to me that the future of the 
dirigible balloon is by far more certain than that of a machine 
whose ability to remain in flight depends upon so many factors, 
both within and beyond human control. But after the experi- 
ences of my lifetime I hesitate to suggest that those who come 
after us will not gain the knowledge of air currents and the other, 
now obscure, conditions which should eliminate one set of risks, 

Professor Wallace, a few years ago, wrote a book called The 
Wonderful Century, and never was book-title better chosen. 
Those of us who saw the last coaches and have lived to see the 
motor-car, the dirigible balloon and the aeroplane, who saw the 
earliest public telegraph-wire and have lived to the day of wireless 
telegraphy, may find some satisfaction in the thought that we 
have seen an era such as no previous generation saw, and such as 
can hardly be rivalled by eras to come. 

WALTER GILBEY. 
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WHEN in Roumania some six years ago, I chanced one Sunday 
morning to be passing a church just as the service came to an end. 
It was in a little market town that lies between Campina, the 
great petroleum centre, and Sinaia, where King Carol and his 
Queen, Carmen Sylva, spend much of their time. The whole 
countryside seemed to have turned out that morning : crowds of 
men, women, and children trooped forth from the porch, in their 
smart national dress of white linen embroidered with blue, orange, 
and red; and there was much saluting, much exchanging of greet- 
ings, and chattering. For a few minutes the little square before 
the church was thronged. Then the men and women began 
slowly to wend their way homeward, followed by the girls and 
young children, while the boys marched off straight to a field a few 
hundred yards away. And there they stood quietly waiting with 
an odd solemn look in their great dark eyes. So grave was the 
expression of their faces, indeed, that had it not been for a certain 
alertness in their bearing, I should have taken it for granted at 
once that some religious ceremony in which they were specially 
interested was going to be held. They were a fine set of lads, 
although most of them would have been all the better, perhaps, 
for a little more flesh on their bones. Not one among them was 
‘chubby ’; not one was listless or dull. On the contrary, they 
were all thin, several of them as thin as thin could be; and they 
all had bright, intelligent faces. From the lofty fashion in which 
they held their heads they might have been the sons of kings or 
princes, yet poverty was stamped on them in unmistakable terms. 
Their much-embroidered clothes, although clean, were terribly 
hard worn ; while as for their shoes, some of them were the merest 
frauds. , 

The eldest of the boys was hardly fourteen, while the youngest 
was certainly not more than ten, yet there was something quite 
manly about them. The very way they set down their feet be- 
tokened a sense of responsibility. Evidently they had, or thought 
they had, work on hand of great importance. Just as I was 
wondering what this work could be, a drill-sergeant appeared ; 
and in a second every boy was a soldier. They fell in—still with 
that odd solemn look in their eyes—they saluted, they marched, 
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they formed square, and went through the most varied move- 
ments. And in all that they did they showed not only a certain 
skill, but boundless zest and ardour, their faces glowing the while 
with proud enthusiasm. From first to last their whole demeanour 
was in exact accordance with their expression : even as they stood 
at ease these boys looked for all the world as if they actually were 
officiating at some religious ceremony. This Sunday drill was for 
them, I found later, a religious service, if not a ceremony, just as 
much a religious service as the Mass in the church that morning, 
They looked on it, indeed, as the second part of the Mass, its com- 
plement. In the little church they had prayed that Roumania 
might be defended from her enemies, and in the field they were 
learning how to defend her. Roumania is to them something 
sacred, it must be remembered : something which it is not only 
their duty to defend, but also their highest privilege, their keenest 
joy. This, although they are only poverty-stricken little peasants 
—the grandsons of serfs. 

‘It is a fine thing to have a country to defend,’ a Roumanian 
once said to me; ‘ it makes all the difference in life, even to our 
children, our having a land of our own to fight for. When I was 
a lad Roumania was a Turkish province.’ 

No sooner had the boys left the field, than men began to make 
their way there. They came in twos and threes, quite a goodly 
company, all in their fine church-going clothes, all holding their 
heads high and stepping out briskly. There was nothing pre- 
ternaturally solemn about them, however. On the contrary, they 
came as those who are well content to come, as those on pleasure 
bent, laughing and talking and bandying jokes. They belonged 
evidently to the same class as the boys, the peasant class; and 
they were for the most part in the prime of life, between twenty- 
three, perhaps, and forty, although there were some among them 
who seemed younger. They, too, had come to be drilled ; and the 
moment the drill-sergeant took up his station, they fell in in single 
rank before him. Then laughing and talking ceased at once; 
every man settled himself down in the most business-like fashion 
to doing his work. There was not one among them, indeed, who 
seemed to have a thought in his head beyond doing his work well. 

The older men were already trained soldiers, that was easy to 
see; they had been taught how to fight, and well. They could 
shoot straight, and they went through their drill with a precision 
that would have won for them applause even at Potsdam. For 
they had served their time in the regular army and were reservists. 
They had turned out that morning, not as their younger comrades 
and the boys, to learn how to defend Roumania, but to ensure 
themselves against forgetting how to defend her efficiently. And 
they had turned out every whit as eagerly as the boys, without a 
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doubt in their minds but that it was a privilege, as well as a duty, 
to keep themselves fit to defend her. 

Now, this Sunday drill entailed no expense on anyone, it must 
be noted; no real sacrifice either of time or anything else. No 
one’s work was left undone while it was being held, no one’s 
business was going to rack and ruin. For on Sunday mornings 
there is practically no work to be done, no business to be attended 
to. These men would at best have been only loafing had they not 
been at drill ; while as for the boys, they would probably have been 
getting into mischief. And being drilled is certainly more whole- 
some, both for body and mind, than either loafing or getting 
into mischief. Nor is this all: these Roumanians would have 
laughed aloud in sheer amazement had anyone suggested that 
it was hard on them that they should be called upon to give 
up part of their Sundays to fitting themselves to fight well for 
Roumania. Why, for them the great thing in life is that they 
have a. Roumania to fight for. Besides, their drill was for them 
evidently a pleasure as well as a duty ; they enjoyed it much more 
thoroughly than even the most ardent of London footballers 
enjoys a football match. They would not have laughed, however 
—for that they would have been far too much shocked—had any- 
one suggested that they might spend their Sundays more profit- 
ably than in learning how to fight. For the first of all duties is, 
they hold, after serving their God, to serve their country; and 
how could they serve it if they could not fight? 

Another day, a weekday, I was in a large Roumanian town 
when the balloting for soldiers was taking place. The road 
leading to the préfecture was thronged with young men, the elder 
brothers, perhaps some of them, of those boys I had seen in 
that field. They, as the boys, were not only clean, but spick- 
and-span, with every hair in its place ; and they had donned their 
best clothes evidently for the occasion. They, too, were a fine- 
looking set, alert and active, with earnest, intelligent faces. Yet 
they were only what we should call Hodges ; they had spent most 
of their time theretofore digging and delving and tending cattle. 

On the balloting at that time depended whether those who 
balloted should become at once regular soldiers, and be drafted 
off to some great barracks for two years’ hard service ; or whether 
they should join the regular army only for a week now and then, 
and spend the rest of their time at home, working as usual on 
weekdays, and being drilled on Sundays. One might have 
thought, therefore, that before they balloted, there would have 
been anxiety among those young men; and after, lamentation 
among such of them as had drawn regular-service tickets, and 
rejoicing among such as had drawn the non-regular. There was 
not a sign, however, of anxiety, nor yet of lamentation, although 
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there were many signs of rejoicing. They who must start off 
for their two years’ barrack service seemed quite content, more 
content, if anything, than those who must remain at home. No 
one grumbled, no one seemed depressed; on the contrary, all- 
round cheerfulness was quite the order of the day, and with it a 
sort of instinctive joyful gratitude. 

Now, in another country I had once witnessed a balloting for 
soldiers, and it was a very dismal business, one fraught with tears 
and growls. I inquired therefore why things should be different 
in Roumania; why all these young men should seem so glad to 
become soldiers. 

* Because they are glad, heartily glad,’ one of their compatriots 
assured me very emphatically. ‘Although they are only peasants, 
they love their country, love it as they love their own mother; 
and they have sense enough to realise that if they did not become 
soldiers they might soon have no country to love. And in their 
eyes to have no country is the most terrible of all calamities, the 
most degrading and demoralising. For they know all that it 
means, you see ; their fathers and grandfathers have taught them 
that—I wish you could hear some of the tales they tell. Sixty 
years ago Roumania belonged to Turkey, and her peasants were 
serfs, mere chattels, whom anyone might pillage at will, anyone 
might kick. When we think of those days, the most sluggish 
among us becomes a fervent patriot, and counts it as naught to give 
up two years of his life, a fraction of his Sundays, too, to guard 
against such days ever returning. Roumania is free now, strong 
enough to hold her own against all comers, but only because her 
sons are soldiers trained to defend her. This is a fact to which 
every little schoolboy here is alive. Can you wonder, then, that 
our young men become soldiers gladly? ’ 

In Switzerland not only do the young men become soldiers 
gladly, but they regard it as the greatest misfortune that can 
befall them if for any reason they are prevented from doing s0. 
No one who has been sent to a reformatory, a penal colony, ora 
prison, is allowed to enter the national army ; and this even for a 
loafer is a more severe punishment than years of hard labour. 
For it stamps him for life as one judged unworthy to fight under 
his country’s flag, or even to wear his country’s uniform ; and with 
such a man no decent Swiss will willingly consort. I once found, 
in a penal institution in Switzerland, a great strong fellow of 
about twenty who was eating out his very heart with shame and 
grief, not because of the crime for which he had been sent there, 
but because he would never be able to be a soldier. Life was not 
worth living, he seemed quite convinced, unless he could take his 
place side by side with other lads of his age, and fight with them 
for the Fatherland should the chance ever come. 
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In Switzerland, as was the case in Roumania six years ago, 
even schoolboys are taught soldiering; but whereas the little 
Roumanians wore their church-going clothes while being drilled, 
the Swiss wear uniform provided for them by the community, 
and it makes them look the veriest miniature warriors. As soon 
as a lad is ten he may begin to be regularly trained, on scientific 
principles, not only to march and go through evolutions, but to 
shoot. From nineteen to twenty he is specially drilled by State- 
paid officers ; and at twenty he must join the national army if he 
is normal, non-criminal, and in fairly good health. There he goes 
through a regular course of military training, which turns him, so 
far as in him lies, into’an efficient soldier as well as a crack shot. 
When his training is over, he is free to return to his usual work on 
weekdays, but he must still continue to be drilled and practise 
shooting on Sundays. For until he is forty he is at the call of his 
country, and he is required by law to keep himself fit to defend it. 

In Switzerland most of the drilling is done on Sundays; not 
only the drilling of the reservists, but of their younger comrades 
and the boys. Excepting for the young men going through the 
regular military course, indeed, all of it is done on Sundays or 
Saturday afternoons. For the Swiss, being both intelligent and 
economical, see no reason why young folk should be allowed to 
waste their time and fall into loafing ways on Sundays and 
holidays, when they might be more usefully employed, just as 
pleasantly, too, and more reverently, fitting themselves to defend 
their country. And on this point the young folk are in cordial 
agreement with their elders, as their faces show when they turn 
out for their Sunday drill. It is one’of the most significant 
sights in Switzerland to see them trooping off to the shooting- 
range, or making their way to the exercise-ground. They are all 
so glad to go, so eager to learn how to fight for Switzerland, to 
defend her, should she ever be attacked. Were you to say to 
them that being drilled on Sundays was a hardship, they would 
assuredly decide forthwith that you were mentally afflicted. For 
there is nothing on earth they enjoy quite so much as learning 
how to shoot. Watching a football match would seem to them 
very poor sport indeed compared with soldiering. 

In Bulgaria the man who did not wish to learn soldiering, or 
who grudged the time in which to-learn it, would be regarded 
as ‘uncanny.’ His neighbours would look on him as one with 
whom there was something wrong, in whom there was some- 
thing lacking. For a normal man must love his country, they 
hold: and loving it must be eager to learn how to defend it. 
They would look on him, too, as an irreligious person ; for they 
are as firmly convinced as their neighbours that the first of all 
duties, after serving God, is to serve the Fatherland; and that 
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the way to serve it is to learn how to fight. They would, there. 
fore, instinctively treat him as a pariah, and hold no intercourse 
with him lest the punishment due to him should fall on them, 
They love fighting for fighting’s sake, it is true, for they are a 
warrior race; but stronger even than their love of fighting is 
their feeling that it is a sacred duty to fit themselves to fight. 
They have not only a country to defend, it must be remembered, 
but a country to deliver, one which, as they all believe, it is their 
mission as a nation to deliver. Even poor little peasants dream 
dreams in which Macedonia and Bulgaria are united, and no 
Macedonian need ever again see, unless it be his own wish, either 
a Turk or yet a Greek. 

As soon as a Bulgarian is twenty-two, he says good-bye to his 
homestead and trudges off to the nearest military station. For 
the State ordains that he must spend two years of his life, from 
twenty-two to twenty-four, in the national army, being regularly 
trained as a soldier. 

And he does spend them there without a murmur ; although 
none too cheerfully, perhaps, for he is of the sort that takes life 
seriously. Long before he is twenty-two, however, the average 
Bulgarian is already a skilled fighter, one well able to hold his 
own against most trained soldiers. Lads of sixteen have done 
yeoman’s service for Bulgaria before to-day ; while once a lad of 
eighteen had already made his mark throughout the Near East 
as @ military leader. For in almost every village in the land 
there is a society that makes it its business to train and drill 
boys while they are still at school; and to fit them to fight for 
Bulgaria even before they join the army, should the necessity 
arise. And both trainers and trained delight in their work, and 
are never quite so happy as when doing it, even though they 
must do it for the most part on Sundays. 

These societies are, as a rule, organised by the peasants them- 
selves, reservists, who combine the réle of apostle with that of 
drill-sergeant, and preach patriotism while teaching how to fight. 
These peasants are, of course, none too rich—many of them 
indeed are extremely poor; none the less, any money they need 
for their juvenile troops they take out of their own pockets. 
This is a notable fact; for the Bulgarians are thrifty by nature, 
as thrifty as the Scotch, as prone to ponder well before parting 
with even a bawbee. They pinch and save the whole year round, 
by choice, too, as well as necessity. They seem to grudge every 
penny they spend, indeed, unless it be spent for Bulgaria. But 
for Bulgaria nothing is too good, nothing too costly ; when she is 
in question they are as lavish with their money as with their time 
and strength. The most churlish among them would go without 
his dinner any day, and make his wife and children go dinnerless, 
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too, rather than that she should not have the very best guns that 
can be bought. If Tsar Ferdinand has to-day an army of which 
even Great Powers stand in awe, it is because Bulgarian peasants 
hold that no sacrifice is too great to make pro patria. 

In Montenegro there is no real need for drilling at all, as 
every Montenegrin is born a soldier. None the less, as soon as 
a baby-boy can toddle, he begins to be drilled con amore by some 
other baby, one probably that can only just walk. And on Sun- 
days and weekdays alike, to his life’s end, he continues to be 
drilled, or rather, for most of his time to drill himself. Again 
and again when in Montenegro I came across quite little boys 
conducting with infinite zest military manoeuvres; and on one 
occasion I found, in an out-of-the-way place, a party of school- 
boys practising elaborate movements which they were planning 
to carry out against the Turks, with a view, oddly enough, to 
giving a helping hand to an English fleet supposed to be off 
Antivari. This was during the Sinai Peninsula episode, when 
hopes were running high in the Balkans that there might be 
war between England and Turkey. ‘If war comes we shall, 
of course, be on the side of England,’ more than one Montene- 
grin informed me quite jubilantly. ‘You surely do not think 
that we could stand aside with folded hands while Englishmen 
were fighting against Turks.’ And on the mere chance that war 
might come, they straightway began to drill themselves more 
vigorously than ever, without waiting for even a wink from the 
authorities. In one village I found a thousand men all in battle 
array. 

A Montenegrin boy is already a crack shot at an age when 
an English boy is not allowed to touch a pistol. By the time 
he goes to school, indeed, he is often a trained soldier, and always 
a past-master in the art of scouting. ‘For soldiering is the chief 
business in life of the whole male population of all ages alike, 
and that through love of Montenegro. From sixteen to sixty 
every man belongs to the army, and may be called upon to go on 
active service at any moment. Even after sixty every man with 
the strength to carry a gun is a reservist, and holds himself gladly 
in readiness to go, whether called upon or not, as soon as ever 
there is the chance of a fight. From one year’s end to another 
they have always their pistols within reach, in their belts during 
the day, by their pillows at night; and they never allow many 
hours to go by without giving a glance to make sure that no foe 
is approaching. For it is a tradition among them, one founded 
on the bitter experience of their forefathers, that the Turks— 
for Turks read Schwarbs to-day—may come creeping up their 
mountain-side any night; and were they to come and find her 
people napping, Montenegro might cease to be free. And rather 
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than that, let all else go, they hold; let the land be left untilled, 
or tilled only by women, nay, let men and women alike be left 
unfed. For better a thousand times that they should all die 
than that the stranger should hold rule in Cetinje. 

Cetinje is the only Near East capital over which the Turkish 
flag has never waved. ‘The Sultan’s troops built mosques in 
Vienna, but they never built a mosque in our city,’ is a Monte- 
negrin boast. 

‘Our city,’ it must be noted, is what we should call a little 
country town, for its population all counted is well under 5000. 
Montenegro itself, indeed, is a mere dwarf among countries, so 
far as size goes; for it is not much more than half as large as 
Yorkshire, and a good third of it is barren rock on which not 
even tufts of herb will grow. Little and poor though it be, how- 
ever, never was there a land so idolised, so faithfully guarded and 
watched over. For hundreds of years its menfolk gave up their 
lives entirely to defending it against all comers, contenting them- 
selves with bread and water that they might have the where- 
withal to buy powder and guns. And even to-day there is not one 
among them but holds that his first duty is to his country. Not 
only is his own life, but the lives of his wife and children are as 
naught in his eyes compared with Montenegro’s safety. 

A Montenegrin once told me that, in given circumstances, 
there must be war between his little country and a certain Great 
Power; and that when war came, if it came, men, women, and 
children would all turn out and fight. 

‘ But what could you do against so many?’ I asked, for Mon- 
tenegro has only a quarter of a million inhabitants, babies 
included, whereas this Power has an army of two million trained 
soldiers. 

‘ What could we do?’ he replied, looking at me in surprise, 
‘why all that any nation ever can do. We could do our best to 
defend our land ; and, if we failed, we could die.’ 

This he said quite simply, as if dying pro patria were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

It is not only by being always on the alert to fight in its 
defence that the Montenegrin shows his love of his country ; but 
also by watching over it, taking thought for it, and interesting 
himself keenly and personally in all its concerns. When I was 
driving about in Montenegro, the coachman, who was only a 
peasant, would draw up from time to time, get down from his 
seat, and come and try to make me realise the diverse ways in 
which he thought my country might be of use to his. Some- 
times it was a bit of land he wished us to transfer from Turkey to 
Montenegro—it was Montenegrin land which the Turks had 
stolen, he always gave me to understand. Sometimes it was 
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from Novibazar that he wished us to drive the Schwarbs—in the 
Near East the Austrians are known as the Schwarbs—but more 
often it was from Herzegovina. ‘If only the Great English 
nation would help us to reconquer Herzegovina!’ It would be 
the easiest thing in life he seemed to think. Almost always he 
began by telling me that the renowned Gladstone had declared 
that the Balkans belonged to the Balkaners; and, as a rule, he 
wound up by announcing that, come what would, Montenegro 
must have new provinces. He would never drive past a beautiful 
view without stopping to remind me that that was Montenegro ; 
and his whole face would gleam with delight as he looked at it. 
Evidently his country was to him a personal possession, one 
which he revelled in as in something infinitely precious. 

‘Has the new English consul come?’ another peasant asked 
me one day, to my infinite surprise. For he lived in a poverty- 
stricken little hut in an out-of-the-way district, and his clothes 
were nothing but rags. Yet he spoke with real anxiety in his 
tone, as if the coming or not coming of an English minister to 
Cetinje—all foreign representatives are known there as consuls— 
was a matter of vital importance to him personally. And when 
I was forced to. admit that no consul was come, both he and 
his wife seemed genuinely distressed. ‘ Why has he not come? ’ 
they kept asking me, ‘why does not your King send us 
a consul? Is there some trouble between your Government and 
ours? It will not do at all, you see, for us to be left without an 
English consul.’ 

I learnt later that even the peasants in Montenegro had been 
much impressed by the withdrawal of the English Minister from 
Belgrade after the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga ; 
and that they were, therefore, sorely troubled when, the English 
Minister in Cetinje having been transferred, there was some 
little delay before his successor presented himself. 

Would it ever occur to a Nidderdale farmer, let alone a 
Sussex labourer, to trouble his head if we had not a foreign con- 
sul of any sortin London? Did one Briton in five hundred indeed, 
nay one in five thousand, care a whit about the Franco-German 
conflict, which might have plunged us into war any day last sum- 
mer. In Montenegro I never came across a man, no matter how 
poor he might be, who did not take a lively personal interest in the 
foreign affairs of his country. What was more surprising still, I 
hardly met one who did not know something at any rate of the 
home affairs of other countries. Again and again I found not only 
functionaries and officials, but peasants and priests, who were 
quite wonderfully well-informed as to what was going on in St. 
Petersburg, London, Berlin, and Vienna, especially in Vienna. 
Some of them told me curious stories of the Schwarbs and of their 
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spies, and of all that they were plotting, years and years before 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed. Then ‘Jel je istina da ce 
Kralj Edward posjetiti Cara?—Is it true that your King Edward 
is going to pay a visit to the Tsar? ’—I was asked again and again 
by men who I should never have dreamed would have known 
that there was either a king or a tsar. ‘We do hope it is 
true,’ some of them would add, ‘ it would be a great thing for us 
if your King and the Tsar were friends.’ 

That peasants should worry themselves about the movements 
of foreign sovereigns seemed to me most extraordinary, even 
more extraordinary than that they should worry themselves about 
the non-coming of an English consul. But when I said’so to 
one of their chief men, he promptly declared that to him it 
seemed by no means extraordinary, only quite natural and right. 

‘ A visit from your King to the Tsar is a matter that concerns 
Montenegro closely,’ he informed me; ‘and it would be a bad 
look-out for her if ever her people did not worry themselves 
about everything that concerns her. For it would mean that 
they had ceased to interest themselves in her, had ceased to love 
her in fact. For one must interest oneself in what one loves.’ 

I thought of the Montenegrins when I read in the West- 
minster Gazette that little story of the two Tynesiders who met 
during the January 1910 General Election. 

‘Well, Bill, what do you think of the Budget?’ asked the 
one. 
‘The Budget,’ replied the other, ‘ wot’s that?’ 

‘Why, man, it’s that thing that’s going to wreck the Empire, 
if it gets passed,’ his pal explained. 

‘ Oh, a—a divvent care a hang about that,’ retorted Bill, ‘a— 
a arlways gan to the Pavilion.’ 

We are often told in this our day that we here in England 
do not know the meaning of the word patriotism. Not so very 
long ago, indeed, I heard a popular preacher declare in all 
earnestness that the great mass of latter-day Englishmen are so 
completely demoralised through their selfishness, sloth, and love 
of pleasure, that nothing short of a foreign invasion will ever 
rouse them to a sense of the duty they owe to their country. 
IT was both startled and shocked at the time, for he actually 
seemed to think that it would be a good thing on the whole if 
we had a foreign invasion ; as until we have, and our streets are 
flowing with blood, there is no hope for us as @ nation. 

Now the story of the two Tynesiders might tempt one to 
think that this preacher was right, whereas as a point of fact he 
was wrong. For even supposing he was right in his contention 
that the average Englishman knows nothing of patriotism, he 
was fundamentally wrong, surely, in arguing as he did that thig 
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was because of the average Englishman’s selfishness, sloth, and 
love of pleasure. For latter-day Englishmen are certainly not 
one whit more selfish, slothful, or pleasure-loving than Rou- 
manians; not one whit more selfish, or slothful than Montene- 
grins; or more selfish than Bulgarians or Swiss; and these four 
nations are all renowned for their patriotism. A man may have 
many vices and yet be a fervent patriot, may have many virtues 
and not know the meaning of the word patriotism. For whether 
he is a fervent patriot or not depends—or so it seems to me—on 
whether his country is, or is not, in danger; unless, indeed, he 
has imagination enough to realise that, even though it be safe 
to-day, it may be in danger to-morrow. The nation that has 
to fight for its country, to defend its frontiers against its foes, 
or that knows what it is to have no country, or to fear that it may 
not have one, is the nation among whom: patriotism flourishes. 
This is a point which no one who knows the Balkans will dispute. 

That Tynesider who, when he heard of the Empire, thought 
instinctively of the music-hall, would at once become a fervent 
patriot were he to know that a foreign fleet was on its way to 
South Shields; and so would every man or boy in those huge 
heedless crowds that flock now on holidays to football matches, 
or revel in cricket. They would all keep watch then as diligently 
as the Montenegrins keep watch ; they would all be as eager to 
learn how to fight as the Roumanians, the Bulgarians, or the 
Swiss ; and they would all be broken-hearted when they found, as 
they would find, that it was too late to learn when the foreign 
fleet was already on its way. All classes alike would then have 
but one thought in their heads, What can we do to save England? 
but one desire in their hearts: let England be saved, be the 
cost what it may. We English folk should be just as patriotic as 
the Near Easterners, or the Swiss, were our own country in 
danger. For our love of England is not dead, only it is some- 
what drowsy. If we stand aloof from her now, refusing to learn 
how to defend her, grudging the money spent on her, paying 
scant heed to her concerns, it is not so much because we are lack- 
ing in patriotism, as because we are lacking in imagination. 
We know that she is safe to-day, in no actual need of our ser- 
vices ; it is hard for us, therefore, to realise that she may be in 
danger and in sore need of them-to-morrow. Yet she may. 

If the fact that she may be in danger to-morrow could be 
brought home to us, and it might surely without the help of a 
foreign invasion, every man and boy in the land would assuredly 
flock to the drill-field or shooting-range, even on Sundays, more 
eagerly by far than they flock now to football fields on Saturday. 
And the gain would be great all round, for themselves as well as 
for England. As things are, Sunday is none too happy a day, 
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at any rate for the average working man or boy, unless he be 
young enough to be a Boy Scout. It is the dullest day in the 
week for him, indeed, and the most demoralising; for he has 
nothing to do as a rule beyond loafing and drinking, or perhaps 
playing pitch-and-toss. The result is, when he goes back to 
‘work on Monday morning, instead of being more fit than when 
he left it on Saturday, he is less fit, less vigorous both in body 
and mind; and therefore less able to do well what he has to do, 
more prone to quarrel. Surely it would be better for him, 
physically, morally, and in all other ways, besides being infinitely 
pleasanter, to spend part of his Sunday learning how to do his 
duty and defend his country, than to spend the whole of it, as 


he does now, just loafing. 
EpitH SELLERS. 





THE NEED FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 
PARTY 


Havine in a former article dealt with ‘ the need for a re-creation 
of our Constitution,’ it may not be out of place to indicate the 
means whereby that desirable end may be accomplished, and to 
consider which of the two great parties is most likely to provide 
the builders necessary for so great a constructive work. For 
reasons which will become apparent, the most fitting instrument 
is to be found in the Unionist party, provided that party can 
sufficiently enlarge its horizon, can make the necessary sacrifices, 
and can attune itself to the greatness of the task. 

Unionists being in opposition their primary duty is to oppose 
—to oppose legislation to the bitter end, and by every means, until 
the Government carry out the terms of the Parliament Act. 
Reconstruction of the Upper House is the first object announced, 
definition of its powers occupies a secondary position. The 
Government have, for reasons best known to themselves, put the 
cart before the horse. By scandalous misuse of the prerogatives 
of the Crown they have suspended the Constitution and have 
thrown the legislative machinery out of gear. One estate of the 
realm is, as the Prime Minister admits, as dead as Queen Anne. 
No legislation is constitutional until that estate of the realm is 
revived ; no legislation should be facilitated until the machinery 
is again in order. Mealy-mouthed fastidiousness is out of place. 
Violence must be met by violence. The most brilliant con- 
ventional play with the dialectical foil is useless against an 
antagonist who wields a brutally unconventional club. In a crisis 
such as now exists all weapons are legitimate. All devices should 
be employed to harass a Government that ignores its pledges, and 
to compel them to fill in the preamble of the Parliament Act. 
' Obstruction is the policy to be immediately pursued ; but if the 
Unionist party devotes itself to rebuilding—if it hopes to save the 
nation, it must realise that reconstruction of the House of Lords 
is but one item in a great national policy, it must be capable of 
much self-sacrifice, it must reconsider its attitude towards some 
matters of which it has hitherto disapproved, and it must 
overhaul and reorganise the party machine. It must, in short, 
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subordinate everything to the great work of salvation, and must 
equip itself for the task. What is the situation in which the 
nation finds itself placed? Government by party has collapsed. 
The balance of the Constitution has been destroyed. Trade 
Unionism has been captured by Socialism ; and in obedience to its 
behests an unchecked House of Commons aims, as a preliminary 
operation, at undermining the foundations upon which society 
rests. Thatis the situation. 

That government by party is the best possible method in the 
best possible Parliamentary system has been so long and so 
frequently asserted that it has come to be considered axiomatically 
correct. Whether that be so or not the theory is so engrained 
in our nature, has become so inseparable from our conception of 
Parliamentary rule, that for practical purposes it must be accepted 
as true. Government by party was for some time carried on, and 
on the whole successfully, by means of corruption. In later and 
cleaner times the system worked well so long as two parties 
divided the community, and the community accepted the politics 
and principles of a few leading families on either side. - The 
representation of localities without reference to population in the 
Commons House of Parliament, with all the anomalies attached to 
such a system, was of little consequence at a time when a dozen 
great houses constituted, for all practical purposes, the two parties 
that alternately ruled. With the great Reform Act of 1832, the 
decay of government by party set in, and that method has, under 
the conditions existing at present, utterly broken down. Parties 
have disintegrated into groups animated by divergent principles, 
pledged to distinct policies, but capable of forming alliances for 
temporary purposes. So long as the House of Commons is com- 
posed of representatives of localities without any regard for the 
population comprised in them, the Parliamentary strength of any 
one group or of a temporary combination of groups may obviously 
be out of all proportion to the real strength of the group or com- 
bination of groups in the country. It may well be that a perfectly 
insignificant body of opinion among the electorate can dominate 
the whole situation in Parliament. An administration represent- 
ing a minority of the electorate may find itself with a majority in 
the branch of the Legislature elected by the electorate. A group 
of say forty members representing perhaps less than one hundred 
and forty thousand voters may neutralise forty members represent- 
ing four or five times that number.’ The tendency is for the mem- 
bers of the smaller constituent parts of the United Kingdom to 
act together. Ireland, Scotland, Wales send more or less 
-homogeneous groups to Parliament, and, with the exception of 


2 One half of the House of Commons represents 5,414,357 electors, while the 
other 335 members represent 2,489,418 electors. 
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Wales, the power of the group in Parliament is a gross exaggera- 
tion of its electoral sanction. 

According to population England should return 512 members 
instead of 465, Scotland 68 instead of 72, Ireland 59 instead of 
108, and if rateable value be taken as a basis instead of population 
the disproportion would be far greater. The spread of Socialism 
in the direction of State control evidences itself in the tendency 
towards departmental independence of Parliament, and the 
creation of useless hordes of officials owing allegiance only to the 
State. Under these conditions—with six or more ‘ parties’ in 
lieu of two, with a House of Commons non-representative of 
numbers, with an obvious movement towards bureaucracy subject 
to oligarchical control, government by party can no longer be 
deemed even remotely analogous to government by the people. 
It has hopelessly broken down, and it can never again work even 
fairly well until the numerical strength of parties in the House 
of Commons bears at any rate an approximately correct proportion 
to their numerical strength throughout the electorate. Redistri- 
bution and fairer representation are essential for the continuance 
of the party system, and for reconstruction of the Constitution ; 
but, for the following reasons, reform is at present impossible. 
For the sake of convenience I confine myself to Ireland. 

Ireland should send fifty-nine members to Westminster, but 
by the Act of Union she is guaranteed 103. That representation 
was part of the price paid by Great Britain to the Irish Parliament 
as an inducement to it to surrender its separate existence. To 
repudiate the bargain would be an act of treachery too incredible 
to contemplate. In parting with control over her own affairs 
Ireland demanded, and was given, a certain defined amount of 
control over the general affairs in which her individual interests 
became merged. ‘To defraud her of that advantage would shock 
the susceptibilities of the most unmoral politician. Her represen- 
tation cannot be reduced save with her consent; and her consent 
to forgo the power she now exercises at Westminster cannot, and 
will not, be given except for fair value received in the shape of the 
restoration of control over affairs which are purely her own. The 
House of Commons should be a miniature of the Commons, a 
mirror truly reflecting public opinion. The reconstitution of that 
body with a view to a fair representation of parties, be they few 
or many, and to a just representation of the views of the electors, 
is the first duty of Constitutionalists ; and to fulfil that duty the 
creation of a subordinate body in Ireland is an absolute necessity. 

The restoration of the Commons House to a condition of 


2 Under the Finance clauses of the Finance Act of 1909, 1548 officials have 
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efficiency will not alone suffice. The most perfect machine must 
break down if fed with more raw material than it can possibly 
make up. No House of Commons, however constituted, can deal 
with the mass of business that now comes before it. It must 
either delegate full authority to Committees and be content to 
exercise as a whole merely perfunctory control, as, for instance, 
has happened in the case of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, or it must surrender itself to the domination of a 
Cabinet, as has happened to us. The consequences of either 
alternative will, under our system, be the same. The Honse 
will be degraded. It will cease to be truly representative. The 
democracy will not really rule. In devolution or delegation of 
authority to subordinate statutory Parliaments lies the only 
sound, sane, and sufficient remedy for congestion. 

The same line of argument applies, though with less force, to 
reform of the House of Lords. Reform of the House of Lords 
demands the abolition or modification of the hereditary principle 
as affecting that body. So long as an Act of Union stipulating 
for the maintenance of the Irish hereditary Peerage, and 
guaranteeing a certain representation of that Peerage in the 
House of Lords remains intact, adequate reform of the House 
of Lords is impossible. Reformers of the Upper House must for 
that reason alone reconsider their attitude towards Home Rule. 

But other and more cogent reasons exist for reconstruction of 
the Upper House—reasons which apply equally to the attitude of 
Constitutionalists towards Home Rule and of Home Rulers to- 
wards Constitutional reform. The House of Lords is, or rather 
was, an ideal Second Chamber, but an anachronism. The un- 
limited rule of a patriot king may well be an ideal form of govern- 
ment, but the conception is so inconsistent with our principles 
as to be unthinkable ; and, for the same reason, an Upper House 
constituted as is the House of Lords has become unsuitable for 
the due performance of the functions entrusted to it. The House 
of Lords must be judged not by its merits as a legislative body, 
but by the moral authority it exercises over the minds of the 
people. The numerous creations that have been made of late 
years, for which Radical Ministers are mainly responsible, the 
misuse of the House as a convenient political shelf, and of a 
peerage as a recognition of party services of an occult character, 
have all tended to undermine the authority of the House of Lords; 
but the fatal blow was given by the House itself. Its functions 
as a Second Chamber were to reject or amend all Bills it deemed 
to be dangerous or unwise unless and until the people had, after 
consideration, expressed their approval of them. Its business 
was to exercise its own judgment on the merits, but to bow to the 
will of the electorate. That conception of duty is a sound one, 
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and, albeit the House of Lords as at present constituted is an 
anachronism, it might have lasted long had it acted consistently 
on that conception. It lost itself in allowing considerations of 
strategy or tactics to influence it. So long as men asked them- 
selves two questions only, ‘Is the measure to the advantage or 
detriment of the people?’ ‘ Have the people made up their minds 
about it?’ their action even though resented commanded respect. 
It was certainly patriotic though possibly mistaken. But the 
moment another question obtruded itself, ‘In combating. this 
particular Bill have we selected the best strategical position for a 
fight?’ the House forfeited that respect. Its action had the 
semblance at any rate of selfishness, of opportunism, of regard 
for its own existence. Moral authority was lost, and can never 
be regained by the House as at present constituted. A strong 
Second Chamber in the Central Parliament is essential to the 
well-being of any local Parliament deriving power from it, for 
local bodies affected by the gusts of passion and sudden changes 
of an unregulated House of Commons would be subject to con- 
ditions under which they could not long exist. An efficient 
Second Chamber is necessary for the well-being of local bodies, 
and the creation of local bodies is necessary for the establishment 
of an efficient Second Chamber. Neither reform of the House of 
Commons nor reconstruction of the House of Lords is possible 
under the Act of Union as it stands. Putting aside all questions 
of sentiment, justice, right and wrong, and ignoring the patent 
necessity for applying to Ireland the moral tonic of responsibility 
in order to create healthy material development, I submit that for 
the practical reasons above mentioned any party addressing itself 
to the reconstruction and preservation of the Constitution must 
address itself to the question of devolution also. The problems 
are inseparable. If Unionists are determined to create and main- 
tain a stable Constitution, it is necessary for them to modify their 
views on Home Rule; and Home Rulers, if they are earnest in 
their aspirations, should realise that they cannot be indifferent to 
Constitutional reform. 

To discuss reform of the House of Lords would be out of place 
here, but this much may be said. The situation does not imme- 
diately demand a cut and dried, hard and fast, ready-made written 
Constitution. No doubt a dozen talented Constitutional lawyers 
could produce a dozen Constitutions without overtaxing their 
brains, but the adoption of any one of them, however perfect, 
would be inconsistent with the character of a nation that has ever 
moved slowly, tentatively, step by step. Nevertheless, reform 
should be vigorous. The pruning knife must be keen enough, 
and the hand that uses it strong enough to cut away all dead wood, 
and the work of construction must be conducted on original lines. 
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No example of federation or devolution can be found in ancient 
or modern history of very much guiding value to us. Something 
may be learned from the Constitutions of our Oversea Dominions, 
and from the greatest federation of all times—the United States. 
It is to the history and development of the Constitution of the great 
Republic that men’s minds will naturally turn in contemplating 
reform of the Constitution of the United Kingdom. But the 
problems which the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States had to face were very different from those confronting us. 
With them the main question was, in fact, the converse of the 
main question presented to us. Centralisation was their object. 
Decentralisation is ours. They sought to create a central au- 
thority strong enough to secure homogeneity in all great national 
affairs without unduly encroaching upon the local authority of 
existing independent States. We desire to delegate to localities 
authority sufficient to enable them to manage their own affairs 
without unduly encroaching upon the power of an existing central 
authority. The federating States were not so dissimilar in popu- 
lation and wealth as to preclude the creation of an Upper House 
based on equality of representation of territorial units—an impossi- 
bility for us. With a clean slate before them the founders of the 
American Constitution segregated and apportioned legislative, 
executive and judicial functions as they thought fit. Our slate 
cannot be sponged clean of the indelible markings of a thousand 
years. The American Constitution, therefore, offers us but little 
direct light and guidance, but a warning and an example may be 
gathered from it, and courage, which perhaps we lack, may be 
derived from the contemplation of an herculean task bravely 
undertaken and successfully accomplished. The ill effect upon 
a directly representative assembly of the delegation of power to 
committees or other bodies within itself is demonstrated in the 
House of Representatives, and the good effect of moral authority 
is proved in the case of the Senate. It is in its moral authority 
rather than in its constitutionally defined powers that the 
strength of the Senate consists, and it may not be an exaggeration 
to say that, in considering the cognate questions of reform of the 
House of Lords and definition of its powers, the evils of restriction 
are in inverse proportion to the weight of authority exercised by 
that body. Limited suspensory power in the hands of a Chamber 
enjoying universal respect would be more effective in securing 
stability than unlimited power yielded by a body that did not 
command that respect. 

Reconstruction of the Constitution is impossible without 
devolution. It is only by proceeding on federal lines that the 
errors in the Gladstonian schemes of devolution can be avoided. 
Federal Home Rule will preserve the dignity of the Crown, will 
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settle the Second Chamber question, will reduce the representa- 
tion of Ireland to its proper limits, and will remove the Irish 
grievance of English control, and the English grievance of Irish 
control. It will clear the way towards Imperial unity, and will 
bring about a better understanding between all portions of the 
English-speaking world. The non possumus attitude which 
Unionists seem disposed to adopt, and the strenuous campaign 
against Home Rule undertaken by Sir Edward Carson and his 
subordinate war lords are, therefore, deeply to be regretted. It 
is, of course, perfectly right for those who genuinely believe that 
devolution involves a retrograde step in National and Imperial 
development to state the grounds of their belief. The general line 
of argument would, I take it, be that the tendency of all com- 
munities is towards solidarity, and that federation in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa is but a step towards the amalgama- 
tion of the parts in the whole; that the unity of the British 
islands is essential in order to form a nucleus with attractive force 
sufficient to draw the Dominions towards union with it; that 
solidarity is an accomplished fact in the British islands ; and that 
therefore devolution is contrary to natural law, isa step backward 
in the development of the nation, and on the march towards con- 
solidation of the Empire. Of what lies hidden in the womb of 
time it is useless to surmise. We have got to deal with the facts 
before us, and with them in view the fallacy of the argument is 
plain. The three Kingdoms are not really united, and cannot be 
until union rests on something more solid than a legislative enact- 
ment sanctioned by force. There are bounds to the effective 
capacity of all formsof government. The rule of an individual is, 
if it be beneficent, limited to the cognisance the individual can 
have of the needs of the people he rules over. Both direct and 
indirect rule by the people are subject to the same kind of limita- 
tion. No one Parliament or other body can deal satisfactorily 
with Imperial, National, and International affairs, and also with 
the intimate requirements of vast multitudes of people. A-real 
union of the British islands, based on common interest, and 
cemented by mutual affection expressing itself in an Imperial 
Parliament free to occupy itself with Imperial matters—that is the 
one and only core round which the Imperial idea can crystallise 
into definite shape. . 

The attitude adopted by Unionist leaders towards the principle 
of federation involves, in all probability, a tactical mistake. It 
is too obviously a move in a mere party game. It lacks the stamp 
of genuine conviction, and is not likely to succeed. If it does 
succeed, the future of the party, and perhaps of the State, will be 
sacrificed for a temporary triumph. It cannot be denied that the 
Conservative party has—and not for the first time in its history— 
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shown a disposition to negotiate the Home Rule fence. That fence 
must be taken. The party may scramble over or be 
through it, but somehow or other it must land on the other side 
if it is to be of any future service to the State. Unionists must 
either modify their conception of Unionism or must abandon the 
fight for a Constitution, for Constitutional re-creation without 
devolution on federal lines will be found to be impracticable. 

Against opposition to Home Rule without consent of the people 
there is nothing to be said, and those who are honestly con- 
vinced that Home Rule would prove ruinous to Ireland are, of 
course, entitled to do all they can to make good their case; but 
let it be by fair argument. Let us have done with all the nonsense 
about separation, Home Rule the equivalent of Rome Rule, the 
persecution of a minority, and all the contentions derived from 
imagination, and serving only to obscure sound judgment and 
inflame the passions of men. Sir Edward Carson preaches open 
rebellion against all authority. He appeals to arms against the 
will of the people. The object of so ferocious a war cry is obviously 
to stampede the British electorate, and it is well calculated to do 
so. The announced determination of a large number of hard- 
headed citizens led by a man of Sir Edward Carson’s standing to 
resist an Act of Parliament by force of arms may possibly persuade 
unthinking people that fiction is fact. They may argue that 
unless it is true that the condition of the Protestant minority 
would under any scheme of Home Rule be intolerable the Pro- 
testant minority could not possibly have come to so desperate a 
resolve. But the device will fail. The majority of people do 
think—a little; and when they find that the attitude of Ulster 
resolves itself into the simple formula ‘We won’t because we 
won't,’ they will come to the conclusion that a small minority 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of Constitutional reform or 
to trip up the nation in its march toward Imperial unity. The 
rights, and so far as it is possible, the feelings of minorities should 
be respected ; but rights and feelings must be run through the 
sieve of criticism. Equality must be purged of ascendency, and 
sentiment must be stripped of prejudice. Minorities must state 
and make good their case. Why cannot moderate men in Ire- 
land, Unionists and Home Rulers, meet, and in a national 
endeavour and an unprejudiced spirit try to devise general lines 
of agreement whereby the majority could be satisfied without 
danger to the minority and without detriment to the principle of 
union? At the worst, they could but fail, and if they did the 
opposition to Home Rule would at any rate be placed upon 
substantial ground. 

Reconstruction of the Constitution is of paramount importance, 
but a party confining itself to that problem and ignoring social 
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and economic questions is not likely to carry and hold the 
country. The patent fact that a shilling will not buy as much as 
it did must be considered. The organisations, which under the 
name of State socialism and syndicalism advocate robbery under 
statute, or robbery under arms, have combined to capture Trade 
Unionism. How far the late industrial disturbances are due to 
that cause it is not within the scope of this article to discuss, but 
it is certain that the seed of Socialism would not have taken 
root and spread as it has had it not been cast upon soil congenial 
to it. Discontent pre-existed. The question of wages is the tap- 
root of social discontent. I am an individualist, but I accept col- 
lective bargaining as compatible with individualism. I am sure 
that no better way of distributing wealth has been found, and I 
believe no better way can be found, than through the payment of 
a fair wage ; and IJ hold fair and open discussion, honest bargain- 
ing to be both legitimate and right. Social disorder arises from 
a conflict of opinion between capital, composed of money and 
natural or acquired organising business capacity, and capital, con- 
sisting of labour and natural or acquired technical skill, as to 
what constitutes a fair wage—a just apportionment of profit. So 
long as our fiscal system differs so completely from those in force 
in competing countries no satisfactory settlement is likely to be 
arrived at. We must assimilate ourselves to them, or they must 
assimilate themselves to us. The latter is beyond our power, the 
former is not. Labour in England does by combination keep the 
price of labour above international competitive value. The 
standard is higher with us than it is elsewhere. Labour is blun- 
deringly right. The blunder consists in a strange inability to see 
that labour and the products of labour are economically the same 
thing. Labour does not perceive that capital, whether owned and 
administered individually, co-operatively, or collectively, must 
have fair play or it will leave the country. It is blind to the fact 
that a lasting agreement as to the relative proportion of profit due 
to capital and to labour cannot be arrived at until capital can be 
invested at home on a stable basis; and that stability cannot be 
secured so long as capital invested at home is subject to the pre- 
carious and disturbing influence of capital invested abroad under 
more favourable conditions. Capital and labour are not naturally 
antagonistic, they are allies. The introduction of the products of 
cheaper labour is more detrimental to the community than the 
introduction of cheaper labour itself, because in the latter case 
wages are spent at home, in the former they are not. Capital 
seeks profitable investment, and labour seeks profitable employ- 
ment. Capital is fluid, and can be easily moved ; labour is not so 
fluid, and cannot be so easily moved. An expanding market is 
necessary for expanding employment ; the most elastic market is 
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to be found within the Empire. Capital, however, owned and 
administered, is necessary for employment. In order to adjust 
profits equitably between capital and labour, the manufacture or 
trade in which capital and labour is employed must be secured 
against external elements of disturbance. When the people grasp 
the truth of these facts, and not till then, employment will expand, 
and a reasonable and lasting settlement of the comparatively easy 
question—a just division as between employer and employed— 
may be confidently looked for. 

Which of the two great parties will take up the gigantic task of 
Constitutional reconstruction, and subordinate all else to it? The 
Radical party is indicated by its attitude towards Home Rule ; but 
in no other respect will it ‘ fill the bill’ ; and, indeed, it remains to 
be seen whether its conception of Home Rule and of the condi- 
tions, social and economic, essential to its success, is sound. The 
grant of self-governing power to any community in which a great 
and beneficent social revolution had been arrested half-way would 
be a gift of very doubtful value, and yet, in order to save an 
insignificant yearly payment, the present administration put an 
end to land purchase. Judging by their interest in the material 
welfare of Ireland and their land-purchase policy, by their views 
on fiscal reform, by their devotion to a balanced Double Chamber 
system, and by their Imperial instincts, the Unionist party would 
seem to be the most fitting agent to be employed if it can make 
the necessary sacrifices, and can fit itself for the task. 

If Unionists can rise to the height of the occasion they must 
adopt a tolerant attitude towards Home Rule. If the party 
accepts the responsibility offered to it, it would be wise, I think, 
to reconsider its distinctive name, and it must reorganise its 
machinery. 

There is much in a name, and if Unionists devote themselves 
to the task of salvation, they should adopt a title descriptive of 
the great mission entrusted to them. ‘ Unionism’ is, as a title, 
misleading. It may be adopted by the stoutest champion of Home 
Rule, who, nevertheless, accepts the supremacy of an Imperial 
Parliament, and stipulates for the representation of Ireland 
therein, or by the most case-hardened opponent of delegation of 
authority of any kind. But it has come to represent mere nega- 
tion—an inflexible attitude towards any policy of devolution, and 
any scheme of National or Imperial federation. It is confined to 
the narrow field of politics, and in that area connotes conservatism 
only. It precludes construction, and ignores economic and social 
reform. If Unionists have the manhood to enter into the 
struggle they would do well to raise a banner bearing some device 
descriptive of the nature and the grandeur of their task. 

The whole party machinery needs reorganising on democratic 
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lines. A living chain must be created between leaders and organ- 
isers in the capital and in the remotest country districts—a chain 
so sensitive as to convey from end to end, from top to bottom, and 
from bottom to top, the thrills and currents of sentiment and of 
opinion flowing between the chiefs at Westminster and the rank 
and file. Conventions must be representative conventions, and 
country organisers must be brought in touch with the head- 
quarters’ staff. For six years the Conservative party has been 
practically without any definite constructive policy, and recently it 
has become revealed as a party without loyalty to its leaders. 
During the whole course of its history there has probably never 
been a time when the organisation of the party was so completely 
out of sympathy with those upon whose votes the party depends; 
and it would even seem that under the present management party 
spirit and individual talent are stifled. It is inconceivable that all 
these years of opposition to a Government intent upon a gigantic 
social and Constitutional revolution would not have produced 
more energy and more talent for political warfare in the party 
were it not for some defect in the party machine. 

But the most perfect mechanism is useless without recognised 
control. Loyalty to leaders is essential to success. The policy 
of a leaderless party becomes a mere succession of petty tactics. 
The nation is sound and solid in its qualities, and it regards with 
suspicion mere tactical political warfare, and views with aversion 
disloyalty and opportunism. Ifthe present leaders enjoy the con- 
fidence of the mass of Unionist voters, their leadership should 
be loyally acknowledged. If they do not then, however perilous 
the operation may be in so critical a situation, other leaders should 
be chosen, and chosen quickly, for the present impasse must at all 
costs be brought toan end. To make its machinery effective is, in 
a sense, the first duty of the Unionist party if the Constitutional 
problem is to be solved by it, for without effective machinery no 
policy can be carried out. On the other hand, without a definite 
energising policy the best machinery is useless. To secure fairer 
terms for labour by insisting upon fairer terms for capital ; to 
bring about such social reforms as do not conflict with the natural 
rights of free men ; to recast the Constitution and reconstruct the 
Parliamentary machine; to aim at Imperial unity, and the de- 
velopment of the resources of the Empire—that is a policy which 
appeals to the Conservative, Constitutional, Imperial instincts of 
the people, which cries for the sympathy of all men who love 
liberty and progressive national existence, and that demands the 
active assistance of all responsible men who dread the conse- 
quences of a Single Chamber tyranny. The people are, it is said, 
apathetic. If true, it is not strange. Inaction begets apathy ; 
“Sit still, and wait the turn of events’ js not an inspiring cry. 
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If men are to fight with enthusiasm they must have somet 
that stirs the blood to fight for. 

The fate of the nation lies in the hands of the moderate man 
and there are moderate men in all parties. It may be that pie : 
moulding of the future a new party will arise, consisting of men 
willing to sacrifice many cherished opinions in a supreme effor 
to save the State. | Why should one failure discourage them? 
Why cannot moderate men of the great parties meet, and try to 
whether, in view of the extreme gravity of the situation, concess 
sion and compromise on matters which, however important im 
themselves, are subsidiary to the vital issue are not demand 
of them in order to save the State? The question focussed 
point is this. Are we to be governed under a Single Cham 
or a Double Chamber system? It liesin the lap of moderate men 
to decide—of men who, differing widely on matters hitherto 
deemed incapable of adjustment, are united in fierce insistence if 
a balanced bi-cameral Constitution. By making great conces 
sions, by great self-sacrifice, and by that alone, they can prevail ‘ 
If Single Chamber government means in any circumstance : 

‘death and damnation,’ surely the unchecked rule of a House of — 
Commons constituted as is ours at present means double death, 
and worse than damnation. To save the nation from such a fate 
is a noble mission. The sacrifice of opinions on smaller matters 
is. both justified and demanded under the pressure of an issue 80 
vital—the force majeure of a necessity so overwhelmingly great. 


DUNRAVEN, 
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